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Preaching  is  Still  Vital 

“Preaching  and  the  spoken  word  has  a part  to  play  in  the  age  of  mass  media. 

“Many  would  say  that  the  day  of  preaching  is  done,  but  I would  think  the  opposite  is  true. 
Television  has  brought  preaching  back  into  its  place. 

“The  spoken  word  has  taken  on  a new  significance  and  a new  power  in  the  world  today. 
And  we  have  got  to  use  it  in  the  church. 

“But  the  church  has  got  to  change  in  a changing  world.  It  has  got  to  be  in  tune  with 
its  environment.  When  something  ceases  to  be  able  to  change  it  dies. 

“The  church  is  very  much  aware  of  this  and  very  much  alive  and  prepared  to  face  the 
adventure  of  moving  into  tomorrow.” 

— Rt.  Rev.  A.  Herron,  Moderator  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  “The  British  Weekly.” 


Excerpta 
et  Commentaria 

by  the  Editor 
Preaching  and  Recycling 

Probably  no  theologian  in  recent  years  in  America  has  done  more  than  H.  Grady 
Davis  to  stir  homileticians  out  of  their  pedagogical  rut.1  The  blight  which 
had  ravaged  the  average  Sunday  morning  sermon  in  countless  parish  pulpits 
was  attributed  to  a number  of  allied  causes:  loss  of  self-identity  on  the  part  of 
preachers  themselves;  the  inevitable  attrition  of  the  middle  years;  the  absence 
of  prophetic  zeal  and  a correspondingly  large  measure  of  professional  laziness. 
Equally  serious,  though  less  general,  was  the  complaint  from  persons  trained  for 
communication  through  sound  that  they  had  no  expertise  in  the  technics  of  com- 
munication by  sight. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  blame  does  lie  here,  but  part  of  it  must  be  shared 
by  teachers  of  preaching  in  our  seminaries.  Dr.  Davis  rejoices  in  knowing  that 
more  and  more  of  these  teachers  have  discovered  the  discipline  of  preaching  can- 
not be  taught  by  homiletics  lectures  alone.  But  he  deplores  the  fact  that  many 
have  not  realized  the  need  for  a new  comprehensiveness  in  homiletical  methodol- 
ogy. This  should  emerge  not  only  from  a re-thinking  of  the  place  of  the  sermon 
in  a parish  program,  but  also  from  a competent  understanding  of  the  new  situa- 
tion and  cast  of  mind  now  presented  to  us  by  contemporary  communications 
media  and  emphases. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  professor  of  preaching  faced  large  required  classes 
comprised  of  students  who  were  eager  to  learn  how  to  preach  but  who  rarely,  if 
ever,  asked  why  one  should.  The  history  of  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  preach- 
ing placed  the  professor  and  his  discipline  safely  above  contradiction.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  same  teacher  encounters  a very  different  atmosphere  and  attitude.  The 
average  theological  student  comes  to  the  homiletical  discipline  with  already  built- 
in  prejudices  and  false  notions.  Perhaps  he  has  heard  only  bad  preaching  in  his 
home  church  and  therefore  associates  most  sermons  with  perfunctory  performances 
of  mediocrity.  Or  probably  in  his  liberal  arts  classes  he  was  told  that  effective  com- 
munication by  the  spoken  word  can  be  only  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  No  one 
with  historical  perspective  had  ever  told  him  that  the  greatest  Christian  preachers 
were  dynamic  communicators  because  they  knew  the  difference  between  dialogue 
as  method  and  dialogue  as  principle,  and  had  opted  for  the  latter.  “Preaching,” 
says  Dr.  Davis,  “is  a dialogue  between  God  and  the  hearers,  in  which  the  preacher 
remains  a hearer  while  speaking  God’s  Word.  ...  It  is  a recreative  action  which 
the  preacher  must  serve  while  being  one  of  those  acted  upon.”  Failing  to  have  this 
understanding  of  the  real  character  of  preaching,  a large  segment  of  any  class  in 
1 See  Design  for  Preaching  (Fortress,  1967). 
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homiletics  cannot  help  believing  that  the  technics  of  sight  have  squeezed  out 
almost  entirely  the  predominant  role  of  sound. 

In  view  of  this  new  state  of  things  the  contemporary  teacher  of  preaching  must 
prepare  himself  and  his  materials  with  three  factors  or  situations  in  mind : (i)  The 
average  homiletics  class  is  not  bursting  to  learn  to  preach;  most  of  them  have  to 
be  convinced  of  the  viability  of  the  preaching  office  today.  (Incidentally,  a year’s 
internship  with  a competent  “pastor-preacher” — to  use  Eugene  C.  Blake’s  phrase — 
is  of  enormous  benefit  for  a perspective  on  preaching  for  any  theological  student 
after  his  middle  year.)  (ii)  No  series  of  dogmatic  “musts”  regarding  the  primacy 
of  preaching  will  score  or  produce  a single  dividend  with  modern  students  except 
to  fortify  the  biases  of  the  overly  pietistic.  Preaching  achieves  its  own  endorsement 
when  it  is  explained  and  seen  within  the  context  of  the  Reformed  act  of  worship. 
And  the  Reformed  act  of  worship  does  not  consist  merely  of  a sermon  as  a climac- 
tic item  after  two  hymns,  a reading,  and  the  collection,  (iii)  Without  a well- 
balanced  picture  of  the  wholeness  of  ministry  and  the  inter-relatedness  of  counsel- 
ing, education,  parish  leadership,  and  community  concern  with  the  witness  of  the 
pulpit,  the  mission  of  any  parish  is  bound  to  lack  delineation  and  direct  thrust. 

In  a sense,  therefore,  in  twenty-five  years  one  teacher  of  preaching  has  seen  the 
popular  conception  of  his  discipline  move  from  the  idea  of  preaching  as  the  pri- 
mary office  of  the  minister  into  a vague  no  man’s  land  in  which  the  witness  of 
good  deeds  by  congregations  has  become  everything,  although  strangely  the  idend- 
fication  of  these  same  congregations  is  expected  always  to  be  outside  and  never 
inside  the  four  walls  of  a sanctuary.  In  other  words,  it  seems  that  the  Church  as 
mission  is  expected  to  be  constantly  on  the  road  without  a roadmap!  Or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  the  machinery  of  a benevolent  “do  good-ism”  is  expected  to  go 
on  without  our  ever  stopping  to  recognize  the  given-ness  of  the  power  that  gen- 
erates it,  or  to  assess  the  direction  of  its  intentions,  or  to  ask  how  dynamic  and 
contagious  the  modus  operandi  of  its  witness  actually  is. 

Equally  widespread  and  perilous,  moreover,  is  the  opposite  situation.  And  the 
question  it  raises  has  to  do  directly  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  homiletical 
pedagogy.  Can  any  congregration  go  on  worshipping  in  the  same  old  way,  crank- 
ing out  time-worn  programs,  without  looking  seriously  at  secular  media  and  in- 
quiring how  the  Church  might  use  them  as  channels  for  its  witness  to  truth?  No 
teacher  of  young  preachers  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  witness  through 
the  arts — music,  painting,  sculpture,  drama,  and  poetry — or  the  fruits  of  profes- 
sional research  or  the  fresh  creations  of  Reformed  worship  with  the  sermon 
theologically  set  within  it.  These  possibilities  must  become  the  ingredients  of  a 
unified  presentation  experimentally  in  the  homiletics  classroom  where  through  the 
use  of  every  form  of  communications  media  our  human  witness  to  the  Gospel  can 
be  expressed. 

Undoubtedly  the  place  and  occasion  to  make  a fresh  beginning  is  in  the  basic 
course  in  the  fundamentals  of  preaching.  For  decades  the  traditional  pedagogical 
strategy  had  been  to  assign  a textbook  and  require  each  student  to  plod  through 
it;  to  cite  a dozen  reasons  for  the  primacy  of  preaching;  to  name  and  annotate  ten 
reasons  for  using  a text;  to  assess  the  place  of  humor  in  the  pulpit  (whether  or  not 
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it  came  naturally  to  the  preacher  was  marginal)— all  of  which  presupposed  the 
fictitious  notion  that  one  preached  by  a set  of  rules.  Then  there  followed  a final 
examination  in  which  the  students  gave  back  to  the  professor  by  rote  the  me- 
chanics of  a discipline  they  had  never  lived  through. 

In  Course  PRoi,  “The  Making  of  the  Sermon”  (Second  Semester,  1971-72), 
Professor  Macleod  and  the  class  said,  “Enough  of  this  kind  of  thing!”  A new 
format  was  agreed  upon:  for  the  first  ten  weeks  the  class  met  in  full  session  one 
day  a week  and  in  small  groups  the  other  days,  with  the  professor  always  present. 
During  the  plenary  sessions  the  major  emphasis  was  upon  biblical,  theological, 
and  liturgical  integrity  of  preaching  (outlines  of  the  talks  were  provided  so  that 
the  students  could  comment  readily),  while  in  the  small  groups  the  mechanics  of 
sermonizing  were  illustrated  and  discussed.  Two  basic  requirements  were  made 
of  each  student:  in  the  course  of  the  first  month  each  member  of  the  class  chose 
one  celebrated  preacher,  read  at  least  five  of  his  sermons,  and  prepared  a two-page 
evaluation  of  them.  A second  assignment  came  later:  each  student  selected  a text 
and  began  by  stages  (in  a series  of  worksheets)  to  prepare  a sermon  over  a period 
of  four  weeks  for  final  grading  by  the  professor. 

The  new  part  of  the  course,  however,  was  a project  shared  by  all  the  members 
of  the  class  as  they  resolved  themselves  into  a model  congregation  for  two  full 
weeks  and  invested  their  talent  and  creativity  into  “Re-Cycling  Elijah.”  What  did 
this  mean?  Simply  this:  every  congregation  experiences  fallow  periods  in  the 
course  of  the  Christian  Year  when  programs  sag  and  activities  are  at  a low  ebb 
(for  example,  between  Easter  Day  and  Pentecost) ; such  a period  ought  to  be  the 
occasion  for  a creative  project  shared  and  enacted  by  staff,  age  groupings,  and  per- 
sons of  talent,  even  those  whose  church  relationship  may  be  tenuous.  A block  of 
time,  say  three  weeks,  is  set  aside  three  months  in  advance,  and  for  instruction  in 
depth  the  focus  of  the  whole  congregation  is  upon  a single  theme  or  event  or 
pivotal  person  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  A strong  committee  is  chosen 
to  frame  the  program  with  an  eye  to  enlisting  all  available  congregational  talent 
and  creativity.  For  the  local  church  the  format  might  be  as  follows: 

1.  Friday  evening : Congregational  dinner  (maximum  attendance  assured  by 
advance  canvass  of  total  membership).  After  dinner,  an  address  with  slides, 
by  the  most  engaging  biblical  scholar  available  on  “The  World  and  Times 
of  Elijah.” 

2.  First  Sunday.  Service  of  readings  and  music.  Carefully  selected  readers  for 
well  chosen  segments  of  I Kings  17,  18,  and  19,  interspersed  with  correspond- 
ing segments  from  Mendelssohn’s  Elijah  by  the  choir. 

3.  Second  Friday:  A dramatic  presentation  (written  and  acted  in  costume  by 
young  adults)  of  the  person  of  Elijah,  the  people  around  him,  and  the  issues 
of  his  times.  Every  effort  is  made  to  present  the  contemporary  implications 
of  the  prophet’s  message  and  to  draw  parallels  with  our  day. 

4.  Second  Sunday : A sermon  by  the  minister  on  the  Mt.  Carmel  incident  in  I 
Kings  18. 

5.  Third  Friday:  A youth  exhibit  from  4:00  to  9:00  p.m.  All  youth  groups  will 
have  been  at  work  for  weeks  on  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  research 
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and  will  have  produced  artifacts,  facsimiles,  banners  (depicting  likenesses  of 
Elijah,  the  altar  on  Carmel,  the  crises  events,  etc.)  and  musical  compositions, 
both  with  instruments  approximating  the  ancient  days  of  Israel  and  with 
guitars,  cymbals,  etc.,  in  modern  representations. 

6.  Third  Sunday:  A second  sermon  by  the  minister  on  the  Mt.  Horeb  incident 
in  I Kings  19. 

What  are  some  of  the  advantages  in  such  a concentrated  and  unified  presenta- 
tion? Obviously  and  basically  the  congregration  would  know  the  Elijah  saga,  its 
lessons  and  dominant  truths,  as  never  before  imagined;  hence  it  is  educational. 
But  chiefly:  here  is  a project  in  which  the  whole  congregation  shares,  contributes 
its  talent,  and — this  is  important — employs  a maximum  variety  of  communications 
media  in  witnessing  to  the  truth  of  a segment  of  Holy  Scripture. 

With  the  outline  of  this  project  before  the  preaching  class,  however,  a ques- 
tionnaire was  prepared  and  the  students  were  assigned  to  groups  according  to 
their  abilities  and  interests.  One  group  prepared  a worship  service  comprised  of 
selected  readings  from  the  Elijah  cycle  and  taped  corresponding  segments  from 
Mendelssohn’s  oratorio.  Another  group  prepared  banners  reflecting  the  prophet’s 
message,  created  a replica  of  the  fire  and  altar  on  Mt.  Carmel,  and  painted  repre- 
sentations of  scenes  that  accompanied  the  prophetic  phenomena.  And  still  another 
group  wrote  and  acted  out  a play  with  character  parts  for  leading  figures  includ- 
ing Ahab  and  Jezebel  and  pointing  up  parallels  between  the  issues  of  ancient 
times  and  those  of  today.  One  student,  by  means  of  a projector,  traced  the  Elijah 
legend  through  classic  art;  another  prepared  a thorough  and  interesting  lecture 
on  the  whole  Elijah  saga;  and  two  students  preached  sermons  on  the  biblical  and 
theological  significance  of  the  Mt.  Carmel  and  Mt.  Horeb  encounters  with  the 
God  of  Israel.  For  six  successive  class  sessions  in  the  Chapel  the  whole  cycle  was 
presented  seriatim  through  readings,  a lecture,  music,  drama,  art,  and  preaching. 

Each  group  reached  towards  excellence  and  therefore  the  class  as  a whole  saw 
the  multiple  possibilities  and  the  varied  impact  an  overall  use  of  the  arts  and  of 
the  spoken  and  proclaimed  word  in  a unified  expression  of  and  witness  to  the 
message  of  scripture.  As  a curriculum  follow-up  from  this  course,  students  will 
preach  sermons  in  weekly  practicums  in  both  middler  and  senior  years  and  elect 
related  classes  in  expression  and  witness  through  the  arts  in  the  department  of 
speech  and  communication.  Reactions  from  the  class  were,  for  example:  “The 
drama,  the  arts,  the  preaching  were  great.”  “This  would  be  a big  step  forward 
to  a working  congregation.”  “This  multi-dimensional  treatment  of  the  incident 
creates  interest  in  the  story  in  a new  way.”  “Great!  It  gives  a chance  for  everyone 
to  become  involved  and  it  provides  a fresh  look  at  old  material.” 

Commencement  7972 

Traditionally  the  early  June  editions  of  American  daily  newspapers  carry  numer- 
ous accounts  of  the  commencement  exercises,  alumni  (and  alumnae)  reunions, 
and  degree  honors  which  feature  the  conclusion  of  another  academic  year  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  When  the  last  round  of  applause  has  died  down 
and  the  “distinguished”  speaker  has  delivered  his  collection  of  bon  mots,  philo- 
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sophic  gems,  and  healthy  admonitions  to  the  new  graduates,  some  commentator 
backs  of?  from  the  blaze  of  colorful  hoods  and  gowns  and  gives  us  an  overall 
assessment  of  the  temper  of  the  graduating  classes  and  the  common  factors  in  the 
speeches  they  have  heard.  In  The  New  Yor\  Times  (June  25,  1972),  Iver  Peterson 
takes  a broad  glance  at  “this  year’s  round  of  commencement  speeches  by  the 
nation’s  leading  citizens,  its  elders,  and  its  experts,  to  the  one  million  graduates 
from  colleges  and  universities  across  the  country.” 

This  year  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  “that  the  dominant  graduation- 
day  word  from  the  adult  world  to  those  who  were  about  to  enter  it  was  a worried 
one.  The  traditional  benevolence,  optimism  and  encouragement  of  commencement 
addresses  was  still  heard,  but  it  was  often  deeply  tinged  with  warnings  about  the 
perishability  of  freedom,  justice,  and  progress.” 

Most  peculiar  and  noticeable,  however,  was  the  change  in  focus  and  emphasis 
from  as  recent  as  four  years  ago.  Movements,  such  as  “counter  culture”  and 
“alternate  society,”  which  provided  superficial  excitement  then  were  criticized 
today  as  being  misplaced  ideals  and  were  muted  by  a call  to  return  to  traditional 
values.  As  Peterson  put  it,  “Radicalism,  emotionalism,  the  rejection  of  technology 
were  out;  rationality,  sobriety,  and  hard  work  were  in.  The  ceremonies  themselves 
were  imbued  with  this  mood,  and  the  disruptive  protests  that  marked  some  com- 
mencements in  the  late  nineteen-sixties  did  not  materialize  this  year.” 

Predominantly  the  administrative  officials  of  the  nation’s  schools  advised  the 
young  graduates  “to  be  patient  and  to  work  within  the  system.  Scientists  and 
engineers  asserted  that  pollution  and  waste  could  not  be  stopped  by  turning  against 
technology,  but  by  turning  to  it  for  solutions.  Professors  warned  against  jeopardiz- 
ing academic  freedom  by  involving  the  campus  in  political  and  social  issues.  And 
speakers  ranging  from  generals  to  poets  warned  that  none  of  the  country’s  ills 
can  be  solved  by  ‘dropping  out’  or  ignoring  them.”  Indeed  a young  part-time 
teacher  at  Harvard  said  laconically,  “We  used  to  be  able  to  count  on  a number  of 
faculty  members  to  support  the  youth  movement  for  reform,  but  that’s  ending. 
They’re  getting  tired  of  smiling  meekly  every  time  some  kid  says  ‘Shut  up, 
stupid!’  ” 

Probably  the  most  healthy  word  of  caution  was  against  the  trends  among  stu- 
dents toward  superstition  and  emotionalism.  The  president  of  Mount  Holyoke, 
David  B.  Truman,  warned  that  “this  rejection  of  rationality  and  the  alternative 
worship  of  ‘feeling’  can  deny  the  most  distinctive  quality  of  human  nature  and 
invite  the  not-so-ultimate  possibility  of  brutal  tyranny.”  Vietnam,  which  touched 
off  emotional  outbursts  two  years  ago,  seemed  to  find  its  frame  of  reference  now 
within  overall  “common  sense”  discussions  while  subjects  such  as  ecology,  race 
relations,  and  the  condition  of  the  economy  drew  greater  emotional  response. 

Several  commencement  speakers  broke  with  the  usual  line  of  public  opinion  and 
spoke  out  more  plainly  and  courageously  on  controversial  issues  than  would  be 
judicious  two  or  three  years  ago.  Kingman  Brewster,  president  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, said  to  his  audience  at  Notre  Dame  University  that  society’s  growing  de- 
pendence on  government-subsidized  programs,  from  insured  mortgages  for  home- 
owners  to  massive  grants  to  college,  could  lead  to  government  control.  “There  is,” 
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he  warned,  “the  constant  threat  that  because  we  receive  Federal  grants  or  con- 
tracts or  fellowships  or  loans,  the  Congress  will  use  the  spending  power  to  black- 
mail us  into  conformity  to  policies  and  preferences  which  they  would  have  no 
power  to  impose  by  Federal  regulatory  or  criminal  law.”  An  equally  unpopular 
position  on  another  delicate  issue  was  taken  by  Isaac  Asimov,  chemist  and  science 
fiction  writer,  who  declared  before  a Stevens  Institute  commencement,  “It  has 
become  very  popular  to  be  anti-science”  and  to  deplore  the  dehumanizing  and 
militarizing  results  of  technology  without  recognizing  the  benefits  it  has  brought. 
“Science,”  he  said,  “with  all  its  faults  has  brought  education  and  the  arts  to  more 
people  than  ever  existed  before  science,  and  in  that  respect  it  is  science  that  is  the 
great  humanizer.” 

A word  from  the  perspective  of  the  sociologist  and  his  discipline  was  given  by 
Nathan  Glazer  to  a Colby  College  audience,  in  which  he  indicated  how  a nation’s 
productivity  for  its  own  and  the  world’s  benefit  can  be  slowed  by  “youth  culture’s 
rejection  of  ambition  and  competition.”  Ours  is  a time  in  which  Japanese  youth 
“take  pride  in  turning  out  ever  more  efficient  and  complex  transportation  and 
electronic  devices,  while  American  youth  take  satisfaction  in  fashioning  leather 
belts  and  baking  organic  bread.” 

Pastor  of  the  Pastor 

In  a recent  issue  of  Union  (Richmond,  Virginia)  Seminary’s  As  I See  It  Today, 
William  B.  Oglesby,  Jr.,  professor  of  Pastoral  Counselling,  raises  the  knotty  ques- 
tion, “Who  is  the  pastor  of  the  pastor?”  He  appreciates  the  fact  that  attempts  have 
been  made  at  two  extremes  to  provide  an  answer:  structurally  the  church  has  pro- 
vided bishops  or  overseers  to  shepherd  the  shepherds  or  pastorally  the  clergy  have 
been  referred  to  the  care  of  brother  ministers.  Neither  of  these,  Professor  Oglesby 
complains,  has  provided  the  most  workable  answers  and  therefore  the  pressures 
have  increased  for  some  relief  for  “the  minister  or  his  family  crushed  under  the 
burdens  of  personal  tension  and  defeat.” 

The  need  for  pastoral  care  for  clergy  has  been  underscored  by  the  increase  of 
career  development  centers,  professional  advisory  boards,  and  counselling  services 
for  ministers.  “Whatever  may  emerge  from  these  and  related  activities,”  Dr. 
Oglesby  remarks,  “it  is  certain  that  we  are  attempting  to  take  seriously  our  re- 
sponsibility for  the  nurture  of  the  clergy.” 

Two  verses  from  Paul’s  message  to  the  Galatian  Christians  provide  focus  for 
Professor  Oglesby’s  discussion.  “Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the 
law  of  Christ”  (6:2).  “For  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden”  (6:5).  In  view 
of  the  apparent  contradiction  between  these  two  prescriptions,  he  asks,  “who  can- 
not attest  that  there  is  a sense  in  which  no  one  can  walk  completely  alone;  but 
at  the  same  time  who  has  not  found  that  no  one  can  live  another  person’s  life  for 
him?” 

It  has  been  our  inclination,  on  the  one  hand,  to  say  to  our  ministers,  “You 
will  have  to  bear  your  own  burden.”  The  assumption  here,  Oglesby  says,  is  “that 
the  minister  is  a person  separated  from  the  family  of  faith,  one  who  gives  but 
does  not  receive  in  the  matters  of  life.  Therefore  we  have  condemned  many  to 
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loneliness  and  frustration  in  the  process.”  Presently,  however,  there  are  signs  of  a 
change  for  the  better.  “We  are  realizing,”  he  observes,  “that  ordination  does  not 
confer  divinity  upon  a person,  that  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  means  that  the 
minister  (along  with  all  the  people  of  God)  is  both  a giver  and  a receiver  of 
pastoral  care,  that  ministers  and  their  families  have  problems  and  that  this  is  no 
sign  of  special  weakness  or  extraordinary  need.”  This  does  not  mean  that  in  our 
urge  to  do  something  we  should  attempt  to  do  everything  or  lend  highest  priority 
to  sabbaticals,  study  leaves,  guaranteed  wages,  and  early  retirement.  Someone  out 
in  the  gathering  of  shepherds  is  bound  to  sober  us  by  asking,  “Where  is  the  note 
of  forsaking  all?  Where  is  the  cost  of  discipleship?  Where  is  taking  up  the  Cross?” 
These  are  necessary  questions,  Dr.  Oglesby  claims,  and  although  it  is  doubtful 
our  ministers  will  be  pampered  excessively,  yet  the  warning  implied  is  needed. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  minister  who  feels  no  need  of  pastoral  care. 
“My  people  need  a pastor,  but  I’m  so  rightly  related  to  the  Lord  that  I have  no 
need  for  a shepherd!  Me  need  a pastor?  I am  a pastor!”  Professor  Oglesby  knows 
how  easily  this  kind  of  self-congratulations  feeds  our  ego.  At  the  same  time  he 
warns  how  such  an  eisegetical  handling  of  the  Galatian  text  can  lead  any  minister 
into  “the  idolatrous  trap  of  self-sufficiency”  where  he  does  not  feel  he  needs  a 
brother  or  see  he  cannot  do  without  him. 

The  basic  need  that  fits  both  extremes  is  what  Dr.  Oglesby  calls  “mutual  inter- 
dependence in  the  family  of  faith.”  This  involves  learning  by  God’s  grace  “the 
true  meaning  of  bearing  one  another’s  burdens  and  so  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ 
while  at  the  same  time  understanding  what  it  is  to  bear  our  own  load.”  This  is  a 
common  responsibility  of  both  clergy  and  laity  alike  as  members  of  the  household 
of  faith. 

McLeish  at  Eighty 

On  May  8,  1972,  America’s  great  man  of  letters,  Archibald  McLeish,  became  an 
octogenarian.  Interviewed  by  Alden  Whitman,  McLeish  mused  over  the  whole 
range  of  American  prose  and  poetry  and  was  generally  disturbed  by  what  he  saw. 
He  felt  that  modern  poetry  had  lost  or  misplaced  “what  he  would  call  the  Ameri- 
can Thing,  the  American  Idea,  the  American  Proposition — the  peculiar  attitude 
of  the  American  people  by  and  large  toward  themselves,  which  is  based  on  being 
respectful  of  the  humanity  in  yourself  and  therefore  of  the  humanity  in  all  men.” 
To  be  more  specific,  he  went  on  to  say  that  “the  Republic  is  no  longer  a visible 
force  in  the  lives  of  most  of  us,  as  it  was  to  our  ancestors.”  What  did  he  mean  by 
this?  “I  mean,”  he  continued,  “the  Republic  as  a sense  of  living  in  a community 
that  has  a common  bond,  that  is  essentially  human  in  character  and  quality.”  “We 
rarely  even  say  we  live  in  the  United  States;  we  live  in  New  York,  or  Boston,  or 
Chicago.  We  don’t  live  together  as  a people  with  a common  vision  of  ourselves 
and  our  destiny.” 

With  this  loss  of  essential  community,  McLeish  sees  also  the  absence  of  commit- 
ment. Lincoln  once  intimated  there  was  something  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence “that  promised  in  due  time  the  chains  should  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men.”  This  was  “a  commitment  to  human  liberty,  to  a democratic  society,” 
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which,  McLeish  laments,  our  contemporary  poetry  has  lost.  Since  World  War  II 
American  letters  have  suffered  from  negativism  and  fragmentation.  “Poetry,”  he 
said,  “is  an  art  that  cannot  stand  upon  a series  of  negatives.”  He  pointed  to  the 
play,  “Waiting  for  Godot,”  as  a kind  of  literary  effort  most  likely  to  portray  the 
person  as  being  completely  contemptible  and  life  as  a great  joke  or  a fraud.  But, 
he  added,  “You  can’t  found  the  art  of  poetry  on  that,  because  the  art  of  poetry 
is  learning  to  see.”  And  to  see  means  “to  see  something  worth  all  the  agony  of 
learning  how  to  see.” 

“What  frightens  me  about  the  poetry  I see  nowadays  is  that  so  much  of  it  is 
bitterly  and  brutally  and  agonizingly  hostile  and  destructive.  But  search  it  in  vain 
for  the  discovery  of  any  reason  for  the  attack!  Why  attack  unless  you’re  defending 
something  worthwhile? 

“Poets  should  lift  up  their  eyes.  The  princely  domain  of  poetry,  for  example, 
used  to  be  love.  But  you  find  in  today’s  so-called  poetry  a total  rejection  of  love 
and  the  elevation  of  sex.  Poetry,  even  political  poetry,  should  be  infused  with  love, 
love  for  the  Republic,  love  for  liberty,  and  love  for  the  human  spirit.” 

What  about  life  itself?  “The  important  thing,”  says  McLeish,  “is  to  live  a life 
out  of  its  conclusion  since,  although  life  seems  to  be  going  around  like  a merry- 
go-round,  everything  changes  as  you  go  around.  The  completely  familiar  world 
an  old  man  finds  himself  looking  at  isn’t  really  familiar  at  all.  It  has  a different 
light  from  a different  direction.  ...  At  eighty  you  have  to  begin  to  look  ahead.” 

Radical  Bible 

The  Associated  Press,  under  a heading  “Blue  Denim  Christianity,”  reported 
the  recent  publication  in  America  of  The  Radical  Bible.  Although  the  Bible  has 
been  used  by  many  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  this  new  publishing  venture  is  in- 
tended to  afflict  the  comfortable.  This  pocket-sized  paperback  with  a cover  re- 
sembling blue  denim  takes  selected  segments  of  Scripture  and  sets  them  in  juxta- 
position with  striking  quotations  and  facts  from  prominent  contemporary  persons 
and  events.  Philip  Scharper,  editor-in-chief  of  Orbis  Books,  publishers  for  the 
Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  America  at  Maryknoll,  New  York,  which 
adapted  the  Radical  Bible  from  its  original  German  version,  reported:  “The 
Radical  Bible  is  intended  to  confront  Americans  with  the  need  for  justice  and  the 
importance  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  poor  countries  of  the  world.”  Already 
150,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  Europe  and  a second  printing  is  contemplated 
already  in  the  United  States.  With  quotations  from  the  Bible  juxtaposed,  for 
example,  with  statements  from  Martin  Luther  King,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Julius  K. 
Uyerere  of  Tanzania,  Editor  Scharper  says  the  Radical  Bible  “aims  to  sensitize 
the  conscience  of  the  people  and  make  them  confront  and  react  to  the  realities 
of  contemporary  life  and  look  for  solutions.” 

Hymnody — Now  and  Then 

The  liturgical  movement  which  began  in  American  Protestantism  several 
decades  ago  has  run  its  course.  In  the  reformed  churches  it  was  originally  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  Genevan  heritage  and  to  replace  slovenly  conduct  of  the 
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acts  of  worship  with  a sense  of  propriety  and  decorum.  In  the  more  highly  liturgi- 
cal churches  a need  was  felt  to  loose  the  letter  from  inflexibility  and  to  recapture 
lost  dimensions  of  personal  religious  fellowship.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  end 
result  has  been  that  the  phrase  “common  worship”  which  traditionally  implied 
a liturgical  act  by  the  people  of  God  in  “community”  means  now  merely  con- 
trol by  the  least  common  denominator.  In  the  reformed  tradition,  instead  of  con- 
solidating any  advances  in  re-discovering  the  meaning  of  worship  theologically, 
there  has  been  a flurry  of  exchanges  in  musical  instruments,  a re-shuffling  of 
chairs  in  order  to  make  ourselves  the  focus  of  contemplation,  and  the  choice  of 
helium  for  balloons  as  better  symbols  of  the  transcendent  than  if  they  were  filled 
with  polluted  air. 

It  will  be  left  for  future  research  students  to  evaluate  these  contemporary  trends. 
However,  already  some  writers  are  attempting  to  forecast  what  will  be  the  shape 
of  things  to  come  as  a result  of  the  rapid  cultural,  sociological  and  theological 
changes  currently  in  motion.  Probably  the  area  where  change  is  occurring  more 
noticeably  among  all  Christian  traditions  is  hymnody.  A recent  issue  of  The  Hymn 
(vol.  23,  no.  1),  official  magazine  of  The  Hymn  Society  of  America,  published 
two  articles  in  which  the  writers  discussed  some  of  the  issues,  problems,  and  hopes 
which  are  common  tabletalk  among  hymnologists  today. 

In  a suggestive  article,  “What  Will  the  Church  Sing  Tomorrow?”  Carlton 
C.  Buck,  minister  of  the  First  Christian  Church,  Eugene,  Oregon,  contends  that 
“hymns  have  been  used  in  the  worship  of  God  since  time  immemorial  and  it  is 
comparatively  safe  to  assume  they  will  continue  to  be  a medium  of  praise  so 
long  as  the  world  stands  and  man  responds  to  divine  mercies.”  Many  hymns  have 
become  standards  and  will  likely  be  sung  for  generations  to  come.  However,  Buck 
feels  that  hymnody  must  be  examined  constantly  lest  some  persons  be  inclined 
to  conclude  that  certain  church  music  is  good  because  it  is  old  or  excellent  because 
it  is  new.  In  view  of  current  trends,  he  expects  that  in  the  1980s  our  collections  of 
hymns  will  include  a certain  percentage  of  old  favorites  and  a sizable  number 
of  “new  hymns  with  vital  language  and  strong  music  which  will  speak  to  the 
needs  of  man  who  will  find  himself  in  a far  different  world  from  that  of  his 
grandfather.”  More  social  action  hymns  will  be  featured  because  “the  terminology 
of  many  of  the  hymns  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  very  meaningful  to  the 
computerized  generation  of  the  late  twentieth  century.”  There  will  be  other 
innovations  also.  The  contemporary  folk  song  “is  introducing  a new  idiom  into 
church  music  complete  with  guitar  and  amplified  brass.”  Some  of  this  will  find 
its  way  into  the  hymnals  of  tomorrow,  along  with  other  methods  and  forms, 
such  as  “an  increased  use  of  narration,  drama  and  antiphonal  singing.”  Un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  greater  variety  in  the  1980s,  and  certainly  “hymns  of 
this  next  decade  will  be  more  closely  scrutinized  for  weighty  content,  theological 
accuracy  and  acceptable  imagery  than  perhaps  they  have  been  in  the  past.” 

An  equally  thoughtful  article  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Hymn  is  by  Chester  E. 
Hodgson,  a Methodist  minister  from  Freeport,  Long  Island,  and  entitled,  “Chang- 
ing Trends  in  Hymns.”  After  an  opening  reference  to  the  misnomer  “old  hymns” 
as  being  those  of  the  Moody-Sankey  era,  Hodgson  deplores  the  popularity  of  the 
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purely  subjective  hymn,  the  type  that  “emphasizes  what  someone  called  ‘the 
devil’s  pronouns,’  ‘I,’  ‘Me,’  ‘Mine,’  instead  of  the  object  of  worship,  God  the 
Father  and  Jesus  Christ  the  Son.”  Gospel  songs  and  hymns,  he  maintains,  may 
produce  “feelings  of  nostalgia  but  never  a mood  of  adoration  and  praise.”  How- 
ever, Hodgson  sees  encouraging  signs  in  the  more  knowledgeable  role  ministers 
are  exercising  in  the  use  of  the  hymnbook.  The  effect  has  been  exciting,  for  “as 
congregations  become  familiar  with  new  and  lesser  known  hymns  their  theological 
horizons  expand  and  their  comprehension  of  the  Christian  faith  increases.” 

In  view  of  these  changes,  Hodgson  calls  for  “more  honesty  in  our  hymn  sing- 
ing.” Some  hymns  can  never  become  our  own  expression  of  devotion  because  they 
describe  and  portray  experiences  that  can  never  be  ours  today.  “Take  my  silver 
and  my  gold,  not  a mite  would  I withhold,”  is  in  Hodgson’s  view  “a  false  and 
thoroughly  dishonest  promise.”  Also  he  urges  movement  from  subjective  to  more 
objective  emphasis.  There  is  still  too  much  of  “the  old  time  religion”  element 
in  our  hymnody  and  it  no  longer  is  relevant  or  good  enough  for  anyone.  More- 
over, Hodgson  says,  “We  are  no  longer  as  predominantly  a rural  society  as  we 
once  were,  yet  we  continue  to  act  and  worship  in  many  of  our  churches  as  if  an 
urban  and  suburban  society  is  non-existent,  an  attempt  to  reach  back  and  cling 
to  something  that  cannot  possibly  have  meaning  for  most  of  us.”  Besides  honesty 
and  objectivity,  he  calls  also  for  emphasis  on  joyousness.  “Christians  are  meant 
to  be  joyous  persons,”  he  writes.  “Folk  singing  groups  of  young  people  in  wor- 
ship services  seem  to  emphasize  this  note  of  joy  as  they  also  stress  peace,  brother- 
hood, unity,  love,  justice,  and  social  concern.” 

What  of  the  future?  It  is  not  easy  to  predict,  Hodgson  claims,  because  “many 
hymns  grow  out  of  the  time  and  reflect  the  philosophy  of  a given  time;  they  are 
made  by  the  time  from  which  they  spring  as  they  also  help  shape  that  very  time.” 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  hymns  of  universal  character  that  speak  to  man  in  every 
age.  Both  types  will  comprise  the  choral  diet  of  every  congregation.  At  all  events, 
the  purpose  of  hymn  singing  must  be  kept  clear.  “It  is  in  such  singing  that  the 
individual  contributes  to  the  whole  congregation  and,  in  turn,  the  congregation 
contributes  to  and  enriches  the  individual.” 


Dissent  in  an  Age 
of  Conformity 

by  Robert  McAfee  Brown 


Dr.  McCord,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
my  reasons  for  personal  gratitude 
in  being  present  with  you  on  this  oc- 
casion are  many.  My  earliest  ties  with 
Princeton  Seminary  go  back  to  my 
junior  high  school  days  in  Summit, 
where  I was  a close  friend  of  the  four 
children  of  Dr.  John  A.  Mackay  in  the 
days  before  he  assumed  the  presidency 
of  your  institution,  and  it  was  from  him 
that  as  a youth  I first  heard  those  mys- 
terious words  later  to  be  so  crucial  in  my 
theological  upbringing,  “Kierkegaard” 
and  “Unamuno.”  But  I participated  also 
in  an  unusual  event  at  Princeton  in  the 
early  1940’$:  I,  an  unrepentant  Union 
Theological  Seminary  B.D.,  was  mar- 
ried in  Miller  Chapel  to  the  daughter  of 
a family  on  furlough  in  your  missionary 
apartments.  That  may  sound  run-of- 
the-mill  today,  but  in  the  early  ’40’s  it 
was  an  ecumenical  breakthrough  of 
monumental  proportions.  Indeed,  for 
years  afterward,  when  I would  men- 
tion this  fact  to  a Princeton  graduate 
he  would  remark  “Oh  ...  So  you  were 
the  one.”  It  was  on  your  campus  that  I 
first  heard  the  comforting  answer  to  the 
discomforting  question,  “Why  do  you 
Presbyterians  preach  longer  than  anyone 
else?”  Answer:  “We  don’t.  It  just 
seems  longer.”  On  another  level  of 
life’s  experiences,  I conducted  the  fu- 
neral service  for  my  father  in  Miller 
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Chapel  some  years  later.  So  my  asso- 
ciations with  Princeton  Seminary,  al- 
though not  graced  by  academic  attain- 
ment, have  been  significant  ones. 

How  do  I capitalize  on  these  asso- 
ciations on  the  present  occasion  ? Shall  I 
speak  in  tones  orthodox  enough  to  re- 
move any  remaining  tinge  of  suspicion 
that  Union  Seminary  graduates  contin- 
ually flirt  with  heresy?  Shall  I proclaim 
a message  radical  enough  to  gain  an 
imprimatur  from  Professor  Shaull — a 
tempting  but  extraordinarily  exacting 
task  ? Shall  I indicate  my  ongoing  theo- 
logical debt  to  people  like  Charles  West 
and  Edward  Dowey  ? Shall  I com- 
miserate with  President  McCord  on 
what  I fervently  hope  is  only  the  tem- 
porary setback  the  General  Assembly 
visited  on  COCU? 

Instead  of  reaching  out  to  common 
bonds,  pleasant  and  congenial  as  they 
are,  let  me  assume  that  we  share  a great 
deal  in  common,  and  plunge  forthwith 
into  a rather  different  elaboration  of  my 
announced  theme  than  I intended  some 
months  ago  when  (under  a certain 
amount  of  duress)  a topic  was  exacted 
from  me.  The  topic  I volunteered  was 
“Dissent  in  an  Age  of  Conformity,”  and 
the  address  I assumed  would  one  day 
flower  from  it  surely  had  a certain  de- 
gree of  predictability:  Peter’s  statement, 
“We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men”; 
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the  Westminster  Divines’  reminder  that 
“God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience”; 
the  Barmen  Declaration’s  insistence  that 
Lordship  is  the  key  to  correct  politics, 
and  so  on. 

Those  are  worthy  themes,  never  more 
so  than  today,  when  we  have  a Presi- 
dent who  makes  extraordinarily  danger- 
ous unilateral  decisions  to  extend  an 
ugly  war,  and  then  urges  us  to  rally 
around  him,  stifle  criticism  and  give  him 
virtual  carte  blanche  to  initiate  even 
more  horrendous  actions  in  the  name  of 
a debased  view  of  American  “honor.”  I 
promise  you  that  I do  not  intend  to  turn 
this  address  into  one  more  political  anal- 
ysis, but  you  must  understand  that  I 
address  you  today  as  one  who  looks  upon 
the  decision  to  mine  Haiphong  Harbor 
as  an  appalling  decision,  even  if  Russia 
and  China  continue  to  ignore  its  chal- 
lenge to  their  own  sovereignty.  Indeed  it 
may  be  even  more  dangerous  if  the  other 
world  powers  do  nothing,  since  that  will 
encourage  the  President  to  take  even 
more  reckless  chances  with  the  future  of 
the  human  family.  I rejoice  that  because 
of  Mr.  Nixon’s  Russian  visit  we  are  to- 
day on  the  way  to  an  arms  limitation 
treaty  and  that  we  have  promised  not 
to  engage  in  “provocative  acts”  toward 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  I remain  deeply 
worried  by  the  fact  that  our  “provoca- 
tive” act  of  mining  Haiphong  Harbor 
was  not  only  undertaken  but  has  not 
been  rescinded,  and  to  me  it  simply  itali- 
cizes the  question  I would  have  raised  at 
any  rate  this  morning:  in  a time  of 
extraordinary  crisis — a situation  that  will 
endure  in  one  form  or  another  through- 
out your  entire  ministries — what  is  the 
appropriate  posture  for  the  church  and 
the  minister? 

I propose  to  grapple  with  that  ques- 
tion in  a somewhat  unconventional  fash- 


ion. I am  not  going  to  trot  out  the 
appropriate  Biblical  passages  or  sdrring 
episodes  from  church  history — I will  do 
you  the  credit  of  assuming  you  know  all 
those,  and  I hope  that  you  will  recipro- 
cate by  assuming  that  maybe  I do  too. 
Instead,  presupposing  all  that,  I am  go- 
ing to  draw  on  what  may  initially  sound 
like  an  unlikely  source,  the  writings  of  a 
Jewish  novelist,  Elie  Wiesel.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  since  the  decision  to  mine  Hai- 
phong Harbor,  I have  been  re-reading 
Wiesel,  and  in  my  own  life  Vietnam 
and  Wiesel  have  coalesced.  This  man, 
writing  out  of  his  own  horrendous  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  holocaust  of 
World  War  II,  poses  the  issues  for  us 
who  may  be  on  the  brink  of  the  holo- 
caust of  World  War  III,  in  a compelling 
and  fresh  fashion.  Vietnam  is  not  yet 
Auschwitz,  although  to  the  Vietnamese 
it  can  be  little  else.  So  the  parallels  are 
instructive.  I’m  not  going  to  offer  formu- 
las; I am  going  to  try  to  offer  a frame- 
work. Wiesel  discovered  in  his  own  life 
that  there  were  at  least  four  ways  to 
respond  to  the  enormous  evil  engulfing 
him.  They  seem  to  me  ways  we  have  to 
work  through  for  ourselves  in  relation  to 
the  enormous  evil  engulfing  us,  our 
church,  and  our  world  today.  (I  did  not 
know  until  I came  in  here  this  morning 
what  your  class  hymn  was.  As  I have  re- 
read its  words,  I think  I can  offer  all  my 
own  comments  as  an  unexpected  exegesis 
and  commentary  on  its  message.) 

I 

Elie  Wiesel  himself  embodies  one  of 
the  roles  that  people  are  often  forced  to 
play  in  a time  of  terrible  destructive- 
ness, the  role  of  victim.  As  he  entered 
the  gates  of  the  concentration  camp,  the 
fifteen-year-old  Hasidic  Jew  was  sepa- 
rated— forever — from  his  mother  and 
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sister.  That  same  night  there  was  a 
huge  fire  in  his  section  of  the  camp,  and 
to  his  horrified  disbelief  he  saw  truck- 
loads  of  objects  being  fed  onto  the  fire — 
the  objects  were  babies.  He  was  in  the 
land  of  burning  children.  He  lost  his 
faith  that  night.  In  his  autobiography, 
Night,  he  later  wrote  that  he  himself 
was  devoured  by  those  flames. 

“The  night  was  gone.  The  morn- 
ing star  was  shining  in  the  sky.  I too 
had  become  a completely  different 
person.  The  student  of  the  Talmud, 
the  child  that  I was,  had  been  con- 
sumed in  the  flames.  There  remained 
only  a shape  that  looked  like  me.  A 
dark  flame  had  entered  into  my  soul 
and  devoured  it.”  (Night,  p.  47) 

And  at  the  very  end  of  the  book, 
liberated  from  the  camp  and  deathly  ill 
with  food  poisoning,  Wiesel  concludes: 

“One  day  I was  able  to  get  up, 
after  gathering  all  my  strength.  I 
wanted  to  see  myself  in  the  mirror 
hanging  on  the  opposite  wall.  I had 
not  seen  myself  since  the  ghetto. 
From  the  depths  of  the  mirror,  a 
corpse  gazed  back  at  me  . . .”  (p. 
127) 

There  are  victims  in  our  time  of  crisis 
as  well,  victims  who  likewise  did  not 
choose  to  be  victims,  but  victims  none- 
theless: Vietnamese  women;  Vietnamese 
children  (Daniel  Berrigan  has  described 
Vietnam  as  “the  land  of  the  burning 
children”) ; American  GI’s  who  didn’t 
know  what  they  were  getting  into; 
Laotians  and  Cambodians  destroyed  by 
what  Pentagon  logic  calls  not  an  inva- 
sion but  an  “incursion.” 

The  role  of  victim  has  occasionally 
been  the  role  of  the  church,  usually  when 
it  has  waited  too  long  to  speak  or  act, 


when  the  time  for  being  heard  or  fol- 
lowed has  passed.  Or  the  church  be- 
comes a victim  when  it  is  so  massively 
overpowered  that  nothing  it  can  do  will 
make  an  immediate  difference  here  and 
now.  We  know  that  in  addition  to  the 
church  militant  and  the  church  trium- 
phant, there  is  also  the  church  suffer- 
ing— in  the  purgatorial  fires  of  this 
world  as  well.  It  may  sometimes  be  the 
case  that  that  is  the  only  role  left  to  play. 
We  do  have  the  Father  Delps,  the  Die- 
trich Bonhoeffers,  the  Franz  Jaeger- 
stetters.  In  a world  like  ours,  it  is  at  least 
an  entertainable  notion  that  the  role  of 
church  and  the  Christian  may  some- 
times be  reduced  to  that  of  victim. 

II 

But  most  of  us  are  not  victims.  At 
least  not  yet.  Who  is  the  opposite  of  the 
victim?  The  executioner.  Not  the  one 
who  is  the  recipient  of  the  damage,  but 
the  one  who  inflicts  it.  Not  the  inmate 
of  the  concentration  camp  but  the  guard. 
Instead  of  being  hung,  one  is  the  hang- 
man. Today  it  is  the  difference  between 
a child  in  Hanoi  and  a member  of  a 
B-52  bomber  crew. 

In  Wiesel’s  second  book,  Dawn,  the 
mode  of  communication  shifts  from  au- 
tobiography to  novel,  but  the  same  quest 
continues.  Where  can  one  go  who  has 
been  a victim?  The  story  is  about  a 
Jewish  youth,  Elisha,  who  escaped  from 
the  concentration  camp.  He  has  joined 
the  Israeli  terrorist  forces  in  Palestine. 
He  now  has  something  to  live  for.  A 
British  hostage,  John  Dawson,  has  been 
captured  and  it  is  decided  to  shoot  him  at 
dawn  to  teach  the  British  a lesson.  The 
eighteen-year-old  Elisha  is  chosen  to  pull 
the  trigger.  A tough  switch  in  roles; 
abruptly,  from  victim  to  executioner. 
Elisha  can  almost  feel  the  swastika  arm- 
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band  on  his  own  arm.  The  prisoner  has 
the  youth’s  name,  Elisha,  on  his  lips 
when  the  bullet  silences  him.  And  Elisha 
comments,  “That’s  it,  I said  to  myself. 
It’s  done.  I’ve  killed.  I’ve  killed  [not 
John  Dawson  but]  Elisha.”  (Dawn,  p. 
126.)  The  victim  in  Germany  has  been 
transformed  into  the  executioner  in 
Palestine,  but  when  he  engages  in  the 
act  of  execution  he  realizes  that  he  not 
only  kills  his  own  victim,  John  Dawson, 
but  something  of  himself  as  well.  And 
the  Palestinian  dawn  that  was  supposed 
to  come  flame-red  and  triumphant 
comes,  as  Wiesel  notes,  in  “a  grayish 
light  the  color  of  stagnant  water”  (p. 

I27)' 

As  the  stakes  get  higher  in  the  strug- 
gle for  world  survival,  it  sometimes 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  left  only 
the  choice  between  being  victims  or  ex- 
ecutioners. If  those  are  indeed  the 
choices,  or  come  to  be  the  choices,  it 
seems  to  me  clear  where  the  ethically 
sensitive  person  must  choose  to  be  found; 
he  must  choose  to  be  a victim  rather  than 
an  executioner.  He  must  be  the  one  who 
says  “no”  to  destruction  and  thereby  is 
destroyed,  rather  than  the  one  who  says 
“yes”  to  destruction  and  thereby  destroys 
others. 

I suggest  that  the  Christian  church 
has  often  made  a different  choice.  How 
often  have  we  been  the  executioners! 
Ask  the  Jews;  they  know  by  heart  the 
pages  we  have  torn  out  of  our  church 
history  books.  Ask  the  blacks,  who  have 
gotten  precious  little  help  over  the  cen- 
turies from  the  white  Christian  com- 
munity. And  if  such  examples  seem  re- 
mote, ask  the  victims  in  Southeast  Asia 
who  have  been  destroyed  in  a war  that 
until  very  recently  the  American 
churches  were  willing  to  bless.  For  who 
are  the  massive  executioners  today? 


Without  discounting  the  terrible  evils 
done  by  the  Vietcong,  the  massive  exe- 
cutioners today  have  been  Americans, 
dropping  napalm,  guava  bombs,  defoliat- 
ing crops  and  jungles,  destroying  cities 
in  order  to  save  them.  And  if  you  object 
to  such  a description  of  our  presence  in 
Southeast  Asia,  ask  yourself  whether  it 
is  not  indeed  the  case  that  the  verdict  of 
history  will  be  that  Asians  have  been 
the  victims  and  that  we,  Americans, 
have  been  the  executioners. 

Ill 

But  surely,  you  respond,  we  need  not 
settle  for  such  grim  options.  Surely  there 
are  other  roles  besides  that  of  victim 
and  executioner.  Wiesel  discovered  a 
third,  the  role  of  spectator.  Michael,  the 
narrator  in  a later  book  called  The 
Town  Beyond  the  Wall,  also  a Jew  who 
had  survived  Auschwitz,  feels  a com- 
pulsion to  return  to  his  boyhood  town  in 
Transylvania,  from  which  he  had  been 
taken  into  custody  by  the  Nazis.  He 
doesn’t  know  just  why  he  wants  to  re- 
turn. But  when  he  gets  to  the  square 
where  the  deportations  had  taken  place, 
he  suddenly  remembers  a face  he  saw 
in  a window  on  that  terrible  day,  an 
impassive  face  that  watched  the  brutality 
of  the  Nazi  takeover,  totally  devoid  of 
engagement.  Michael  discovers  some- 
what to  his  surprise  that  he  cannot  mus- 
ter up  a feeling  of  hatred  for  the  spec- 
tator, whom  he  seeks  out  and  finds.  All 
he  can  feel  is  contempt,  which  is  an 
emotion  reserved  not  for  a human  being 
but  for  something  less  than  a human 
being.  Wiesel  argues  that  between  vic- 
tim and  executioner  there  can  be  a kind 
of  strange  bond;  each  can  take  the 
proper  measure  of  the  other,  and  neither 
can  exist  without  the  other.  But  no  bond 
is  possible  with  the  spectator.  The  spec- 
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tator  forfeits  humanity,  so  much  so  that 
he  cannot  even  be  hated.  To  hate  another 
is  at  least  to  acknowledge  something 
in  the  other  that  evokes  a response. 
Indeed,  Martin  Buber,  in  a surpris- 
ing passage  in  I and  Thou,  can  even 
argue  that  hatred  toward  another  is  a 
higher  tribute  than  indifference. 

This  is  surely  the  most  terrifying  role 
of  all,  and  what  is  even  more  terrifying 
is  how  close  we  all  come  to  embodying 
the  role  of  spectator.  Most  of  us  are  not 
directly  victims  of  the  crisis  of  our  time. 
And  most  of  us  are  not  knowingly  or 
directly  executioners.  But  are  not  many 
of  us  spectators,  remaining  on  the  edges, 
gazing  impassively  at  the  mounting  es- 
calation of  the  horror  of  which  our 
country  is  guilty  ? We  read  the  morning 
headlines  and  we  feel  neither  shame  nor 
pain. 

Is  this  not  the  “normal”  role  of  the 
church  and  most  of  us?  We  want  to  be 
above  the  battle.  We  don’t  want  to  get 
our  hands  dirty,  or  our  absolutes  tar- 
nished, or  our  unity  threatened.  Taking 
sides  can  be  costly  to  budgets  and  to  con- 
ventional unity.  We  are  like  that  ancient 
church  in  Laodicaea  that  was  neither  hot 
nor  cold.  It  would  have  been  better,  you 
will  remember,  to  be  either  hot  or  cold. 
But  the  church  was  neither,  and  so 
Christ  spewed  it  out  of  his  mouth.  We 
read  about  Christ  healing  the  sick — but 
we  do  not  reach  out  to  heal  the  sick. 
We  follow  Martin  Luther  King — but 
at  a safe  distance.  We  read  about  My 
Lai — and  return  to  the  church  fathers, 
not  bothering  to  learn  from  them.  We 
know  that  our  bombers  are  killing  civil- 
ians— but  we  prefer  to  seek  contribu- 
tions to  the  organ  fund. 

Wiesel  knows  where  the  spectator 
ends  up.  He  knows  very  well,  and  so 
do  we,  though  we  prefer  not  to  ac- 


knowledge it.  “He  who  is  not  among 
the  victims,”  Wiesel  writes,  “is  with  the 
executioners.”  ( The  Gate  of  the  Forest, 
p.  168.)  The  spectator  in  fact  has  cast 
his  vote;  he  has  voted  for  the  execution- 
ers. He  has  cast  his  lot  against  the  vic- 
tims. But  he  has  not  had  the  courage  to 
do  so  directly. 

In  your  youth,  you  probably  used  to 
ask  your  fathers,  “What  did  you  do  in 
the  war,  Daddy?”  I predict  that  your 
own  children  are  more  likely  to  ask  you, 
“What  did  you  do  against  the  war, 
Daddy?”  And  if  all  you  can  answer  is, 
“Well,  I wasn’t  over  there  myself” 
what  role  will  that  define  for  you?  Isn’t 
it  likely  to  come  out  “spectator,”  which 
means  finally  consenting  unto  the  execu- 
tions and  therefore  in  complicity  with 
them?  Wiesel  saw  this  with  devastating 
clarity  in  relation  to  the  concentration 
camps.  What  most  outraged  him  after- 
wards was  that  people  \netv  ...  and 
did  nothing. 

There  is  a question  I scarcely  dare  ask 
myself.  It  goes  like  this:  when  Viet- 
namese peasants  see  white-skinned  per- 
sons in  their  land  sometime  in  a future 
when  bombs  are  no  longer  dropping, 
how  will  they  react  to  us?  Will  they 
hate  us  as  their  executioners,  or  will  they 
merely  have  contempt  for  us  as  specta- 
tors, spectators  who  knew  of  their  misery 
and  did  nothing,  and  thereby  became 
the  accomplices  of  the  executioners?  I 
don’t  know  the  answer  to  that  question 
and  I’m  still  afraid  to  ask  it  too  search- 
ingly,  either  in  relation  to  myself  or  to 
the  American  church. 

IV 

Victim,  executioner,  spectator.  . . . 
Grim  alternatives.  Do  those  exhaust 
possibilities?  Wiesel  gropes  toward  a 
fourth  role,  less  easy  to  define,  not  re- 
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ducible  to  a single  adequately  descriptive 
word.  But  it  is  suggested  by  such  terms 
as  reciprocity,  caring,  concern,  identifi- 
cation with  the  other,  perhaps  even  love. 
It  is  the  opposite  of  the  spectator.  If  the 
spectator  ends  up  on  the  side  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, the  participant  is  reaching  out 
to  identify  with  the  victim — not  pas- 
sively, but  actively,  in  such  ways  that  the 
situation  of  the  victim  can  be  trans- 
formed. It  is  a case  of  looking  on  the 
other  not  as  an  object — the  way  the 
executioner  looks  on  the  victim,  or  the 
spectator  looks  on  victim  and  executioner 
alike — but  as  what  Martin  Buber  calls 
a Thou. 

Listen  to  Wiesel’s  picturing  of  it.  In 
The  Town  Beyond  the  Wall  Michael 
and  Pedro  become  acquainted,  and  they 
share  with  one  another.  They  share 
themselves,  so  that  when  they  part 
Michael  can  say,  “I  am  Pedro,”  and 
Pedro  can  say,  “I  am  Michael.”  Later 
when  Michael  is  in  prison  and  the  only 
other  person  in  the  cell  is  one  who  has 
gone  mad,  Michael  spends  his  time  try- 
ing to  break  through  the  defensive  wall 
the  other  has  created,  realizing  that  rela- 
tionship or  reciprocity  must  be  estab- 
lished. If  it  is,  both  will  be  saved;  if  it 
isn’t,  there  will  soon  be  two  mad  men 
in  the  cell.  Michael  imagines  Pedro  say- 
ing to  him,  “Restore  that  boy’s  sanity. 
Cure  him.  He’ll  save  you.”  ( The  Town 
Beyond  the  Wall,  p.  182.)  Cure  him— 
he’ll  save  you.  That’s  the  clue.  Neither 
can  make  it  without  the  other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  what  we 
Americans  have  forgotten  in  the  world- 
wide crisis  today.  We  have  been  deluded 
into  thinking  that  we  can  go  it  alone. 
We  imperiously  tell  other  nations  into 
which  harbors  they  may  or  may  not  sail 
their  ships,  and  we  threaten  to  destroy 
their  ships  if  they  defy  us.  By  what 


authority?  By  the  proximate  authority 
of  the  B-52,  and  the  ultimate  authority 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Certainly  not  by 
the  authority  of  any  international  law 
or  any  moral  mandate  that  other  na- 
tions accept.  And  we  as  a nation  are  ac- 
cepting a flawed  view  of  American 
“honor”  that  entitles  us  to  jeopardize 
countless  non-American  human  beings 
in  its  name.  We  will  not  share  our  name 
with  them  or  take  their  name.  We  have 
no  sense  of  the  vision  Michael  has  at  the 
end  of  The  Town  Beyond  the  Wall, 
where,  still  reaching  out  to  the  madman, 
he  dreams  of  the  time  when  the  man, 
sanity  restored,  will  be  asked  his  own 
name  and  will  reply,  “I  am  Michael.” 

Victim,  executioner,  spectator,  partici- 
pator or  sharer.  ...  If  there  is  any 
role  carved  out  for  the  church  today,  it 
is  surely  this  latter  role.  Let  us,  with  a 
decent  sense  of  humility,  believe  that 
God  is  speaking  to  us  today  as  Christians 
through  the  probing  pen  of  this  latter 
day  Jew,  showing  us  with  what  seduc- 
tive ease  we  setde  resignedly  for  the  role 
of  victim,  or  pridefully  for  the  role  of 
executioner,  or  disengagedly  for  the  role 
of  spectator,  rather  than  seeking  new 
ways  to  embody  the  role  of  participant 
and  sharer.  The  Christian  imagery  for 
this  final  role,  also  a gift  to  us  from  the 
Jews,  is  that  of  suffering  servant.  . . . 

I said  at  the  beginning  that  there 
would  be  no  formulas.  So  I won’t  be 
so  audacious  or  so  arrogant  as  to  suggest 
how  we  individually  and  collectively 
move  from  wherever  we  are  to  the  role 
of  participant  or  sharer.  But  I think 
there  could  be  a few  clues.  In  line  with 
the  original  topic  of  this  address,  I sug- 
gest that  the  one  who  is  truly  engaged 
in  the  plight  of  the  dispossessed  today 
will  be  a practitioner  of  dissent;  his 
“yes”  to  Jesus  Christ  will  be  his  “no”  to 
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much  of  contemporary  America,  his 
“no”  to  the  ongoing  carnage,  his  “no” 
to  the  whole  concept  that  our  alterna- 
tives are,  as  Mr.  Nixon  has  suggested, 
defeat  or  honor.  Indeed,  defeat  may  be 
the  only  way  we  will  salvage  “honor” 
in  Southeast  Asia;  it  will  certainly  not 
come  by  the  military  victory  our  bombers 
are  now  trying  to  win  for  us  in  the  air. 
Christians  today  will  be  participants  in 
the  struggle  for  peace  by  at  least  refus- 
ing to  be  participants  in  the  machinery 
of  war.  Those  of  us  with  white  skins, 
thinking  of  Michael  and  Pedro’s  ex- 
changes of  identity  may  have  to  begin  to 


selves,  “I  am  black” — at  which  assertion 
quite  properly  the  black  will  scoff,  and 
perhaps  for  an  instant  we  will  know 
what  it  is  like  to  have  lived  a lifetime 
of  being  rejected,  and  be  sensitized 
thereby. 

Yes,  I think  there  are  ways  that  as 
individuals  and  as  a church  we  can  begin 
to  embody  the  role  of  sharer,  of  partici- 
pant— through  protest,  politics,  risk, 
love,  or  a combination  of  all  four.  There 
is  surely  no  easier  route.  And  that  is  the 
heavy  mandate  I lay  upon  you,  and 
upon  myself,  this  morning. 

V 

Someone  is  bound  to  respond,  “What 
a curious  address  to  a group  of  grad- 
uating seminarians.  Almost  half  an  hour 


and  he  has  scarcely  referred  to  God  at 
all.”  To  which  I can  only  reply,  “True, 
I may  not  have  ‘referred  to  God’  very 
much  by  name,  but  I have  really  talked 
about  nothing  else.”  For  God  is  surely 
found  where  reciprocation  and  love  are 
real.  That  is  what  Jesus’  life  means.  God 
is  denied  when  men  become  executioners 
or  spectators.  That  is  what  Jesus’  death 
means.  But  God  is  affirming  men  even 
when  they  become  executioners  and 
spectators.  That  is  also  what  Jesus’  death 
means.  And  even  more,  God  triumphs 
when  his  love  reaches  out  everlastingly 
to  share  the  plight  of  the  unloved  and  so 
transform  it.  That  is  what  Jesus’  resur- 
rection means. 

So  in  the  midst  of  the  attempt  to  share 
and  participate  you  won’t  have  to  look 
around  to  “find”  God.  You’ll  find  that 
he  has  already  found  you. 

Prayer 

Almighty  God,  we  are  confused  about 
many  things,  but  we  do  know  that  we  live 
in  a time  of  special  testing  and  that  extraor- 
dinary demands  are  placed  upon  us  that  will 
crush  us  unless  you  reach  out  in  your  grace  to 
give  us  support.  We  do  not  want  to  be  exe- 
cutioners, and  we  realize  how  easy  it  is  to 
become  spectators.  Enable  us  to  be  more  than 
victims,  so  that  we  can  reach  out  through  par- 
ticipation and  sharing  with  our  fellow  men, 
Christians  and  non-Christians,  in  ways  that 
will  bind  us  to  the  victims  of  human  folly  in 
transforming  fashion,  on  all  levels  of  our  com- 
mon life  together;  in  Jesus’  name.  Amen. 


The  Challenge  of  the 
Tiger 

by  Daniel  C.  Thomas 
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“He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  all  creation.” 

Colossians  1 .-15 


An  ancient  Hindu  folk-tale  is  told 
. by  Krishna  about  a tiger  that  is 
brought  up  with  a herd  of  goats.  From 
the  day  his  eyes  opened  all  he  saw  was 
a goat’s  life  so  it  became  his  style  of 
life  too.  The  tiger  munched  grass  with 
the  rest,  butted  heads  with  the  younger 
goats  for  recreation,  and  learned  to  bleat 
in  an  odd  sort  of  way  a sound  that 
resembled,  so  he  thought,  the  sound 
of  a goat’s  voice.  Once  in  awhile  there 
was  a nagging  voice  inside  him  that 
said,  “You  don’t  belong  to  this  life!” 
but  always  he  put  it  aside  as  fantasy, 
some  disturbing  intrusion  from  the 
world  of  dreams.  If  this  didn’t  satisfy, 
he  just  marked  it  off  as  the  discontent 
that  always  hovers  around  the  edges  of 
any  life  style.  So  he,  a tiger,  chose  to 
stay  with  the  goat’s  life  because  he  be- 
lieved that  was  the  way  life  had  to  be. 

Then  one  day  a tiger  came  into  the 
clearing.  He  was  all  tiger,  having  grown 
up  knowing  who  he  was.  He  looked 
into  the  clearing  and  spotted  the  goats. 
He  roared  the  earth-shaking  roar  of  his 
species,  bounded  out  and  made  his  kill. 
The  goats  fled  in  terror  and  so  did  the 
tiger  who  had  grown  up  with  them.  At 


first  he  thought  to  stay.  The  roar  from 
the  edge  of  the  forest  had  stirred  some 
lost  memory  in  his  soul.  He  flexed  his 
great  muscles  in  a kind  of  automatic 
reflex  to  the  challenge  from  the  forest 
edge.  For  a moment  he  could  have  been 
a tiger  too,  but  he  could  not  believe  in 
the  sound  he  heard,  in  the  challenge  it 
brought.  He  couldn’t  believe  in  himself, 
in  the  instincts  that  had  lain  dormant 
so  long.  For  a brief  moment  he  could 
have  been  a dger.  He  wanted  to  try, 
but  then  the  goat’s  life  was  all  he  knew 
and  so  he  turned  and  fled.  He  could 
have  grasped  a new  and  greater  life, 
but  then  he  fell  back  to  being  a goat 
for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

The  tiger  is  at  the  edge  of  the  forest 
of  human  existence.  His  name  is  Jesus. 
He  is  all  we  should  be.  He  is  all  we 
were  destined  to  be.  He  is  man,  true 
man,  calling  us  back  to  our  true  human- 
ity. We  have  all  seen  him  there.  We 
have  all  heard  his  unforgettable  voice. 
No  one  misses  the  tiger  who  roars  at 
the  edge  of  the  forest  of  human  exist- 
ence. Deep  feelings  have  stirred  in  us. 
There  is  something  haunting  about  his 
call  to  a new  life  style.  In  the  primeval 
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depths  of  our  manhood  there  is  a 
prompting  to  follow  that  call  because 
we  feel  in  our  subconscious  that  it  is  a 
call  to  be  what  we  are.  The  tiger  calls 
to  the  tiger  in  us.  But  ...  we  don’t 
respond  to  feelings  easily.  Maybe  we 
are  not  tigers  after  all!  Maybe  our  feel- 
ings are  deceiving  us.  So  we  stay  with 
the  goats  and  live  the  goat’s  life. 

It’s  quite  true  that  feelings  are  not 
always  reliable.  For  twenty  years  a 
woman  had  been  driven  to  insomnia  by 
the  feeling  each  night  that  there  was  a 
burglar  in  the  house.  For  twenty  years 
her  husband  had  padded  downstairs, 
Hooked  around,  and  then  returned  with 
the  reassuring  word  before  this  woman 
could  fall  asleep  that  there  was  no 
burglar  present.  After  twenty  years,  that 
kind  of  cure  for  insomnia  becomes  a 
chore  to  a husband,  you  know.  One 
night  when  he  went  downstairs  he 
found  himself  looking  into  the  barrel 
of  a gun. 

“Hands  up!”  commanded  the  robber. 
“Keep  still  and  hand  over  your  valua- 
bles, and  nothing  will  happen  to  you.” 

The  man  assured  the  burglar  that 
there  would  be  no  outcry  and  that  he 
was  welcome  to  the  silver.  “However,” 
he  said,  “I  wish  you  would  do  one  favor 
before  you  go.  I want  you  to  come 
upstairs  to  meet  my  wife.  She  has  been 
looking  for  you  every  night  for  twenty 
years.” 

One  night  in  twenty  years  is  not  a 
very  high  reliability  record  for  placing 
trust  in  feelings.  Feelings  of  anxiety,  ac- 
cording to  one  well  known  medical 
clinic,  cause  thirty-five  per  cent  of  all  the 
illness  they  treat.  Dr.  Charles  Mayo  has 
said,  “I  have  never  known  a man  who 
died  from  overwork,  but  many  who 
have  died  from  doubt.”  “Doubt”  is  a 
feeling  and  in  many  ways  unjustifiable 


feelings  of  worry,  doubt,  and  anxiety 
are  primary  destroyers  in  our  society. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger, 
the  feeling  side  of  our  life  has  been  so 
eroded  by  our  technological  trust  in  this 
scientific  age  that  a man  like  Will  Her- 
berg  can  speak  about  “our  mechanistic 
bias  toward  depersonalization  and 
‘thingification,’  ” and  then  add,  “Every- 
thing about  man — body,  mind,  and 
spirit — tends  to  be  mechanized.”  Slowly 
but  surely,  we  are  becoming  a feeling- 
less culture.  Television  has  become  the 
crowning  example  where  we  see  disas- 
ter and  death;  a Peruvian  earthquake, 
bodies  rotting  in  the  fields  of  East  Paki- 
stan, or  President  Kennedy’s  assassin 
killed  before  our  very  eyes;  see  it  all  in 
our  living  rooms  as  detached  observers, 
quite  uninvolved  emotionally.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  trend  Will  Herberg,  a 
social  philosopher  and  theologian  at 
Drew  University,  observes, 

“.  . . the  religious  task  has  become 
not  primarily  the  saving  of  souls;  be- 
fore that  even,  it  has  become  how  to 
have  human  beings  at  all,  how  to  have 
persons,  not  things;  how  to  have  per- 
sons, not  personnel.” 

The  preserving  of  feelings,  the  honest 
response  of  human  beings  to  life  about 
them,  is  becoming  a crisis  need  in  our 
culture.  The  mushrooming  into  promi- 
nence of  “T”  Groups,  of  Encounter 
Groups,  of  Sensitivity  Training  Groups 
is  no  accident.  It  is  the  response  of 
human  beings  to  a degenerating  dimen- 
sion of  their  life.  It  is  in  part  under- 
neath the  cry  of  youth  against  the 
Establishment;  that  giant,  monolithic, 
depersonalizing  maw  of  society  into 
which  all  must  march  if  they  are  to  be 
successful  in  this  world’s  terms. 

Deep  down  in  all  of  us  there  is  a 
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growing  apprehension  that  success, 
mechanistically,  scientifically,  indus- 
trially, may  devour  the  best  that  man 
has  ...  his  humanness.  If  we  let  our- 
selves become  things,  insensitive  to  love, 
to  tenderness,  to  beauty,  to  freedom,  we 
know  instinctively  that  we  will  “have 
gained  the  whole  world  but  lost  our 
souls!”  Goethe  wrote  of  Friedrich 
Schiller,  the  German  poet  of  some  two 
hundred  years  ago,  a dramatist  and  free 
spirit  as  well  as  a man  of  faith, 

“.  . . his  mind  walked  forth  tre- 
mendously 

Into  the  eternity  of  the  true,  good 
and  beautiful, 

And  he  left  behind  him  in  unreal 
light 

The  ordinary  that  binds  all  of  us.” 

“The  true,  the  good,  the  beautiful” — 
those  are  qualities  of  the  spirit.  They  are 
feelings,  and  life  is  barren  without 
them.”  “Feeling  is  the  basic  constitutive 
element  in  religion,”  said  Schleier- 
macher.  If  there  is  one  area  of  the 
church’s  life  that  has  been  eroded  by 
two,  maybe  three,  generations  of  head 
consciousness  in  Protestantism,  it  is  the 
heart.  Our  head  emphasis  has  tended  to 
overkill  the  emotions.  We  should  have 
listened  harder  when  Dwight  L.  Moody 
warned  that  you  don’t  have  to  go  to 
the  North  Pole  to  find  an  iceberg.  Just 
go  to  a Presbyterian  Church.  Don’t  get 
me  wrong!  I am  not  anti-intellectual. 
(Not  in  this  setting  at  least  I can  assure 
you.)  With  Kant  I agree,  that  “to  think 
and  to  think  hard  is  a religious  duty,” 
but  we  do  our  duty  poorly  when  we 
squeeze  our  emotions  dry  and,  there- 
fore, offer  to  God  a vapid  intellectual- 
ism  that  is  about  as  warm  and  appeal- 
ing as  leftover  grits. 

It’s  not  that  we  are  just  dull,  however. 


I wish  it  were  just  that.  A goat  is  a 
goat  is  a goat  . . . and  that  is  somehow 
understandable,  even  excusable  . . . but 
we  have  resented  and  resisted  every 
warming  trend  in  church  life.  You 
would  think  we  were  Polar  Bears,  not 
fallen  tigers  running  with  the  goats. 
Let  an  “Amen”  be  said  in  most  Pres- 
byterian churches  and  hostility  oozes 
out  from  the  pews  like  molten  lava 
from  a volcanic  crevice.  Put  a little 
freedom  and  joy  into  the  locked  in  or- 
ders of  our  worship  style  and  the  re- 
sistance becomes  as  stiff  as  a new  pair 
of  jeans  . . . (and  that  will  test  the  mem- 
ory of  most  of  you). 

But  . . . it’s  got  to  come.  We  are 
drowning  in  the  dust  of  our  staid  and 
proper,  formal  and  flat,  colorless  and 
joyless  embracing  of  the  faith.  God  help 
us!  We  need  to  hear  the  roar  of  the 
tiger,  feel  our  hearts  beat  a tattoo  of 
response,  feel  the  goose-bumps  get 
goose-bumps,  experience  the  adrenalin 
pump  into  our  veins  to  push  out  the 
embalming  fluid.  We  need  to  respond 
like  tigers,  roar  uninhibitedly  the  re- 
sponse we  feel,  express  our  emotions 
with  more  freedom,  laugh,  and  cry,  em- 
brace and  care,  be  joyful  and  show  our 
love.  It’s  elemental  to  faith  and  we  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  in  a depersonaliz- 
ing society  of  being  anything  but  ex- 
travagantly personal,  consciously  warm, 
openly  loving.  If  we  are  to  recognize 
God  we  will  not  do  it  with  the  head 
alone,  or  the  measures  and  scales  of 
science.  We  will  do  it  through  the  heart. 

So  God  calls  to  us  from  the  edge  of 
the  forest  of  human  existence  in  Jesus 
Christ.  He  beckons  to  us  out  of  the 
humanness  of  Jesus  to  come  and  be  like 
him.  The  man  Jesus  calls  us  back  to  our 
manhood.  The  call  is  at  once  a judg- 
ment and  an  invitation. 
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It  judges  where  we  are.  Like  the  tiger 
we  have  been  living  with  the  goats.  We 
have  bought  the  goat’s  life  as  true  life. 
The  tiger  in  us  has  been  lost  in  the 
overlay  of  our  accustomed  style  of  life. 
Our  selfishness  is  judged,  for  this  Jesus 
gave  his  life  away  as  an  example  of  the 
style  of  life  that  is  truly  human.  We 
cannot  therefore  continue  to  build  our 
church  institutions  with  the  kind  of 
competitive  pride  that  makes  us  seek  to 
out-do  the  Methodists  or  Episcopalians. 
In  fact,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  denom- 
inalism needs  to  come  under  careful 
I scrutiny  to  see  if  perhaps  we  are  pre- 
! serving  it  in  an  age  where  the  only 
i validity  for  competing  sectarianism  is 
selfish  pride.  We  need  to  examine  our 
protective  institutional  practices  which 
! cause  us  to  care  so  much  about  the  shine 
on  our  church  floors,  the  number  of 
years  a painted  wall  can  survive  with- 
out repainting  and  a carpet  can  last 
without  becoming  threadbare,  that  we 
operate  closed  institutions  that  turn 
away  the  public  for  the  sake  of  shinier 
terrazzo  and  more  spotless  paint.  Our 
stratified  systems  of  self-importance  are 
judged,  for  this  Jesus  lived  among  the 
outcasts,  and  the  poor,  “a  friend  of  pub- 
licans and  sinners.”  How  can  we  justify 
our  middle  class  institutions,  the  way 
we  delight  in  being  associated  in  our 
churches  through  faith  with  the  right 
kind  of  people?  How  can  we  hear  the 
tiger  roar  and  not  feel  the  breath  of  his 
judgment  upon  us  for  holding  at  arm’s 
length  the  publicans  and  sinners  of 
twentieth  century  American  . . . the 
blacks,  the  Jews,  the  poor?  Our  absorp- 
tion with  material  things  and  our  use 
of  the  material  as  a measure  of  the 
quality  of  life  is  judged  by  this  Jesus 
who  owned  nothing  except  his  home- 
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spun  robe  and  said  quite  simply,  “the 
Son  of  man  has  no  place  to  lay  his 
head.” 

II 

But  the  tiger  at  the  edge  of  the  forest 
not  only  roars  his  judgment  on  us  for 
living  the  goat’s  life,  but  he  roars  an 
invitation  to  us  to  claim  our  nature  and 
to  be  what  we  are.  He  invites  us  back 
to  our  humanity,  to  give  up  playing  at 
God  which  is  where  so  many  of  us  have 
gone  wrong,  or  to  give  up  the  degen- 
erate life,  the  subhuman  ways  of  grovel- 
ing for  our  existence,  which  is  where 
others  of  us  have  fallen.  He  invites  us 
to  stop  being  what  we  are  not.  He  in- 
vites us  to  be  ourselves,  to  let  it  all  hang 
out ...  no  pretense  ...  no  cover  up  . . . 
just  to  be  what  we  are — men  and  wom- 
en. He  invites  us  to  acknowledge  God 
who  is  Lord  and  to  settle  down  with 
God’s  love  and  to  live  lovingly,  gra- 
ciously, openly,  extravagantly  for  the 
sake  of  others  and  our  beloved  world  as 
God  does.  But  why  go  on?  You  know 
what  it  is  all  about.  You  have  heard  the 
tiger  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  of  human 
existence.  Your  ears  have  received  the 
message.  Your  minds  have  understood 
the  meaning.  But  what  about  your  feel- 
ings? Has  something  in  this  man  Jesus, 
whom  Paul  called  “the  first-born  of  all 
creation,”  touched  a sympathetic  chord 
in  you.  Can  you  feel  some  primeval 
urge  in  you  calling  you  to  respond  to 
him?  Is  there  a deep,  gnawing  feeling 
that  this  is  where  life  ought  really  to 
be?  Do  you  sense  like  the  tiger  a hun- 
ger to  try  your  hand  at  this  new  style  of 
life,  to  break  out  of  where  you  are  and 
to  help  the  church  break  out  into  this 
unknown  life  that  is  a bit  frightening; 
surely  filled  with  great  risk,  but  which 
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feels  like  it  might  make  living  an  ex- 
hilarating experience? 

“He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,”  as  we  all  are.  He  is  “the  first-born 
of  all  creation,”  which  is  to  say  the 
prototype  of  humanity.  He  stands  beck- 


oning you  to  give  it  up,  this  life  of 
“eating  and  bleating,”  the  goat’s  life 
and  to  respond  to  the  tiger  in  you  which 
is  also  in  him.  He  calls  you  to  himself 
...  to  be  like  him  . . . what  you  really 
are,  a human  person. 


DYNAMIC  CONTEXT 

In  our  day  it  is  possible  to  assert  that  the  context  for  theology  is  the  relationship  of  man 
and  God,  just  as  Calvin  put  it,  but  at  the  same  dme  to  enter  a few  specifics  about  what  it  means 
to  take  that  context  seriously.  The  biblical  message  itself  must  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
scholarship  that  includes  historical,  linguistic,  archaeological,  and  related  modern  means  of 
grasping  its  message.  The  development  both  of  religious  ideas  and  institutions  must  be  ex- 
amined with  the  aid  of  modern  historical  methods,  not  wholly  devoid  of  possible  bias  but 
attempting  to  acknowledge  it  when  it  is  inevitable.  The  philosophical  disciplines  that  deal 
with  the  assumptions  behind  all  reflective  thinking  must  be  looked  at  not  only  for  their  pos- 
sible help  in  sharpening  tools  but  also  in  giving  theological  thought  a constructive  base.  The 
world  is  a much  smaller  place  these  days,  and  so  the  serious  and  sympathetic  study  of  other 
religions  is  a genuine  obligation. 

But  the  fleshing  out  of  the  meaning  of  the  context  of  the  God-man  relationship  requires 
also  serious  attention  to  those  modern  disciplines  that  have  studied  man  in  himself  or  in  his 
relationships,  such  as  psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  economics,  political  science,  and 
others.  The  argument  of  this  book  has  been  that  the  understanding  of  dynamics,  while  by 
no  means  the  sole  perspective  that  can  illuminate  the  meaning  of  theological  teachings,  is 
nevertheless  of  great  importance.  And  I have  had  no  hesitation  in  showing  that  my  original 
grasp  of  psycho-dynamics  and  socio-dynamics  was  made  possible  by  the  psychological  and  so- 
ciological disciplines. 

Once  we  have  grasped  the  basic  point  of  view,  that  theological  doctrines  themselves  always 
exist  in  a dynamic  relationship,  containing  tensions  and  equilibriums  and  the  temptation  to 
distortion,  then  we  can  proceed  to  deal  with  these  dimensions  whenever  theological  teachings 
are  discussed.  To  some  shrewd  theologians  I must  confess  that  my  insistence  on  the  dynamics 
may  appear  as  belaboring  an  obvious  point.  But  even  if  they  should  be  right,  I still  believe 
that  the  dynamic  nature  of  theological  doctrines  is  worth  the  risk  of  belaboring. 

— Seward  Hiltner,  in  Theological  Dynamics  (Abingdon,  1972,  pp.  200-201) 


Let  Us  Remember 

by  John  A.  Mackay 

We  are  met  together  in  a unique 
context.  This  being  Memorial 
Day,  the  act  of  remembrance  in  which 
i we  engage  has  an  unusual  dimension. 
The  perspective  of  our  gathering  in- 
i volves  both  the  American  nation  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Let  it 
be  quite  clear  that  the  coincidence  was 
undesigned. 


Those  That  Are  No  More 

A.  This  morning  throughout  the 
United  States  the  national  Day  of  Re- 
membrance is  being  celebrated.  We  are 
being  solemnly  confronted  by  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fellow 
Americans  have  died  for  their  country. 
Throughout  all  the  states  of  the  Union 
millions  of  flowers  and  wreaths  will  to- 
day bedeck  our  cemeteries. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we 
have  reached  one  of  the  darkest  hours 
in  our  nation’s  history.  It  is  an  hour 
of  shadow  and  gloom.  The  tragic  strug- 
gle in  Vietnam  continues  and  becomes 
increasingly  meaningless.  It  would  also 
appear  that  the  hope  so  deeply  cherished 
that  the  recent  American-Russian  en- 
counter would  be  creative  has  been  dis- 
pelled. 

B.  But  let  us  also  remember  the 
other  context  of  this  meeting.  We  have 
come  to  Miller  Chapel  in  the  context  of 
our  Seminary’s  heritage.  It  is  a time  to 
remember  in  a thoughtful  manner  that 
we  who  are  gathered  here  belong  to  the 


Alumni  Day  7972  featured  an  address  by 
John  A.  Mackay  at  the  traditional  Memorial 
Service.  World  churchman,  missionary , and 
educator,  Dr.  Mackay  is  president  and  pro- 
fessor of  ecumenics,  emeritus  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

Reformed  tradition,  a tradition  in  which 
personalities  like  John  Calvin,  John 
Knox  and  John  Witherspoon  have  had 
special  prominence.  It  is  fitting  to  re- 
member afresh  that  famous  symbolic 
emblem  known  as  Calvin’s  Crest.  En- 
shrined upon  that  crest  are  words  which 
in  the  English  version  read,  “My  heart 
I give  thee,  Lord,  eagerly  and  sincerely.” 
It  is  appropriate  to  have  in  mind  that 
the  total  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ 
which  that  symbol  proclaims  is  at  the 
core  of  the  Reformed  tradition,  as  it 
is  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  equally  appropriate  to  remember 
Calvin’s  interpretation  of  the  church 
and  its  essential  nature.  “The  church,” 
said  Calvin,  “is  the  instrument  of  God’s 
glory.”  Which  means  that  the  com- 
munity called  the  church  is  true  to  its 
nature  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
servant,  in  the  manner  of  Jesus  Christ 
its  Head.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that 
ultimate  Christian  reality  and  responsi- 
bility are  inseparably  related  to  service, 
that  the  church’s  supreme  role  is  to  be 
Christ’s  servant.  The  church  to  be  true 
to  its  Lord  and  to  its  role  must  be  active 
and  dynamic.  It  must  move  beyond 
ideas,  structures  and  forms  of  worship. 
There  is  a beyond,  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten, to  the  purely  theological,  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  liturgical.  “Let  the  church  be 
the  church.”  Let  it  be  Christ-centered 
in  all  that  it  is  and  does.  Let  it  give 
contemporaneity  to  the  first  century 
formula  of  Christian  doctrine,  “Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord.” 
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In  this  background,  let  us  remember 
those  Princeton  Seminary  alumni  who 
have  passed  away  in  this  last  year.  Their 
number  is  seventy-one.  As  we  scan  the 
list,  some  of  the  names  are  known  to  us 
and  some  are  unknown.  Their  identity 
covers  a wide  range,  from  Harry  Bald- 
win Roberts  of  the  Class  of  1903  to 
Charles  Albert  Marriott  of  the  Class 
of  1970. 

Listed  in  this  group  are  two  class- 
mates of  my  own  who  were  members 
with  me  of  the  Class  of  1915.  One  is 
Leslie  Lewis  Lease  (1887-1971),  who 
passed  away  last  November.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  and  during  his  lifetime  had 
been  a missionary  in  India  for  fifteen 
years.  The  other  is  Moffott  Ross  Plaxco. 
He,  too,  belonged  to  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church,  was  a professor  and 
had  been  Moderator  of  his  denomina- 
tion. 

I think  also  of  alumni  who  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year  have  lost  their 
beloved  life  partners.  One  of  these  is 
my  fellow-classmate,  Samuel  Floyd 
Franklin,  whom  we  old  timers  call  our 
“Scribe”  because  of  the  remarkable 
epistolary  missives  which  he  sends  us 
from  time  to  time.  But  let  us  also  re- 
member that  a distinguished  faculty 
member,  Donald  Macleod,  has  lost  his 
beloved  life-partner.  She  perished  in  a 
fatal  car  accident  some  weeks  ago.  How 
can  I forget,  and  how  moving  it  is  to 
recall,  that  my  last  presence  in  this 
pulpit  was  to  share  in  the  Service  of 
Remembrance  for  Norma  Macleod. 

For  all  these  alumni  and  friends  let 
us  thank  God,  and  not  least  for  their 
contribution  to  the  Christian  life.  Let 
us  remember  too  their  loved  ones  who 
remain. 


II 

Realities  That  Are  Abiding 

But  from  remembrance  of  what  was 
and  which  has  passed  away,  let  us  re- 
member things  that  were  and  which 
continue  to  be.  I ask  that  you  now  move 
with  me  into  the  context  of  my  own  life 
pilgrimage.  To  describe  such  a move- 
ment is  a delicate  and  difficult  task. 
But  I feel  constrained  to  share  with  you 
some  remembrances  of  what  life  has 
meant  to  me,  an  octogenarian  still  mov- 
ing on  life’s  road. 

Two  basic  centralities  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  have  had  a profound  in- 
fluence upon  my  life  and  thought  from 
boyhood  years  till  now.  These  centrali- 
ties are  Christ  and  the  church. 

A.  I begin  with  Jesus  Christ.  I learned 
increasingly  in  the  course  of  my  stu- 
dent years  from  high  school  to  seminary, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  move  beyond  re- 
ligion as  such.  For  religion  can  be  an 
“opiate  of  the  people.”  I learned  that 
there  is  a beyond  to  Christianity  as  a 
religion,  which  can  be  static  and  merely 
traditional.  I came  to  learn  that  in  its 
essence  Christianity  is  Christ.  The  real- 
ity and  significance  of  the  “Historical 
Jesus,”  of  the  “Crucified  and  Risen 
Christ,”  of  the  Christ  who  said,  “Follow 
me,”  of  the  Pauline  “Christ  in  us,”  took 
on  a luminous  and  dynamic  dimension 
in  my  life.  An  evangelical  affirmation 
from  the  Middle  Ages  began  to  find 
an  echo  within  me:  “I  have  one  passion 
in  life  and  it  is  He.”  Then  came  a 
climactic  moment  in  my  thinking.  It 
came  at  a Christian  missionary  Confer- 
ence on  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  1928. 
I was  a member  of  the  Committee  that 
formulated  the  Jerusalem  Message 
which  said,  “Our  message  is  Jesus 
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Christ.  He  is  the  revelation  of  what 
God  is  and  of  what  man  through  Him 
may  become.”  That  affirmation  became 
part  of  my  being. 

In  the  background  of  this  movement 
in  my  thinking  was  the  experience  of  a 
personal  encounter  with  Christ  in  my 
early  teen-age  years.  I was  passing 
through  a period  of  spiritual  yearning 
when  something  happened.  Suddenly 
Christ  became  a living  reality  in  my  life. 
I experienced  the  ecstatic  as  I roved  the 
Scottish  hills.  I fell  in  love  with  the  Bi- 
ble, which  began  to  speak  to  me  in  a 
, very  personal  and  meaningful  manner. 
Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Ephesians  became 
my  favorite  book.  In  the  experience  I 
had  just  passed  through  these  words 
were  reproduced:  “And  you  He  made 
alive,  when  you  were  dead”  (2:1).  A 
new  era  began  in  my  life.  As  I faced 
the  future  I was  gripped  by  the  words 
of  an  ancient  Psalm,  which  have  given 
me  a sense  of  God’s  presence  and  guid- 
ance in  many  moments  of  crisis  down 
the  years:  Those  words  are,  “My  times 
are  in  Thy  hand”  (31  :i5). 

This  awareness  of  Christ’s  reality  as  a 
personal  presence  in  life  was  accom- 
panied by  a sense  of  his  companionship 
in  every  life  situation.  He  became  my 
road  companion  in  each  of  the  several 
cultures  where  I was  destined  to  work 
and  fulfill  my  Christian  vocation.  It  was 
the  conviction  that  he  who  had  re- 
deemed me  and  made  me  his  own  de- 
sired me  to  be  his  witness  beyond  the 
confines  of  my  native  Scotland  that  led 
me  to  become  what  in  those  days  was 
called  a “foreign  missionary.”  There 
followed  sixteen  years  in  Latin  America, 
during  which  it  became  my  privilege  to 
reside  with  my  family  in  three  different 
countries,  Peru,  Uruguay  and  Mexico. 
As  mission  school  teacher,  as  university 


professor,  as  travelling  lecturer,  as  writer 
of  books,  I had  one  aim.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  Spanish  language  and 
in  very  diverse  contexts  I sought  to  com- 
municate this  philosophy  of  life:  To  be 
a real  man,  a true  human  being,  one 
must  become  Christ’s  man. 

Let  me  be  specific.  The  first  public 
address  I was  privileged  to  give  to  a 
Peruvian  audience  was  entitled  “La  Pro- 
fesion  de  Hombre.”  This  title  is  diffi- 
cult to  render  in  English  but  may  be 
phrased:  “The  Profession — the  vocation 
— of  being  a real  human  being.”  One 
can  become  truly  human,  I pointed  out, 
only  when  Jesus  Christ  becomes  a real- 
ity in  one’s  life.  My  first  book  in  Spanish, 
published  in  Uruguay  in  1927,  was  on 
the  Parables  of  Jesus.  It  had  as  its  title 
the  words  of  Jesus,  But  l Say  to  You 
(Mas  yo  os  Digo ).  My  second  book, 
which  came  from  the  press  some  years 
later,  bore  the  title  The  Meaning  of  Life 
(El  Sentido  de  la  Vida).  Its  thesis  was 
this:  In  order  to  be  truly  human  one 
must  become  Christian,  which  happens 
when  Jesus  Christ  becomes  life’s  center. 
Some  years  later,  when  our  home  was  in 
Mexico  City,  and  on  the  eve  of  accept- 
ing a Presbyterian  mission  board  assign- 
ment in  New  York,  I wrote  my  first 
book  in  English.  It  was  published  in 
London,  England,  and  was  entitled  The 
Other  Spanish  Christ.  This  volume  was 
a presentation  of  the  Christ  of  the  Span- 
ish Mystics  and  Reformers,  who  had 
been  rejected  for  centuries  by  the  Span- 
ish Catholic  hierarchy  but  who  was  now 
being  rediscovered  and  was  becoming  a 
potent  spiritual  force. 

Let  me  repeat  the  thesis  which  has 
been  central  in  my  life  philosophy,  and 
which  I have  striven  to  express  by  lip 
and  pen,  with  discretion  and  decision, 
across  the  years:  True  humanity  comes 
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to  one  through  a personal  relationship  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  a living  presence. 

B.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
relationship  to  Christ  involves  member- 
ship in  a community.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  Christian  religion  for  pure  in- 
dividualism. This  too  I learned  and 
wish  to  emphasize. 

As  the  years  of  my  experience  of 
Christ’s  centrality  in  life  and  thought 
moved  on,  I made  another  discovery.  I 
discovered  the  reality  of  the  church, 
which  in  the  early  years  of  my  Christian 
life  meant  little  to  me  and  became  an 
increasing  problem  for  me. 

What  is  the  church?  It  is  essentially 
the  “Community  of  Christ.”  In  the 
words  of  the  finest  definition  I know, 
“The  church  is  the  fellowship  of  those 
for  whom  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.” 

When  Christ  gripped  me  in  my  early 
boyhood  years  and  became  real  and  dear 
to  me,  I belonged  to  a small  Presbyterian 
denomination  called  the  Free  Presby- 
terian Church.  This  church  was  ex- 
tremely sectarian  in  its  theology  and 
worship  and  in  its  relations  with  other 
Christian  groups.  But  it  regarded  itself 
to  be  the  “Church  of  the  Millennium.” 
“When  the  millennium  comes,”  said  one 
of  the  church’s  laymen,  “it  will  be  rec- 
ognized that  we  are  the  church .”  I had 
great  difficulty  as  a teen-ager  in  being 
admitted  to  membership  in  this  com- 
munion. But  when  I was  admitted  I 
decided  to  study  for  the  ministry  under 
its  auspices.  I later  resigned  from  this 
denomination  in  which  I grew  up,  and 
completed  my  theological  preparation  in 
Princeton  Seminary.  It  was  on  this  cam- 
pus that  Christian  community , across 
all  ecclesiastical  boundaries,  began  to  be- 
come a reality  in  my  life. 

Subsequent  study  in  Spain  was  fol- 
lowed by  my  ordination  to  the  Christian 


ministry  in  1916  by  another  Presbyteri- 
an denomination  called  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  Under  its  jurisdiction  my 
wife  and  I founded  a school  in  Lima, 
Peru.  This  school,  may  I remark,  first 
called  “Colegio  Anglo-Peruano”1  and 
later  “Colegio  San  Andres,”2  has,  ac- 
cording to  a recent  declaration  of  the 
Peruvian  government,  become  the  lead- 
ing private  school  in  their  country. 

Following  our  departure  as  a family 
from  Peru,  my  resignation  from  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  my  as- 
signment, under  Y.M.C.A.  auspices,  to 
become  an  itinerant  expounder  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  Latin  American  lands, 
something  happened  of  a paradoxical 
character.  While  Jesus  Christ  became 
increasingly  real  and  meaningful  to  me, 

I lost  faith  in  the  church,  I mean  the 
church  as  an  organization,  a structure. 

I continued  to  attend  church  services, 
but  I no  longer  belonged  to  any  denomi- 
nation. 

As  I reflect  on  this  mood  it  would  ap-  1 
pear  that  two  phenomena  produced  my 
antichurchism.  The  first  was  my  dis-  ] 
illusionment  with  the  two  denomina- 
tions to  which  I had  ecclesiastically  : 
belonged.  The  second  was  the  tragic  I 
phenomenon  of  die  Hispanic  Catholic  I 
Church  to  which  I had  devoted  a great 
deal  of  study.  This  church  throughout 
the  centuries  had  become  Christ’s  pa- 
tron, relegating  Him  to  a very  secondary 
position.  The  result:  I lost  faith  in  the 
church. 

Then  came  a rediscovery  of  die  church 
as  a Christian  ultimate  which  called  for 
understanding  and  loyalty.  A new  era 
in  my  life  began.  Christ  and  the  church 
became  inseparably  related  in  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  Christian  task,  and  in- 

1Anglo-Peruvian  School 

2 St.  Andrew’s  School 
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spired  the  struggle  that  got  under  way 
as  I left  Mexico  for  the  United  States. 
Here  is  what  happened. 

My  departure  from  Latin  America  as 
the  major  sphere  of  my  Christian  wit- 
ness followed  an  invitation  extended  to 
me  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.A.  I was  invited  to  become  the 
Board’s  Secretary  for  Latin  America  and 
Africa.  The  inspirer  of  this  invitation 
was  Robert  E.  Speer  who  was  the 
Board’s  chief  execudve.  From  the  time, 
the  Fall  of  1910,  when  I heard  Speer 
address  a university  audience  during 
my  student  days  in  Aberdeen,  this 
man  by  his  writings,  personality  and 
public  addresses,  exercised  a greater  in- 
fluence upon  my  Christian  outlook  than 
any  other  individual.  So  when  I re- 
ceived the  call  to  comradeship  with 
Robert  E.  Speer  in  his  missionary  com- 
mitment I felt  God  was  in  the  call.  Four 
years  later  this  man  was  a member  of 
the  Committee  that  urged  me  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  an  ofhce  I had  previously 
declined. 

It  was  the  new  contacts,  friendships 
and  responsibilities  that  came  to  me 
during  my  first  years  of  residence  in 
North  America  that  led  me  to  dedicate 
major  concern  to  the  question  of  the 
church.  Soon  after  my  arrival  I became 
involved  in  the  organization  of  the  his- 
toric Conference  on  Life  and  Wor\ 
which  met  at  Oxford,  England,  in  1937. 
I was  made  chairman  of  one  of  the 
major  groups  that  conducted  the  affairs 
of  that  gathering.  In  the  document 
which  I was  asked  to  prepare  as  the 
basis  for  study  by  this  group,  of  which 
William  Temple,  John  Foster  Dulles 
and  W.  A.  Visser’t  Hooft  were  mem- 
bers, I used  the  words:  “Let  the  church 


be  the  church.”  By  that  I meant:  Let 
the  church  be  in  its  historical  existence 
what  it  is  in  its  eternal  essence.  This 
injunction  regarding  the  church  made 
an  impact.  According  to  the  record,  it 
moved  far  beyond  the  Oxford  precincts. 
Speaking  personally,  those  words  en- 
shrined my  basic  yearning. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  decades  that 
followed,  my  new-born  conviction  re- 
garding the  centrality  of  the  church  in 
the  Christian  religion  was  echoed  in 
three  major  convictions  to  which  I be- 
gan to  give  expression.  First,  the  church 
is  the  Community  of  Christ.  Second,  the 
church  is  true  to  its  communal  essence 
and  responsibility  when,  as  community, 
it  lives  as  Christ’s  servant  and  as  the 
instrument  of  God  glory,  that  is,  when 
it  makes  manifest  to  the  world  the  full 
dimension  of  God’s  being  and  purpose. 
Third,  I became  convinced  that  the 
church  needed  a new  science  to  which  I 
gave  the  name  “ecumenics”  and  defined 
thus:  “Ecumenics  is  the  Science  of  the 
Church  Universal  conceived  as  a world 
missionary  community,  its  nature,  func- 
tions, relations  and  strategy.” 

But  let  me  hasten  on.  What  I have 
been  saying  regarding  the  church  as  es- 
sentially community  provides  the  need- 
ed perspective  for  an  understanding  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  concept  of 
community  oriented  and  inspired  semi- 
nary policy  in  the  years  following  the 
Oxford  Conference. 

When  I became  a student  in  Prince- 
ton Seminary  in  1913,  the  year  before 
World  War  I,  seminarians  belonged 
to  clubs  where  they  dined  and  had 
a good  time  together.  Groups  met 
from  time  to  time  for  prayer  or  to  con- 
sider issues  raised  by  such  dynamic 
and  profoundly  evangelical  youth  or- 
ganizations as  The  Student  Christian 
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Movement  and  The  Student  Volunteer 
Movement.  There  were  regular  chapel 
services  and  significant  occasions  when 
students  were  privileged  to  listen  to  spe- 
cially invited  lecturers.  But  outside  rou- 
tine procedures  or  academic  functions 
there  was  no  community  sense  or  rela- 
tions among  or  between  students,  fac- 
ulty members,  administrators  and  work- 
men. I recall  the  sensation  created  in  my 
senior  year  when  a student  organization 
was  formed  across  club  boundaries  and 
of  which  a foreigner  from  a land  called 
Scotland  was  elected  Chairman.  The 
new  communal  venture  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  as  a menace  by  the 
Administration. 

Twenty-one  years  later  life’s  greatest 
honor  and  responsibility  came  to  me:  I 
was  elected  President  of  this  beloved 
institution.  Fresh  projects  got  under 
way  which  made  their  impact  in  the 
theological  world.  An  annual  ten-day 
Institute  of  Theology  began  to  be  held 
in  the  month  of  July.  A quarterly  theo- 
logical journal  called  Theology  Today 
was  launched.  A School  of  Christian 
Education  was  founded.  Women  and 
blacks  began  to  be  admitted  as  seminary 
students  and  given  full  status. 

But  my  deepest  concern  and  most 
crucial  task  was  to  transform  Princeton 
Seminary  from  being  merely  a distin- 
guished institution  of  theological  educa- 
tion to  becoming  a vital  manifestation 
of  Christian  togetherness.  The  aim  was 
to  maintain  and  to  increase  academic 
excellence,  while  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing dynamic  reality  to  the  spirit  of  com- 
munity in  every  facet  of  seminary  life. 

The  pursuit  of  unity  as  community  on 
the  Seminary  campus  became  the  goal 
of  my  aspirations.  The  acquisition  of  the 
old  Hun  School  property,  which  in- 
cluded a large  gymnasium,  made  it  pos- 


sible to  transform  the  small  existing 
gymnasium  into  a structure  that  pro- 
vided offices  for  administrative  growth, 
which  was  now  beginning  to  take  place. 
On  the  edge  of  the  campus,  tennis  courts 
and  a swimming  pool  were  constructed 
for  the  use  of  students  and  faculty.  The 
basement  and  top  story  of  Stuart  Hall 
were  restructured  in  such  a way  as  to 
provide  a book-room,  meeting  places  for 
students  and  an  auditorium  for  discus- 
sions. Week-end  retreats  began  to  be 
held  in  chosen  spots  away  from  Prince- 
ton. These  were  attended  by  students 
and  faculty,  in  separate  groups  or  to- 
gether. The  programs  for  those  gath- 
erings included  devotional  exercises  and 
the  discussion  of  topics  that  ran  the 
gamut  of  human  interest  or  concern. 
There  was  free  encounter.  On  the  cam- 
pus students  were  encouraged  to  share 
their  concerns  with  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  faculty.  The  Presi- 
dent’s home  was  open  to  all.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  members  of  the 
entire  student  body  to  visit  Springdale 
in  the  course  of  the  year  in  accordance 
with  a worked  out  schedule.  Close  per- 
sonal relations  were  also  established 
with  the  workmen  who  served  the  Semi- 
nary, whether  in  the  campus  buildings 
or  on  the  grounds.  Those  men  and 
their  wives  met  once  a year  on  the 
Springdale  lawn  for  a social  evening 
together. 

The  sense  of  community  continued  to 
grow.  But  there  was  a major  obstacle 
that  made  it  impossible  to  give  con- 
crete and  visible  expression  to  com- 
munal reality.  It  was  the  existence  of 
a number  of  traditional  and  rival  clubs 
to  which  seminary  students  belonged  as 
members,  in  which  they  dined,  and  in 
which  they  enjoyed  unique  fellowship 
but  with  a pardsan  spirit. 
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Then  came  the  erection  of  the  Cam- 
pus Center.  The  new  structure  led  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  club  complex.  At 
the  same  time  it  made  provision  in  a 
unique  manner  for  what  the  clubs  were 
at  their  best.  It  became  possible  for  all 
segments  of  the  seminary  society  to  en- 
joy their  identity  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  concrete  expression  to  the  pres- 
ence of  community.  A study  of  the  va- 
riety and  style  of  the  rooms  that  compose 
the  Campus  Center  reveals  how  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  most  diverse 
groups  to  meet  separately  or  together 
for  meals,  discussions,  lectures  or  re- 
unions. 

The  significance,  or  one  might  say, 
the  Christian  philosophy,  of  the  Cam- 
pus Center,  is  verbally  enshrined  on  the 
plaque  that  meets  the  eye  as  one  passes 
through  the  main  entrance.  The  words 
read: 

“this  building 

ERECTED 

BY  THE  SACRIFICIAL  GIFTS 
OF  MANY  ALUMNI  AND  FRIENDS 
OF  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
IS  DEDICATED 

TO  THE  CREATION  ON  THIS  CAMPUS 
OF  A CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITY 
WHOSE  MEMBERS  DRAWN  FROM 
DIVERSE  LANDS  AND  CHURCHES 
SHALL  SERVE  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD 
THE  ONE  CHURCH  WHICH  IS 

Christ’s  body.” 

The  Speer  Library,  which  was  erected 
: some  years  later,  gave  still  further  ex- 
pression to  the  communal  ideal.  The 
! wide  diversity  of  rooms  that  are  located 
around  and  beyond  the  bookshelves 
symbolize  in  a significant  manner  the 
fact  that  the  Speer  Library  is  a place 
for  the  experience  and  visible  expression 


of  Christian  community  and  not  merely 
for  the  study  of  books  or  the  acquisition 
of  ideas.  But  the  chief  symbol  of  this 
communal  reality  is  the  Library’s  largest 
room,  where  the  Seminary’s  Board  of 
Trustees,  its  Administration  and  Fac- 
ulty, its  Student  Council,  meet  from 
time  to  time  separately  or  together  for 
discussion  and  fellowship. 

A plaque  engraven  on  the  wall  of  the 
Library’s  main  entrance  reproduces  in 
words  the  spirit  of  the  man  in  whose 
memory  the  structure  was  built  and  the 
objective  it  was  designed  to  achieve: 

“this  library 

WHICH  HAS  BEEN  ERECTED  TO  THE  MEMORY 

OF  A CHRISTIAN  STATESMAN,  SCHOLAR 
AND  SAINT, 

ROBERT  ELLIOTT  SPEER, 

A LOVER  OF  BOOKS  AND  OF  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  CHRIST; 

IS  DEDICATED  TO  THE  HOPE  THAT  WITHIN 
ITS  WALLS 

THE  LIGHT  OF  LEARNING  MAY  ILLUMINE 
THE  LIFE  OF  PIETY, 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
THE  TRUTH.” 

Ill 

Things  That  Are  Emerging 

It  is  now  time  to  bring  these  remem- 
brances to  a close.  I have  been  wrestling 
with  a most  difficult  task  which  I never 
attempted  before.  I have  been  analyzing 
life  experiences  that  have  centered  in 
Christ  and  the  church.  I have  empha- 
sized Christ  as  a living  Presence  who 
exercised  lordship  over  my  life.  I have 
emphasized  the  church  as  the  Com- 
munity of  Christ,  whose  members  ful- 
fill their  mission  when  they  give  com- 
munal reality  to  every  project  that  is 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  Christ  and 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  church.  I have 
portrayed  a man  who  had  a unique  in- 
fluence on  my  life. 

I feel  it  to  be  appropriate  and  in  or- 
der that  in  my  closing  remarks  I should 
offer  some  reflections  on  the  current 
situation  in  the  world  as  it  affects  Christ 
and  the  church. 

We  are  witnessing  today  a revolt 
against  the  concept  that  church  struc- 
tures constitute  the  Christian  ultimate. 
This  revolt  has  a bearing  upon  the 
recent  distortion  of  the  ecumenical  con- 
cept. There  has  emerged  a trend  to 
regard  the  ecumenical  goal  as  the 
achievement  of  unified  church  structure 
and  not  the  commitment  of  the  churches 
to  join  together  in  carrying  out  the 
Christian  Gospel  into  the  whole  in- 
habited earth  (the  Oi\oumene) . But  a 
revolt  against  church  structures  is  today 
taking  place  in  Protestantism,  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Eastern  Orthodoxy.  At 
the  same  time  these  three  great  tradi- 
tions are  combining  more  and  more  to 
give  dynamic  expression  to  the  church’s 
mission. 

We  witness  also  the  emergence  of  loy- 
al and  dynamic  Chrisdan  groups  outside 


traditional  church  structures.  There  is, 
for  example,  the  Charismatic  Move- 
ment, the  rediscovery  of  the  reality  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  tak- 
ing place  both  within  and  outside  the 
traditional  churches.  There  is  the  tre- 
mendous and  potent  youth  movement 
which  is  profoundly  Christ  centered  and 
seeks  the  establishment  of  communes. 
And  in  theological  circles  there  is  the 
emergence  and  influence  of  the  Theol- 
ogy of  Hope  which  gives  impressive 
contemporaneity  to  the  Risen  Christ. 

Many  many  problems  confront  us  as 
Christians  and  as  loyal  church  people. 
But  let  us  remember  this:  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord.  He  will  have  the  last  word  in 
the  present  crisis  in  the  church  and  in 
the  world.  Let  us  give  centrality  to 
Christ’s  lordship  and  to  the  church  as 
the  Community  of  Christ.  And  this  let 
us  do  having  regard  to  the  church  in  its 
local,  its  national  and  its  world  dimen- 
sion. Let  Christians,  whatever  their  de- 
nomination, strive  to  make  the  church 
the  loyal  and  dedicated  Community  of 
Christ.  My  conviction  is  that  when  this 
is  done  a new  and  true  ecumenical  era 
will  dawn. 


METAPHOR  OF  THE  WORD 

In  spite  of  all  the  distortions  to  which  the  metaphor  of  the  word  of  God  is  liable,  however, 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  as  the  principal  metaphor  for  understanding  God’s  revela- 
tion to  man  and  his  continuing  attempts  to  guide  man  although  always  with  respect  for  hu- 
man freedom.  What  is  essential  has  already  been  revealed,  but  since  life  itself  moves  up  and 
down,  be  alert  for  future  messages.  God  reveals  when  we  cannot  do  it  for  ourselves,  but  he 
does  not  insult  us  by  revealing  things  we  know  for  ourselves  like  the  multiplicauon  table. 
There  can  be  no  valid  teaching  about  revelation  that  denigrates  human  freedom,  or  that 
sees  God  as  an  authoritarian  schoolmaster  convinced  that  we  will  never  learn  anything  unless 
he  jumps  in  and  drills  us  on  all  points. 

— Seward  Hilmer,  in  Theological  Dynamics  (Abingdon,  1972,  p.  175) 


Sorting  It  Out 

by  Robert  F.  Goheen 


The  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
graduating  seniors  in  this  tradi- 
tional setting  is  one  I have  welcomed 
during  my  years  in  Nassau  Hall,  and  I 
welcome  it  particularly  today. 

At  one  time  or  another,  every  one  of 
us  has  gazed  from  the  window  of  a 
plane  or  bus  or  train  at  landscape  sweep- 
ing by,  with  our  minds  focused  not  so 
much  on  the  landscape  as  on  the  flow  of 
our  own  experience.  The  sense  of  pas- 
sage suggests  the  movement  of  our  lives, 
as  does  the  changing  landscape,  and 
provides  a psychic  distance  from  im- 
mediate concerns.  You  sort  out  past 
decisions  and  events  and  see  them  in  a 
fuller  perspective. 

Similarly,  as  your  last  few  under- 
graduate days  move  swiftly  by,  these 
moments  in  this  lovely,  soaring  Chapel 
may  provide  a vantage  point  for  re- 
flection on  the  meaning  of  a university 
education  and  your  encounter  with  it. 
What  has  it  given  you  of  knowledge, 
insight,  breadth  of  vision,  and  a sense 
of  the  things  of  worth? 

I 

You  have  gained  in  knowledge  surely. 
Yet,  important  as  it  is,  knowledge  alone 
is  not  what  most  of  you  have  sought 
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here.  And,  while  here,  most  of  you  have 
learned  all  too  well  that  many  parts  of 
human  knowledge  are  variable,  and 
that  the  information  and  techniques 
sufficient  to  many  of  today’s  significant 
tasks  will  not  be  sufficient  in  many  of 
the  careers  and  callings  of  tomorrow. 
Nor  have  most  of  you  been  moved  to 
study  science  for  science’s  sake,  art  for 
art’s  sake,  or  engineering  for  the  sake  of 
engineering  alone,  important,  too,  as  is 
each  of  those  enterprises. 

Most  of  you  have  seen  that  beyond  all 
these  things,  and  drawing  upon  them, 
is  the  discipline  and  enlightenment  of 
the  mind.  This  is  to  say  the  develop- 
ment of  insight  and  comprehension,  of 
orderly  processes  of  thought,  of  respect 
for  that  and  critical  inquiry,  and  an 
allegiance  to  honest  judgment,  candor, 
and  fair  dealing. 

Relatively  few  of  you  will  yourselves 
become  scholars,  but  all  of  you  have,  I 
hope,  been  strengthened  by  the  exercise 
and  discipline  of  scholarship — in  some 
measure.  If  something  of  that  spirit  of 
learning,  pursued  patiently  and  hon- 
estly, has  become  yours,  it  will  not  leave 
you,  but  will  continue  to  grow  in  you 
and  help  you  continue  to  grow.  It  is  a 
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precious  possession,  and  will  become 
more  so. 

Together  with  the  spirit  of  learning 
I hope  you  have  imbibed  also  a sense  of 
humility  and  are  aware  of  how  much 
is  not  known — to  anyone — not  even  to 
the  specialists  and  experts — as  you  may 
have  discovered  from  those  members  of 
the  faculty  whose  explorations  reach 
furthest  into  the  realms  of  the  uncertain 
and  the  unknown. 

The  lack  of  such  humility  marks  dan- 
gerous, unyielding  men.  In  my  youth, 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  their  followers 
were  the  salient  examples.  Like  many 
self-made  men,  they  never  tired  of  ad- 
miring their  creators.  They  misinter- 
preted gentleness  as  weakness  and  tried 
to  guide  their  nations  by  narrow  na- 
tionalistic standards. 

In  your  time,  in  our  own  country,  no 
little  jingoism  and  no  little  arrogance 
have  contributed  to  our  tragic,  waste- 
ful, devastating  involvement  in  Indo- 
china, where  we  are  perhaps  finally 
learning  the  bitter  results  of  collective 
pride  and  of  actions  taken  in  ignorance 
of  the  history,  culture,  and  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  a far  off  land. 

Together  with  the  spirit  of  learning 
and  due  humility  about  what  you  don’t 
know,  I hope  that  you  may  take  with 
you  from  here  the  deeper  realization 
that  human  worth  is  not  made  up  solely 
of  driving  intellect,  or  passionate  con- 
viction, or  successful  performance,  but 
depends  at  least  as  much  on  other,  less 
easily  defined  qualities:  compassion, 
humor,  a sense  of  beauty,  integrity, 
magnanimity,  courage — qualities  that 
outreach  and  outlast  selfish  interests  and 
the  concerns  of  the  day. 

Woodrow  Wilson  put  it  this  way: 

“When  all  is  said  and  done,  man 

is  a spirit  and  lives  not  (just)  by  what 


he  does,  but  by  what  he  thinks  and 
hopes.” 

This  is  asserting  that  a well-stocked 
mind  and  mental  agility  are  inadequate 
attainments  with  which  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  modern  world.  They 
are  inadequate  unless  one  learns  to  look 
beyond  one’s  self,  unless  one  sets  him- 
self to  fostering  in  himself  those  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  character  that  uplift 
and  upgrade  human  endeavor  about  the 
law  of  the  jungle  and  the  ways  of  the 
herd. 

Some  years  ago  at  our  Graduate  Col- 
lege, Jacques  Maritain,  speaking  of 
truth  and  fellowship,  sketched  some  of 
the  possibilities  of  human  understand- 
ing in  these  words: 

“Between  philosophers  there  can  be 
tolerance  and  more  than  tolerance; 
there  can  be  a kind  of  cooperation  and 
fellowship,  founded  on  intellectual 
justice  and  the  philosophical  duty  of 
understanding  another’s  thought  in  a 
genuine  and  fair  manner.” 

He  then  went  on  to  say: 

“There  is  real  and  genuine  toler- 
ance only  when  a man  is  firmly  and 
absolutely  convinced  of  a truth,  or 
of  what  he  holds  to  be  a truth,  and 
when  he  at  the  same  time  recognizes 
the  right  of  those  who  deny  this  truth 
to  exist  and  to  contradict  him  and  to 
speak  their  own  mind,  not  because 
they  are  free  from  truth  but  because 
they  seek  truth  in  their  own  way, 
and  because  he  respects  in  them  hu- 
man nature  and  human  dignity  and 
those  very  resources  and  living  springs 
of  the  intellect  and  of  conscience 
which  make  them  potentially  capable 
of  attaining  the  truth  he  loves,  if 
some  day  they  happen  to  see  it.” 
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The  telling  notion  in  both  these  pas- 
sages is  surely  the  humaneness  proper  to 
human  understanding — Maritain’s  in- 
sistence that  civilized  understanding 
properly  embraces  the  attitudes  of  fair- 
ness and  compassion,  not  just  acts  of 
■ intellection  alone. 

Finally,  I hope  that  you  will  carry 
with  you — and  without  fear — a recogni- 
tion of  the  complexity  of  human  life 
and  of  the  world’s  problems.  Your  gen- 
eration, in  a measure  exceeding  most  of 
mine,  has  an  awareness  of,  indeed  a 
passionate  concern  for,  some  of  the 
pressing  problems  of  the  here  and  now 
— injustices  close  at  hand,  skewed  na- 
tional priorities,  folly  and  corruption  in 
many  quarters. 

I need  hardly  remind  you  that  few 
of  these  ills  have  simple  causes  or  easy 
cures.  Whether  one  looks  at  the  sources 
of  tension  between  nations,  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  armaments,  the  lop-sided 
distribution  of  wealth,  the  needs  for  in- 
ternational collaboration — or,  at  home, 
at  our  persistent  problems  of  racism, 
poverty,  unemployment,  urban  decay, 
organized  crime,  and  on  and  on  and  on 
— there  clearly  are  no  ready  answers. 
The  scope  and  complexity  of  it  all 
staggers  the  imagination  and  may  break 
the  will. 

Early  this  past  March,  at  least  some 
of  you  must  have  seen  and  been  shaken 
as  I was  by  a story  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  suicide  of  Paul  L.  Cabell,  Jr., 
age  twenty-six,  Assistant  Principal  of  a 
high  school  in  Flint,  Michigan.  Unable 
to  reach  hotheads  on  both  sides  of  his 
racially  divided  school,  distressed  by  the 
apathy  of  those  in  the  middle,  worn 
down  by  what  he  called  the  “continuous 
agony”  of  trying,  this  young  black  con- 
cluded that  only  self-destruction  might 
communicate. 


What  a shattering  waste!  What  a 
sad  loss  to  the  best  hope  of  both  races 
and  of  his  school!  And  what  a reverse 
it  would  be  to  all  that  is  good  if  Paul 
Cabell’s  understandable,  desperate  sense 
of  helplessness  should  overtake  edu- 
cated men  and  women  in  large  num- 
bers. 

II 

What  can  be  done?  What  can  a single 
university  graduate  hope  to  do  to  help 
in  some  way,  however  small,  to  move 
men  and  nations  toward  better,  rather 
than  worse,  modes  of  existence? 

You  can,  I suggest,  begin  by  stripping 
down  simply  wishful  imaginings.  You 
can  begin  by  realizing  that  our  flawed 
world  has  always  been  in  trouble,  and 
probably  will  still  be  so  long  ages  hence. 

You  may  recall  with  sardonic  amuse- 
ment Mark  Twain’s  defense  of  the 
Devil  on  the  grounds  that  anyone  exert- 
ing such  influence  on  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  the  human  race  must  have 
considerable  executive  ability.  Yet,  I dis- 
trust all  devil  theories  and  would  argue 
that  men  generate  most  of  the  evil  man- 
kind experiences.  Moreover,  it  seems  to 
me  clear  that  such  betterment  of  the 
human  lot  as  has  been  achieved  over 
the  centuries  has  come  about  not  only 
through  the  inspiration  of  bold  prophets 
and  leaders,  but  also  through  the  un- 
sung labor  of  many  anonymous  people 
working  against  overwhelming  odds. 

Indeed,  it  is  probably  just  self-pity  to 
think  that  our  age  imposes  on  us  more 
imponderable  issues  and  more  intolera- 
ble burdens  than  other  ages  have  im- 
posed on  other  men  and  women.  The 
more  you  scratch  down  through  the  sur- 
face of  past  history,  the  more  you  find 
that  even  in  eras  commonly  regarded 
as  serene  and  golden,  there  was  wide- 
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spread  uncertainty,  widespread  indiffer- 
ence, deep-set  violence,  much  fear,  fre- 
quent divergence  and  conflict  in  points 
of  view.  The  values  of  the  human  mind 
and  spirit  have  never  been  secure,  and 
when  they  have  been  meaningfully  af- 
firmed and  advanced,  it  has  been  by 
devoted,  hard-thinking,  hard-working 
men  and  women.  The  wellsprings  on 
which  they  have  drawn  have  been  hu- 
man aspirations  for  personal  signifi- 
cance and  for  coherent  understanding. 
Many  times  over,  it  has  been  discovered 
that  cynicism  offers  neither  solution  nor 
terminus  to  these  inherent  attributes 
and  strivings  of  the  human  race. 

Neither  is  escape  from  the  tough, 
vexing  problems  we  face  to  be  found  in 
good  will  alone  or  in  sentimentality. 
Plunging  into  apparent  good  works 
with  a realistic  awareness  of  the  possible 
traps,  pushing  ahead  without  trying  to 
mesh  one’s  efforts  constructively  with 
other  interested  and  concerned  parties, 
such  forms  of  well-meaning  self-conceit 
often  do  more  harm  than  good  and  end 
in  adding  fuel  to  existing  frustrations. 
Witness  the  dreadful  fiasco  of  so  much 
recent  low-income  urban  development 
housing. 

The  problem  is  how  to  take  moral 
concerns  of  this  sort  and  put  them  effec- 
tively to  work.  To  do  that  in  our  times 
requires,  more  often  than  not,  the  com- 
bining of  humanitarian  empathy  with 


much  tough-mindedness,  much  sophis- 
ticated knowledge,  and  a long  view. 

Your  experience  in  the  University 
can  help  you  in  this  effort,  and  for  this 
reason  especially,  I submit,  we  should 
be  thankful  that  the  universities  exist. 
Imperfect  they  are.  Liable  to  criticism 
they  often  may  be.  Nevertheless,  this 
University  and  the  others  in  our  land 
are  continually  trying  to  extend  the 
range  and  precision  of  human  under- 
standing, and  they  are  continually  try- 
ing to  help  us  make  contact  with  the 
deepest  resources  of  human  wisdom  as 
a basis  for  action. 

You  who  are  about  to  graduate  will, 
I hope,  find  that  your  years  here  have 
given  you  at  least  some  of  this  capability 
and  that  the  capability  will  increase  as 
you  add  new  understanding  and  new 
wisdom  to  what  you  may  have  acquired 
here.  And,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
Princeton’s  late,  great  scholar-teachers, 
Charles  Osgood,  may  your  lives  be 
marked  by  an  “affectionate  concern,  in- 
corrigible and  dominant,  for  your  fel- 
low men.” 

I believe  that  such  concern  is  “incor- 
rigible and  dominant”  in  many  of  you 
and  that  you  will  go  on  to  make  an 
imprint  on  your  world,  even  as  Prince- 
ton has  made  its  imprint  on  you.  If  that 
is  so,  you  will  bring  new  lustre  to 
Princeton’s  name  even  as  Princeton 
adds  its  old  lustre  to  yours. 


Black  Preaching 

by  John  A.  Blackwell 


Before  one  can  have  an  adequate 
look  inside  of  Black  preaching,  one 
must  look  at  the  Black  preacher.  For  it 
is  he  who  will  be  leading  us  into  an- 
other kind  of  world.  A world  known 
by  very  few  other  than  those  who  go 
to  make  it  up. 

Blac\  Preacher 

Who  is  this  man  who  ascends  the 
pulpit?  Does  he  represent  a people  or  is 
he  simply  a self-made  man  who  has 
found  an  opportunity  to  feed  his  own 
ego  ? Does  he  possess  skill  of  any  kind  ? 
What  is  his  background?  These  ques- 
tions must  be  dealt  with  in  order  to 
understand  what  Black  preaching  has  to 
say  to  the  world  and  those  who  are  a 
part  of  it. 

For  one  to  behold  this  man  is  to  be- 
hold a miracle.  For  he  is  the  living  evi- 
dence of  what  both  hatred  and  hope 
can  do.  This  man  comes  from  a long 
line  of  unfortunate  circumstances  and 
cruel  realities.  He  goes  into  the  pulpit 
with  a long  train  behind  him  ...  a 
train  of  history  ...  a history  though  quite 
real,  yet  often  ambiguous.  A history 
of  thousands  of  years,  yet  just  a few 
years  into  yesteryear;  whose  life  is  more 
than  an  adequate  example  of  active 
participation  in  a survival  theology. 


An  Instructor  in  Black  Studies  at  Lancaster 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Reverend  John  A. 
Blackwell  serves  also  as  Director  of  Christian 
Social  Ministry  for  the  Lancaster  Council  of 
Churches.  A minister  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ,  Mr.  Blackwell  has  received  many 
citations  of  honor  for  his  work  as  chaplain 
to  migrant  workers  and  for  services  to  civic 
and  social  agencies.  This  paper  was  delivered 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Homiletics  at  Princeton,  December 
4,  I97I- 

A Miracle 

He  is  a miracle  in  that  for  300  years 
he  had  to  labor  under  the  false  accusa- 
tion of  not  being  fully  human.  A little 
more  than  a thing,  yet  a lot  less  than 
human;  governed  by  cattle  laws  and  not 
permitted  to  read  much  less  preach.  He 
came  out  of  a low  situation;  a situation 
which  was  unique.  His  birth  possesses 
a strange  and  similar  parallel  with  two 
other  strange  and  unique  births:  the 
first  one  (Ex.  2:1-4)  a slave  child!  Born 
of  a slave  mother,  of  a minority  popula- 
tion; whose  parents,  fearing  for  his  life, 
hid  him  among  the  bulrushes  of  the 
swamps  of  Egypt,  tucked  away  from 
the  cruel  hands  of  slave  masters.  The 
second  birth — a child  born  of  a slave 
mother;  of  a minority  population,  a 
slave  nation.  Hunted  like  an  animal  by 
the  government;  hidden  among  the 
towering  pyramids  of  Egypt  for  a period 
of  time;  despised  and  rejected  by  jealous 
leaders  who  sought  to  take  his  life.  Now 
this  preacher’s  birth  like  unto  the  other 
two:  a slave  child — born  of  a slave 
mother  of  slave  minority;  unloved,  the 
scourge  of  society.  Singled  out  to  be  the 
wretched  of  the  earth;  soon  to  wander 
across  countryside  and  ghetto  alleys; 
fatherless  and  unmothered,  blinded  by 
the  non-loving  stares  and  wounded  by 
violent  words  hurled  at  its  little  helpless 
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body.  DuBois  ponders  this  third  birth: 
“What  is  this  tiny  formless  thing,”  he 
asks,  “this  newborn  from  another 
world?  Within  the  veil  he  was  born 
and  there  within  he  shall  live  and  die. 
A black  baby  and  a black  man’s  son 
holding  in  that  little  head — ah,  bitterly 
— the  unbowed  pride  of  a hunted  race, 
clinging  with  that  tiny  dimpled  hand — 
ah,  wearily — to  a hope  that  is  not  hope- 
less but  hopeful  and  seeing  with  those 
bright  eyes  that  peer  out  to  a land  whose 
freedom  is  a mockery  and  whose  liberty 
a lie — there  is  a cold  city  towering  over 
the  child  with  a hand  of  death.”  Yet, 
this  birth,  as  the  others,  is  the  beginning 
of  the  beginning  of  hope  made  real 
out  of  a new  creation.  That  is  to  say, 
God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  brings  the 
seed  of  order  in  the  midst  of  a people 
whose  lives  have  been  made  a chaos. 

He  is  a miracle  in  that  while  Fred- 
erick Douglass  described  him  as  a “slave 
in  fact  and  form”  and  DuBois  dubbed 
him  as  a man  with  a “double  conscious- 
ness,” he  still  lived  and  found  a way  for 
others  to  live.  Though  burdened  with  a 
double  consciousness  of  two  souls,  two 
thoughts,  two  unreconciled  strivings  al- 
ways looking  at  himself  through  the 
eyes  of  others  though  staggering  under 
the  heavy  double  weights  of  hope  and 
despair,  love  and  hate,  openly  singing 
yet  inwardly  crying.  Speaking  reassur- 
ingly to  others,  yet  screaming  in  agony 
to  himself,  still  he  yearned  for  a coming 
together  of  the  irreconcilable  and  the 
incompatible  drives  within  himself.  He 
was  like  a melting  pot  filled  with  a 
boiling  zeal  for  both  life  and  liberty. 
Harold  Jackman  puts  it  this  way,  “So  I 
lie,  who  find  no  peace  night  nor  day,  no 
slight  release  from  the  unremitted  beat 
made  by  cruel  padded  feet  walking 
through  my  body’s  street,  up  and  down 


they  go  and  back  treading  out  a jungle 
track.  So  I lie,  who  never  quite  safely 
sleep  from  rain  at  night — I can  never 
rest  at  all  when  the  rain  begins  to  fall; 
like  a soul  gone  mad  with  pain,  I must 
struggle  to  keep  refrain — all  day  long 
and  all  night  through,  one  thing  only 
must  I do — quench  my  pride  and  cool 
my  blood,  lest  I perish  in  the  flood  lest 
a hidden  ember  set  timber  that  I thought 
was  wet.”  (From  the  poem,  “Herit- 
age.”) 

A miracle  in  that  in  spite  of  a double 
consciousness,  in  spite  of  having  been 
what  Martin  Heidegger  calls  “being 
thrown”  into  the  world  with  no  power 
over  destiny,  no  voice  in  matters,  no 
place  in  society,  he  was  able  to  consider 
seriously  the  real  and  present  dangers 
and  at  once  look  past  these  dangers  to 
what  lay  ahead.  That  is  to  say,  he  was 
able  to  grasp  the  “silent  power  of  the 
possible.”  Here  is  a man,  standing  amid 
the  constant  threat  of  death,  yet,  strain- 
ing forward,  with  a whetted  appetite, 
whose  churning  passions  belied  a 
“reaching  out”  and  “up”  towards  a few 
future  moments  of  “what  can  be  and 
must  be.”  In  spite  of  his  “throwness,” 
some  inner  force,  untouched  and  un- 
scathed by  psychological  or  physical 
forces,  bobbed  up  to  the  surface  driving 
home,  with  a telling  effect,  the  fact  that 
there  is  a critical  difference  between  a 
man  saved  by  race  and  another  saved  by 
grace.  He  was  not  hypnotized  by  the 
convincing  powers  of  “what  is,”  but  was 
mysteriously  drawn  to  a higher  plane; 
to  the  liberating  powers  of  “what  can 
be  and  what  must  be.” 

He  is  the  one  who  fills  the  gap  be- 
tween the  sacred  and  secular;  he  it  is 
who  sings  and  speaks  about  a God  who 
saves  by  grace  and  not  by  race.  He  it  is 
who  has  found  a meaningful  existence 
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in  the  face  of  the  threat  of  non-existence 
and  non-being.  He  it  is  who  represents 
the  masses  who  was  hidden  among  the 
bulrushes  of  the  ghettoes,  whose  skin 
was  a badge  of  hatred,  yet  who  stands 
under  the  wings  of  the  Almighty  God. 
He  it  is  who  stands  there  as  a “mother- 
less child”  with  whom  each  person  lis- 
tening, identifies. 

The  Nature  of  BlacJ{  Preaching 

There  are  five  basic  observations  seen 
when  one  considers  Black  preaching. 

I.  Double  memorization 

A.  One  is  carried  back  in  time 
to  some  precious  moment  or 
event  in  one’s  personal  life. 

B.  Special  moments  or  events 
are  brought  forward  into  the 
“now.” 

C.  A special  memorial  of  both 
events  and  moments  are  done 
as  in  a crisis  situation  and 
with  a feeling  of  mutuality. 
(Both  moments,  events  and 
people  clash  in  this  process  of 
reciprocity.) 

II.  Double  Dialogue  and  Identifi- 
cation 

A.  The  black  preacher  speaks  as 
a “motherless  child”  (the 
loneliness  of  a child  separated 
from  its  mother  by  force  or 
death). 

B.  The  people  respond  as  “moth- 
erless children”  in  sort  of  a 
free  antifinal  style  (the  lone- 
liness of  children  separated 
from  parents  by  force,  time 
or  death). 

III.  Double  Vision 

A.  Seeing  things  as  they  are — 
the  pains,  joys,  sorrow  and 
what  ought  not  be  but  is,  etc. 


B.  Seeing  what  is  to  come  and 
what  must  be.  Although  one 
looks  at  the  present  is  not 
captured  by  it  but  always 
considers  the  future. 

IV.  Double  Freedom 

A.  Freedom  from  the  “throw- 
ness”  of  society.  The  helpless- 
ness, the  powerlessness  and 
the  voicelessness  are  in  many 
ways  neutralized. 

B.  Freedom  from  self-hate  and 
self-condemnation — not  be- 
ing forced  to  look  at  oneself 
through  blue  eyes  but  black 
eyes.  One  is  able  to  be  oneself 
in  all  of  the  Africanisms  and 
whatever  else  it  takes  for 
self-authenticity  and  the 
world  is  set  aglow  by  the 
brilliance  of  Black  preaching. 

V.  Double  Consciousness 

A.  The  joy  of  being  chosen  out 
of  the  world  by  God  to  be 
teachers  of  the  true  meaning 
of  liberation.  What  it  means 
to  possess  an  inner  power  not 
only  to  liberate  oneself  but 
to  assist  in  liberating  all  men. 

B.  Being  pulled  together  by  love 
or  self,  man  and  God;  being 
held  together  because  of  a 
common  element  in  their 
history,  the  blues. 

There  is  evidence  that  God  is  always 
arriving  from  the  future  into  the  present 
giving  a new  kind  of  power  over  des- 
tiny and  a new  voice  in  the  societal 
wilderness.  It  brings  out  the  innate  love 
of  harmony  and  beauty  which  comes  to 
full  fruition  as  words  begin  to  fall  from 
the  lips  of  the  Black  preacher.  Watch 
this  man  as  he  proceeds  to  do  Black 
preaching.  As  the  words  are  communi- 
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cated  to  the  group,  very  little  time 
elapses  before  there  is  a noted  change  in 
the  form  and  nature  of  the  group  gath- 
ered. A change  which  E.  Franklin 
Frazier  identifies  as  the  “invisible 
church.”  There  is  a unique  response  to 
those  words.  A response  that  includes 
a double  vision  and  a double  vision  that 
elicits  a cry  with  a double  meaning  (of 
despair  and  joy).  Immediately,  the  con- 
gregation sees  a “motherless  child”  who 
was  wrested  from  its  mother’s  arms  and 
loving  breast  and  spirited  away  never  to 
be  seen  again.  Yet,  it  sees  this  long  lost 
child  standing  there  opening  up  doors 
of  memory  which  were  before  closed 
forevermore.  Doors  which  kept  secret 
the  terrible  pain  of  childless  mother;  the 
agony  of  losing  part  of  herself  and  not 
being  able  to  retain  it  or  find  it  again. 
The  congregation  sees  this  “motherless 
child”  miraculously  standing  there  and 
responds  with  indescribable  joy  and 
jubilation.  As  the  words  are  served  forth 
with  vigor  and  determination,  they 
touch  each  person  in  the  room — there  is 
a chain  reaction.  Every  mother  becomes 
even  more  determined  to  hold  on  to  that 
“motherless  child”  and  never  let  him 
be  snatched  from  her  again. 

As  emotions  are  detected  in  his  voice, 
as  his  body  visibly  shakes  with  a seem- 
ingly uncontrollable  passion  and  his 
eyes  fill  with  water,  the  congregation 
relives  past  moments  of  agony  and 
ecstasy;  of  a blues  age,  a blues  world, 
about  a blues  people.  Somehow  a dou- 
ble sensation  of  having  lost  all — yet  find- 
ing even  more,  shoots  through  the  room 
where  they  are  sitting;  a double  feeling 
of  anger  and  joy,  of  helplessness  and 
power,  of  being  blue  yet  happy  is  ex- 
perienced. As  the  old  Israelitic  Creed 
goes  “a  wandering  Armenian  was  my 
father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt 


and  sojourned  there,  few  in  number; 
and  there  he  became  a great  nation, 
mighty  and  populous  the  Egyptians 
treated  us  harshly  and  afflicted  us  and 
laid  upon  us  ‘hard  bondage.’  Then  we 
cried  (the  blues)  unto  the  Lord  and  he 
heard  our  voice  (blues)  and  saw  our 
afflictions,  our  toil  and  our  oppression 
and  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt, 
with  a mighty  hand  and  an  outstretched 
arm  with  great  terrors,  with  signs  and 
wonders”  (Joy  and  celebration).  With 
this  kind  of  double  identification,  Black 
preaching  opens  up  a flood-gate  of  tears. 
Tears  about  those  moments  of  oppres- 
sion; about  those  moments  being 
ground  into  the  dirt  and  ground;  but 
also  about  those  joyful  moments  when 
God  would  lift  them  up  and  out,  assur- 
ing them  that  he  would  be  with  them 
forever  and  ever,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  ages. 

In  this  context,  the  following  passage 
is  eloquent: 

“We  are  afflicted  in  every  way,  but 
not  crushed; 

perplexed  but  not  driven  to  despair; 
persecuted,  but  not  forsaken; 
struck  down  but  not  destroyed; 
treated  as  imposters,  yet  true; 
unknown,  yet  well  known; 
dying  yet  behold  we  live; 
punished,  yet  not  killed; 
sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing; 
as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich; 
as  having  nothing,  yet  possessing 
everything.” 

(II  Cor.  4:8-10;  6:8-10). 

With  a voice  raised  in  adoration  and 
remembrance,  Black  preaching  calls 
with  a double  voice:  a voice  of  pain, 
wretchedness  and  agony;  yet,  the  voice 
of  victory  and  glory;  of  a slave  in  bond- 
age and  of  a freed  man  whose  chains 
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have  fallen  away;  of  one  who  is  buried 
under  the  muck  and  mire  of  racism  and 
of  one  who  has  “come  up  and  out.” 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  joys  of 
Black  preaching  one  must  be  a “dust 
and  ground”  person.  That  is  to  say,  one 
must  have  been  formed  out  of  the  dust 
of  defeat  and  despair  and  out  of  the 
ground  of  jubilation,  shame  and  degra- 
dation. In  other  words,  one  must  be  a 
“motherless  child.” 

This  process  (Black  preaching)  is  a 
double  faceted  thing.  It  gives  and  re- 
ceives. It  gives  to  the  listener  historical 
facts  of  how  it  used  to  be  and  is  at  once 
shot  through  with  the  element  of  escha- 
tology and  apocalypticism.  And  no 
shadow  falls  between  what  is  received 
and  what  is  given  for  it  is  one  and  the 
same  operation. 

The  unique  and  terribly  deep  thing 
about  Black  preaching  is  that  it  pos- 
sesses a paradoxical  unity.  It  is  both 
sacred  and  secular  at  once.  In  Black 
preaching  there  is  no  separation  be- 
tween the  sacred  and  the  secular.  In 
other  words,  the  secular  is  sacred  and 
the  sacred  is  secular.  Sacred  in  the  secu- 
lar because  the  blues  (the  secular)  is  the 
foundadon  upon  which  and  the  setting 
out  of  which  the  sacred  flows.  That  is  to 
say,  Black  preaching  (sacred)  comes  out 
of  and  is  produced  by  the  situations  in 
the  life  of  a blues  people.  This  means 
that  it  possesses  a unique  kind  of  music. 
A song  of  despair  and  loneliness;  of 
heartache  and  helplessness  of  spilled 
blood  and  death.  While  Black  preaching 
may  be  at  the  top  of  a worship  service, 
it  stands  upon  blues  and  blues  is  at  the 
bottom  of  everything  that  is  sad  and 
sorrowful.  To  define  blues  in  the  light 
of  a blues  people  is  quite  important:  it 
is  a feeling  of  dejection  and  rejection; 
ostracizadon  and  isoladon;  of  loneliness 


and  being  left  alone;  a helplessness  that 
seems  to  be  endless  and  cuts  deep  into 
the  soul — it  produces  a sad  tale  of  woe. 
The  song  of  the  blues  has  always  been 
sung  by  the  oppressed,  the  dejected,  the 
ostracized  and  the  hurt.  Black  preach- 
ing stands  in  and  comes  out  of  that  con- 
text and  blossoms  into  a beautiful 
flower,  like  light  out  of  darkness,  like 
a beautiful  lily  in  a field  of  festered 
weeds. 

The  secular  in  the  sacred  is  that  it  is 
about  the  history  of  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple; it  is  a song  of  woe  and  dust  and 
ground  situations.  Black  preaching, 
however  joyful,  however  lofty  is  sound- 
ed out  of  a sad  life  of  rejection.  It  is 
sounded  because  of  the  life  of  a people 
who  were  snatched  away  from  their 
habitat,  socially  separated  and  culturally 
strangulated;  a people  who  felt  that 
God  had  deserted  them  and  left  them 
alone  to  die.  Out  of  these  kinds  of  situa- 
tions came  the  blues.  “They  cried  unto 
the  Lord  (blues)  and  he  heard  them 
and  came  to  them”  (joy).  Black  preach- 
ing is  an  articulation  of  those  situations 
and  is  at  once  a joyful  observation  about 
a survival  theology  where  man  in  a ter- 
ribly hopeless  situation  responds  to  a 
God  who  comes  to  them  and  identifies 
with  them. 

Technique  of  Blac\  Preaching 

To  underestimate  Black  preaching  is 
to  underestimate  one’s  own  ignorance 
and  non-understanding,  because  at  the 
heart  of  Black  religious  experience  is  the 
fine  art  of  Black  preaching.  It  is  both 
biblio-centric  and  Christo-centric.  The 
complexity  involved  in  it  is  that  while 
it  describes  the  blues  situation  and  a 
blues  song  it  also  contains  a tune  story 
and  the  tune  plays  an  important  part 
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in  the  art  of  Black  preaching.  He  who 
does  Black  preaching  must  understand 
what  his  “tune  stance”  is.  B flat  or  E are 
more  likely  than  not  the  key  from 
which  he  will  take  his  “tune  stance.” 
That  is  to  say,  more  than  the  content  of 
the  sermon  is  at  work  here.  In  order  to 
have  a smooth  transition  from  sermon 
to  song  one  must  know  the  key  the 
choir  has  selected  and  in  which  they  are 
most  comfortable;  one  must  be  aware  of 
the  “aggressive  congregational  singers” 
who  assist  a great  deal  in  rounding  out 
the  effect  of  Black  preaching.  If  this  is 
not  done  then  the  preacher  will  have 
“talked”  and  will  be  identified  as  im- 
mature and  inexperienced. 

Primitive  Black  preaching  is  an 
aspect  almost  extinct  today  but  it  played 


a vital  role  in  the  continuity  of  con- 
temporary Black  preaching.  It  too  had 
a double  content.  It  was  paradoxical  in 
that  it  was  neither  totally  speaking  nor 
totally  singing,  but  both  speaking  and 
singing  at  once  and  the  important  ele- 
ment involved  in  that  primidve  Black 
preaching  is  that  it  was  a combination 
of  prayer  meeting  songs,  blues  songs 
and  an  articulation  of  blues  situations. 

The  effect  Black  preaching  will  have 
on  white  preaching  will  depend  on 
whether  humility  or  arrogance  will  be 
the  response  to  this  true  art  of  the  ex- 
position of  God’s  word.  Since  the  pulpit 
is  sagging  universally,  Black  preaching 
can  be  the  shot  in  the  arm  needed  to 
assist  in  effectively  driving  home  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 


THE  RELEVANCE  OF  PROVIDENCE 

Today  we  are  in  grave  need  of  a doctrine  of  providence  not  only  in  relation  to  our  personal 
lives,  or  our  lives  within  the  church,  but  also  in  terms  of  relating  to  and  aiding  our  society 
to  achieve  humane  aims.  It  is  precisely  because  our  society  does  not  have  a properly  para- 
doxical view  of  providence  that  our  culture  fluctuates  between  the  greatness  of  our  poten- 
tialities and  the  horror  of  our  gigantic  social  problems.  The  space  program  has  become  the 
cardinal  symbol  of  our  potentialities  (and  its  budget  has  been  cut),  and  the  ghetto  areas  have 
become  the  principal  symbol  of  our  problems  (their  budget  has  also  been  cut).  “Business  as 
usual”  in  our  society  is  inclined  to  be  almost  equally  suspicious  of  problems  and  potentialities. 
In  budget  terms,  each  is  likely  to  be  cut  when  the  going  gets  rough.  . . . 

I suppose  my  final  argument  is  that,  whether  we  are  dealing  with  religious  or  secular  man, 
we  need  a conviction  that  is  like  the  providence  doctrine  of  old.  Secular  man  knows  that  he 
needs  to  be  sensitive  to  and  analytical  about  trust,  that  he  must  be  suspicious  at  some  times 
and  yet  not  let  suspicion-readiness  overpower  him,  and  that  discovery  of  the  bases  of  trust 
in  the  other,  however  qualified,  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  getting  on  with  all  kinds  of  programs 
personal,  communal,  or  even  international.  My  argument  has  been  that  he  must  consider  not 
only  his  own  discriminating  capacity  for  trust  in  all  his  decisions,  but  also  his  best  evaluation 
(even  if  it  has  holes  in  it)  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  other  in  making  his  decisions  about 
trusting.  I have  also  argued  that  this  general  process  of  decision-making  is  very  similar  to 
what  the  teaching  about  providence  is  about.  The  general  doctrine  is  no  substitute  for  the 
analysis  in  specific  situations,  but  the  analysis  of  specific  situations  is  likely  to  be  restricted  if 
not  done  in  the  larger  context. 

— Seward  Hiltner,  in  Theological  Dynamics  (Abingdon,  1972,  pp.  78-80) 


The  Upanishads:  India’s 
Soul-Offering 


by  Sri  Chinmoy 


(The  following  lecture  was  delivered  at  Princeton  University  on  October  22,  1971, 
by  Sri  Chinmoy  Kumar  Ghose.  Born  in  Bengal,  in  1931,  he  joined  at  the  age  of 
twelve  a spiritual  community — Ashram — in  South  India  where  he  remained  for 
twenty  years.  There,  his  practice  of  intense  inner  disciplines  led  to  his  early  attain- 
ment of  the  fullest  spiritual  enlightenment,  the  Realisation  of  God. 

From  earliest  youth,  he  wrote  poems  in  his  native  Bengali  language,  winning  his 
first  prize  at  the  age  of  thirteen  in  nationwide  competition  with  poets  of  mature 
years.  His  literary  production  soon  expanded  to  include  poetry  in  English,  as  well 
as  plays  and  philosophical  essays  which  were  widely  published  and  deeply  appre- 
ciated throughout  India  where  he  was,  in  addition,  recognized  as  a spiritual  teacher 
of  rare  eminence. 

Sri  Chinmoy  came  to  the  West  in  1964  and  has  made  his  home  here  since  that 
time.  More  than  a dozen  Sri  Chinmoy  Centres,  dedicated  to  the  Master’s  teachings 
and  ideals,  have  been  established  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  Caribbean, 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  Two  years  ago,  Sri  Chinmoy  was  invited  to  conduct 
regular  weekly  meditation  for  United  Nations  delegates  and  staff.  His  Tuesday 
noon  hour  meditation  services  at  the  United  Nations  Church  Centre  in  New  York 
are  now  widely  recognized  and  have  been  the  subject  of  several  articles  in  The 
New  YorJ{  Times , New  Yor\  Daily  News  and  other  publications. 

In  the  course  of  spreading  his  message,  the  Master  has  lectured  at  the  world’s 
great  universities,  including  Princeton,  Harvard,  Yale,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Tokyo.  He  delivers  the  monthly  Dag  Hammarskjold  Lecture  Series  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  he  has  been  a guest  on  a number  of  television  and  radio  shows  here 
and  abroad. 

A great  teacher  and  philosopher,  Sri  Chinmoy  has  written  extensively  on  Yoga, 
meditation  and  Eastern  spirituality.  Five  publishing  houses  including  Harper  & 
Row  have  published  his  writings — eleven  books  in  all.) 


India’s  soul-offering  is  the  perennial 
light  of  the  Upanishads.  The  Upani- 
shads offer  to  the  world  at  large  the 
supreme  achievement  of  the  awakened 
and  illumined  Hindu  life. 

The  Vedas  represent  the  cow.  The 
Upanishads  represent  milk.  We  need 
the  cow  to  give  us  milk,  and  we  need 
milk  to  nourish  us. 

The  Upanishads  are  also  called  the 
Vedanta.  The  literary  meaning  of  Ve- 


danta is  “the  end  of  the  Vedas,”  “anta” 
means  “end.”  But  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  Vedanta  is  “the  cream  of  the  Vedas, 
the  pick  of  the  inner  lore,  the  aim  and 
the  goal  of  the  inner  life.”  Mukdkopani- 
shad  tells  us  something  quite  significant. 
“Tileshu  tailavat  Vede  Vedantah  Sus- 
pratishthithah.”  “Like  oil  in  the  sesa- 
mum  seed,  Vedanta  is  established  essen- 
tially in  every  part  of  the  Veda.” 

The  Upanishads  tell  us  that  there  are 
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two  types  of  knowledge:  a Higher 
Knowledge  and  a lower  knowledge. 
Paravidya  is  the  Higher  Knowledge 
and  Aparavidya  is  the  lower  knowledge. 
The  Higher  Knowledge  is  the  discovery 
of  the  soul.  The  lower  knowledge  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  body’s  countless  de- 
mands. 

According  to  our  Indian  tradition, 
there  are  1,180  Upanishads.  Each  comes 
from  one  branch,  shakha,  of  the  Vedas. 
Out  of  these,  two  hundred  Upanishads 
made  their  proper  appearance,  and  out 
of  these  two  hundred,  one  hundred  and 
eight  Upanishads  are  right  now  tracea- 
ble. If  a seeker  wants  to  get  some 
glimpse  of  truth,  light,  peace  and  bliss, 
then  he  must  assiduously  study  these 
one  hundred  and  eight  Upanishads.  If 
a real  seeker,  a genuine  seeker,  wants  to 
get  abundant  light  from  the  Upani- 
shads, then  he  has  to  study  thirteen 
principal  Upanishads.  If  he  studies  the 
principal  Upanishads,  and  at  the  same 
time  wants  to  live  the  truth  that  these 
Upanishads  embody,  then  he  will  be 
able  to  see  the  face  of  Divinity  and  the 
heart  of  Reality. 

The  thirteen  principal  Upanishads 
are:  Isha,  Katha,  Kena,  Prasna,  Mun- 
daka,  Mandukya,  Chandogya,  Brihada- 
ranyaka,  Taittiriya,  Aitareya,  Svetasva- 
tara,  Kaivalya  and  Muktikopanishad. 

“Tade  yati.  . . .”  “That  moves  and 
that  moves  not.  That  is  far,  and  the 
same  is  near.  That  is  within  all  this, 
that  is  also  without  all  this.” 

The  Isha  Upanishad  has  this  special 
message  for  us.  To  the  desiring  mind, 
this  message  is  vapid,  nebulous,  puz- 
zling and  confusing.  To  the  aspiring 
heart,  this  message  is  inspiring  and 
illumining.  To  the  revealing  soul,  this 
message  is  fulfilling  and  immortalising. 
Brahman,  God,  in  his  absolute  aspect  is 


immutable;  but  in  his  conditioned  as- 
pect he  is  ever-changing,  ever-trans- 
forming, ever-evolving,  ever-revealing, 
ever-manifesting  and  ever-fulfilling. 

Again,  the  Isha  Upanishad  reconciles 
the  work  and  knowledge,  the  One  and 
the  Many,  the  impersonal  God  and  the 
personal  God,  in  a striking  manner. 
Work  done  detached  is  real  knowledge. 
When  we  consciously  try  to  see  God  in 
everything,  in  everybody,  we  soulfully 
offer  ourselves  to  dedicated  acdon.  This 
knowledge  is  action.  The  One  and  the 
Many:  we  need  the  One  for  our  self- 
realisation;  we  need  the  Many  for  our 
self-manifestation.  The  impersonal  God 
and  the  personal  God:  when  we  live 
in  the  impersonal  God,  we  see  Truth 
in  its  illuminating  Vision;  and  when 
we  live  in  the  personal  God,  we  see 
Truth  in  its  revealing  Reality. 

The  Son  of  God  declared,  “I  and  my 
Father  are  one.”  The  Chandogya  Upan- 
ishad makes  a bold  statement,  to  some 
extent  more  daring,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  convincing.  “Tat  Twam  asi.” 
“That  thou  art.”  What  does  it  mean? 
It  means  you  are  no  other  than  God. 
Who  else  is  God  if  not  you? 

A God-lover  knocked  at  God’s  Heart- 
door.  God,  from  within,  said,  “Who  is 
it?” 

The  God-lover  said,  “It  is  I.”  The 
door  remained  locked.  The  man 
knocked  and  knocked.  Finally  he  went 
away. 

After  an  hour  he  came  back  again. 
He  knocked  at  God’s  Heart-door.  God, 
from  within,  said,  “Who  is  it?” 

The  God-lover  said,  “It  is  I.”  The 
door  remained  locked.  The  man 
knocked  and  knocked  at  the  door  in 
vain.  Finally  he  left. 

After  another  hour,  again  he  came 
back  and  knocked  at  God’s  Heart-door. 
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From  within,  God  said,  “Who  is  it?” 

The  God-lover  said,  “My  eternal  Be- 
loved, it  is  Thou.”  God  immediately 
opened  his  Heart-door. 

When  a seeker  feels  this  kind  of  inti- 
mate and  inseparable  oneness  with  God, 
God  opens  his  Heart-door  to  him  and 
offers  him  his  very  Throne. 

The  Upanishadic  seers  did  not  feel 
the  necessity  to  go  to  any  spiritual  cen- 
tre, no  necessity  to  go  to  a temple,  no, 
not  even  to  hear  a talk,  not  to  speak  of  a 
sermon,  no,  not  even  to  study  books. 
God  was  their  only  outer  book  and  God 
was  their  only  inner  Teacher.  God- 
Realisation  was  their  only  necessity, 
and  God-Manifestation  was  their  only 
reality. 

The  great  German  philosopher  Scho- 
penhauer voiced  forth,  “In  the  whole 
world  there  is  no  study  so  beneficial 
and  so  elevating  as  that  of  the  Upani- 
shads.  It  has  been  the  solace  of  my  life, 
it  will  be  the  solace  of  my  death.  They 
are  the  products  of  the  highest  wisdom. 
They  are  destined  sooner  or  later  to  be- 
come the  faith  of  the  people.” 

The  Upanishads  offer  us  three  lessons, 
and  no  more.  The  first  lesson  is  Brah- 
man. The  second  lesson  is  atman.  The 
third  lesson  is  jagat.  Brahman  is  God, 
atman  is  the  soul,  and  jagat  is  the  world. 
Meditate  on  Brahman.  When  we  medi- 
tate on  Brahman,  our  life  grows  into 
immortalising  bliss;  and  when  we  do 
not  forget  the  soul,  our  life  becomes 
a conscious  and  speedy  evolution;  when 
we  do  not  neglect  the  world,  our  life 
becomes  fulfilling  manifestation. 

If  you  study  the  Upanishads  not  in  a 
cursory  or  perfunctory  manner,  but 
with  the  mind’s  clarity,  then  you  will 
see  that  Brahman,  God  and  you,  you 
and  God,  are  eternal.  And  if  you  study 
the  Upanishads  with  your  heart’s  re- 


ceptivity, you  will  see  that  God  and 
yourself  are  equal.  And  finally,  when 
you  study  the  Upanishads  with  your 
soul’s  light,  you  will  come  to  realise 
that  there  in  heaven  you  are  the  realised 
and  esoteric  God,  and  here  on  earth  you 
are  the  manifested  and  exoteric  God. 

“Nayamatma  Vala  Hinena  Lavya.” 
“This  soul  cannot  be  won  by  the  weak- 
ling.” The  inner  strength  dethrones  the 
idol  which  has  been  installed  by  fear 
and  doubt.  When  your  inner  strength 
comes  to  the  fore  the  poltroon,  the 
doubter,  will  be  changed,  transformed 
into  the  soul’s  effulgent  light. 

The  Upanishads  are  the  obverse  of 
the  coin  of  which  the  reverse  is  con- 
sciousness. Now  there  are  three  states  of 
consciousness:  Jagriti,  Swapna  and  Sus- 
hupti.  Jagriti  is  the  waking  state, 
Swapna  is  the  dreaming  state,  Sushupti 
is  the  state  of  deep  sleep.  Now  there  is 
also  another  state  of  consciousness 
which  is  called  Turiya,  the  pure  con- 
sciousness of  the  Transcendental  Be- 
yond, Turiya.  Mandukyopanishad  of- 
fers us  a most  significant  gift.  It  tells  us 
about  the  Universal  Soul.  The  Univer- 
sal Soul  has  two  aspects:  Vaisvanara 
and  Virat.  The  microcosmic  aspect  is 
called  Vaisvanara,  the  macrocosmic 
aspect  of  the  Universal  Soul  is  called 
Virat.  Jagriti,  the  waking  state,  Vais- 
vanara (the  physical  condition),  the  let- 
ter “a”  from  “aum,”  the  sound  symbol 
of  Prakriti,  the  primal  energy,  form  the 
first  part  of  Reality.  Swapna,  the  dream- 
ing state,  Taijasa,  the  brilliant  intellec- 
tual impressions,  “u”  from  “aum,”  form 
the  second  part  of  Reality.  Sushupti,  the 
state  of  deep  sleep,  Prajna,  the  intuitive 
knowledge,  “m”  from  “aum,”  form  the 
third  part  of  Reality.  Now  the  fourth 
part,  Turiya:  Turiya  at  once  embodies 
these  three  states  and  transcends  these 
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three  states  of  consciousness.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  one  part  of  the  four  parts;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  culminating 
whole,  the  end,  the  Goal  itself.  Turiya  is 
the  Reality  eternal,  beyond  all  phenom- 
ena, Turiya  is  the  Transcendental  Brah- 
man, Turiya  is  Satchidananda,  exist- 
ence, consciousness  and  delight. 

It  is  here,  in  the  Turiya,  that  a highly 
advanced  seeker  in  the  spiritual  life  or  a 
spiritual  Master  can  actually  hear  the 
soundless  sound  “Aum,”  the  supreme 
secret  of  the  Creator. 

The  supreme  wealth  of  the  Upani- 
shads  is  the  Self.  “Yato  vacho  nivartante 
aprapya  manasa  saha.”  “Whence  the 
words,  the  power  of  speech,  come  back 
with  the  mind  baffled,  the  Goal  unat- 
tained.” This  Self  cannot  be  won  by 
the  mental  brilliance.  It  can  be  won 
only  with  an  aspiring  heart  and  a dedi- 
cated life. 

Again,  this  Transcendental  Self  is 
covered  here  in  the  world  of  relativity 
by  five  distinct  sheaths:  Annamaya 
kosha,  the  gross  physical  sheath,  Prana- 
maya  kosha,  the  sheath  of  the  vital 
force,  Manomaya  kosha,  the  mental 
sheath,  Vijnanamaya  kosha,  the  sheath 
of  the  advanced  and  developed  knowl- 
edge, finally,  Anandamaya  kosha,  the 
sheath  of  bliss.  Now  there  are  three 
types  of  bodies  corresponding  to  these 
five  sheaths.  These  bodies  are  called 
Sthula  sharira,  Sukshma  sharira  and 
Karana  sharira.  Sthula  means  gross 


physical,  sharira  means  body,  sukshma 
the  subtle,  karana  means  causal.  The 
physical  body,  the  subtle  body  and  the 
causal  body.  The  physical  body,  Sthula 
sharira,  comprises  Annamaya  kosha, 
the  material  substance;  Sukshma  sharira, 
the  subtle  body,  comprises  Pranamaya 
kosha,  Manomaya  kosha  and  Vijnana- 
maya kosha.  Karana  sharira,  the  causal 
body,  comprises  Anandamaya  kosha, 
the  sheath  of  bliss. 

On  a dark  and  tenebrous  night  the 
glow-worms  appear.  They  offer  their 
light  and  they  feel  that  it  is  they  who 
have  chased  the  darkness  away.  After  a 
while,  the  stars  start  shining,  and  the 
glow-worms  realise  their  insufficient 
capacity.  Their  pride  pales  into  insig- 
nificance. After  some  time  the  moon  ap- 
pears. When  the  moon  appears,  the  stars 
see  and  feel  how  dim  and  insignificant 
their  light  is  in  comparison  to  the  light 
of  the  moon.  In  a few  hours  the  sun  ap- 
pears. When  the  sun  appears,  the  joy 
and  pride  of  the  moon  again  is  smashed. 
The  sunlight  chases  away  all  darkness, 
and  the  light  of  the  glow-worms,  stars, 
and  the  moon,  pales  into  insignificance. 
Now  this  is  the  planet  sun.  Each  of  us 
has  an  inner  sun.  This  sun  is  infinitely 
more  powerful,  more  beautiful,  more 
illumining  than  the  planet.  When  this 
sun  dawns  and  shines,  it  destroys  the 
darkness  of  millennia.  This  sun  shines 
through  Eternity.  This  inner  sun  is 
called  the  Self,  the  Transcendental  Self. 


The  Pre-Ash  State 

Sermon  by 

C.  Frederick  Mathias 


Job  13:1-12 

Dean  Adams  and  members  of  the 
Seminary  community:  I count  it  a 
considerable  honor  to  be  invited  to  share 
this  Service  with  you  in  this  way  on 
Ash  Wednesday,  when  as  Christians  we 
move  into  the  Season  of  Lent. 

I expect  that  I would  not  be  the  first 
alumnus  of  this  institution,  who,  upon 
coming  back  into  this  “box”  for  the 
first  time  since  graduation,  would  men- 
tion some  of  the  recollections  of  student 
days  in  homiletics  classes.  Those  famous 
once-a-year  junior,  middler,  senior  ser- 
mon assignments  raise  vivid  memories 
of  the  speech  critic,  Dr.  Beeners,  signal- 
ing from  the  back  pew  that  the  student 
had  one  minute  to  go  before  cut-off. 
Likewise,  Dr.  Macleod  or  Dr.  Kirkland, 
striding  down  the  center  aisle  to  begin 
that  blood-letting  process  of  structure 
dissection,  more  likely  outright  outline 
destruction.  I ask  your  forgiveness  for 
this  reminisence,  but  the  heart  had  too 
little  power  over  the  mind  to  curb  me 
from  saying  it. 

So  here  we  are  in  1972,  and  the  dust 
of  undergraduate  days  has  been  off  my 
feet  for  fifteen  years.  What  does  one  say 
that  might  count  here  when  asked  to 
return  and  preach  to  this  campus  fam- 
ily? I reckoned  that  one  would  be  smart 
to  deal  with  that  which  he  had  learned 
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the  most  about  since  1957,  and  for  me 
that  has  constituted  in  entirety  a parish 
ministry  experience  in  three  locations. 
In  that  decade  and  a half  I have  not  spe- 
cialized in  patristics  or  in  cybernetics, 
nor  in  linguistics  or  the  philosophy  of 
religion.  I claim  to  be  expert  in  nothing. 
Now  it  is  no  mere  joke  that  an  expert 
has  been  defined  as  “one  who  knows 
more  and  more  about  less  and  less.” 
Still,  that  which  I have  learned  the  most 
about,  as  I analyze  it,  is  from  the  spec- 
trum of  a parish  pastor’s  life  and  experi- 
ence. It  makes  me  glad  to  be  honestly 
able  to  say  to  you  that  I would  not  wish 
to  be  doing  anything  else  at  this  time 
with  my  life  than  what  I am  trying 
to  do  in  the  church,  in  a church.  There- 
fore, this  morning,  I am  bold  to  toss 
into  your  laps  some  observations  from 
the  field,  and  do  so  realizing  that  these 
pass  between  us  out  of  the  limited  cre- 
dentials I may  possess.  I do  so  under 
the  topic:  “The  Pre-Ash  State.” 

You  are  aware  that  Ash  Wednesday 
gets  its  name  from  Old  Testament  times 
when  sackcloth  and  ashes  were  symbols 
of  repentance.  Donald  Macleod  explains 
this  in  his  volume,  Presbyterian  Wor- 
ship: Its  Meaning  and  Method : “In  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches,  the  priest  takes 
the  ashes  of  some  of  the  palm  branches 
consecrated  the  previous  year  and  marks 
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the  forehead  of  each  kneeling  penitent 
at  the  altar  rail,  and  repeats  in  Latin: 
‘Remember,  man,  that  thou  art  dust; 
and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return’  ” (p. 
108).  I suppose  that  almost  every  Protes- 
tant school  child  with  any  Roman  Cath- 
olic friends  or  neighbors  has  pondered 
with  some  perplexity  the  gray  ash  mark 
below  another  child’s  hairline  on  an 
Ash  Wednesday  morning,  and  maybe 
even  registered  an  innocent  but  con- 
cerned word  of  warning  such  as:  “You’d 
better  wash  your  face  before  your  mother 
sees  you.”  How  awkward  I always  felt 
once  a year,  as  a Presbyterian  child, 
trotting  along  to  public  school  with  my 
Catholic  friend,  Jim  Seksinsky,  with  his 
daub  of  ash  up  there  to  endure  all  day 
long,  and  I didn’t  know  really  what  to 
say  about  it!  The  term  “ashes”  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  Bible  to  designate 
the  substances  remaining  after  combus- 
don  has  occurred,  as  in  an  altar  sacri- 
fice. The  Interpreter’s  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  states  that  “ashes  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  dust  and  sackcloth, 
as  a sign  of  mourning,  grief,  and  humil- 
iation ...  it  had  reference  to  worthless 
things  or  persons”  (Vol.  I,  p.  252). 

I 

I want  to  put  before  you  today  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ.  I want  to  narrow 
that,  for  the  most  part,  to  American 
Christianity,  and  specifically  key  in  on 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the 
congregational  level.  Further,  I want 
you  to  hang  on  to  the  figure  of  a stack  of 
burning  logs  as  a symbol  of  the  church, 
and  have  a little  patience  with  me  while 
I make  a few  points  about  the  church 
via  that  figure.  My  thesis  is  that  the 
church,  contrary  to  the  contentions  of 
some,  is  not  in  ashes;  is  not  all  burned 
out;  is  not  a “worthless  thing.”  Beyond 


this,  I am  eager  to  testify  for  much  of 
the  church  of  our  Lord  today  as  making 
light  as  well  as  heat — and  heat  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  Heat  that  warms 
hearts  and  nurtures  concern — not  the 
heat  that  makes  us  comfortable  and 
drowsy,  and  finally  puts  us  to  sleep. 

Now  there  are,  of  course,  phases  in 
our  institudonal  life  that  make  a case 
for  our  being  a pile  of  worthless  ashes 
that  are  provoked,  disturbed  and  blown 
by  the  slightest  breeze.  A disdnguished 
alumnus  and  friend  of  this  school,  Dr. 
Sherman  Skinner,  was  recently  reported 
in  an  issue  of  “The  Presbyterian  Out- 
look” on  the  occasion  of  an  address  he 
made  to  the  Synod  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Taken  by  itself,  one  portion  of  his 
address  might  seem  to  convey  that  the 
church  was  so  burned  out  as  to  be  noth- 
ing but  a pile  of  ashes.  Let  me  quote 
from  his  remarks,  in  part:  “The  tragedy 
and  the  crucial  nature  of  this  hour  is 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  at  this 
moment,  undl  now  at  least,  the  church 
has  been  retrenching.  COEMAR  has 
cut  its  overseas  workers  from  some  1,500 
down  to  some  700  now;  it  will  be  only 
500  within  the  next  two  years.  They  are 
bringing  125  workers  home  this  year. 
The  Board  of  Christian  Education  is 
nearly  bankrupt.  The  Board  of  Nadonal 
Missions  has  been  slashing  staff,  pro- 
gram, everything,  right  and  left.  . . . 
We  are  retrenching  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  word  of  Christ  is  the  only 
hope  of  the  world  moving  into  this  fu- 
ture. And  the  quesdon  before  us  at  this 
moment  is:  ‘Shall  the  church  bear  its 
witness  or  not?’  It’s  as  serious  and  as 
simple  as  that”  (January  31,  1972,  p. 
5).  Now  perhaps  the  “grow  and  ad- 
vance” habit  that  American  Chrisdan- 
ity  got  into  abroad  as  far  as  institutional 
mission  efforts  are  concerned  over  the 
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last  quarter  of  a century  is  reversing  be- 
cause we  may  have  been  doing  the  right 
thing  for  the  wrong  reasons,  and  with 
a detrimental  attitude.  My  own  con- 
gregation is  just  catching  its  breath  after 
having  in  its  midst  for  three  days  this 
past  weekend  Dr.  Carlyle  Marney,  no 
stranger  to  this  campus,  by  any  means. 
Talking  to  sixty  of  our  officers  last 
Saturday  afternoon,  he  described  the 
church  as  a fifth  rate  power  among 
world  institutions,  and  continued  on  to 
say  that  our  mission  programs  are  fall- 
ing apart  because  we  went  with  so 
much  arrogance  “into  all  the  world.” 
We  never  thought  that  nationals  “over 
| there,”  with  their  peculiar  culture  and 
i learning  and  traditions,  could  teach  us 
anything.  Consequently,  we  were  seen 
for  what  we’ve  been  in  all  too  many 
of  our  overseas  efforts — unteachable.  So 
many  piles  of  our  ashes  are  all  that  re- 
main of  our  mission  enterprise  in  this  or 
that  country,  consequently. 

II 

But,  of  course,  there’s  the  flip-side  of 
that  record  to  be  played.  The  church  is 
not  one  pile  of  logs  burning  on  eternal- 
ly, but  several,  indeed,  dozens,  hundreds, 
even  thousands  upon  thousands  of  piles. 
Some  fires  burn  out,  but  in  process  of 
burning,  ignite  other  fires.  Christian 
missions,  to  their  great  credit,  have  lit 
the  hearts  of  people  for  Jesus  Christ,  and 
those  fires  burn  on.  The  most  recent 
COEMAR  “Mission  Newsletter”  (Jan- 
uary 1972,  pp.  1,  2)  reports — and  these 
are  its  words,  in  by-line:  NEW  LIFE 
OVERSEAS.  “Generally  a spirit  of 
mission  is  flourishing  in  the  church 
overseas  as  well  as  at  home,”  and  goes 
on  to  report  the  doubling  of  the  Indo- 
nesian church  in  the  last  five  years; 
likewise  “in  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara, 


where  Christian  population  jumped 
from  34  million  in  1950  to  75  million 
in  1965,  and  now  breaking  through  100 
million,  with  much  evangelism  being 
done  by  Africans  themselves.”  I have 
no  doubt  that  in  this  audience  there  are 
persons  quite  knowledgeable  about  this 
development  out  of  first-hand  experi- 
ence or  observation. 

All  the  more  reason  why  I should 
come  back  at  this  point  from  overseas, 
and  go  local,  where  I live.  Surely  there 
is  evidence  to  identify  some  churches 
in  the  Presbytery  where  I work  and 
serve  as  Ministerial  Relations  Commit- 
tee Chairman,  as  being  little  more  than 
ash  heaps.  Chalk  up  the  definition  of 
church  in  a few  places  as  crass  emo- 
tional attachment  by  thirty  to  sixty  peo- 
ple for  an  archaic,  deteriorating  build- 
ing, often  constructed  of  wood.  It  would 
be  a courageous  and  noble  act  to  light  a 
match  to  some  of  those  buildings,  and 
send  the  people  who  are  not  merely 
names  on  a musty  roll  to  some  neighbor- 
ing congregration — whatever  the  brand 
name.  “Pride  goeth  before  a fall,”  and 
I could  build  a rationale  for  a pres- 
byter whose  assignment  in  some  in- 
stances would  be  to  act  as  a Presbytery 
“lucifer,”  and  remove  the  source  of 
sentimentality  that  grows  out  of  edifice- 
attachment.  “Combustion”  was  over  a 
long  time  ago  for  some  of  those  so- 
called  congregations  who  take  up  a line 
in  the  General  Assembly  statistics  book, 
in  locations  where  not  even  the  agent  of 
Pentecost  would  find  enough  energy- 
laden timber  to  light  one  candle  in  this 
dark  world. 

Ill 

But  elsewhere,  thank  God,  fires  are 
still  burning  evenly,  the  wood  being 
hard  and  seasoned,  and  the  light  that’s 
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produced  is  sdll  making  a place  for  the 
church  of  our  Master  in  the  night,  this 
seeming  twilight  of  man.  I know  I’m 
squaring  with  an  audience  that  contains 
faculty  and  students  who  are  not  un- 
familiar with  a lot  of  parish  life  today. 
You  are  guest  preachers  and  teachers, 
interims,  state  supplies,  and  student  as- 
sistants in  local  churches,  lots  of  you. 
Now  if  your  present  or  recent  experi- 
ence was  or  is  with  a nearly-burned-out, 
or  totally  consumed  parish,  I sdll  ask 
you  to  be  discriminadng  enough  not  to 
generalize  from  the  particular.  There 
are  a lot  of  on-fire  people  for  God 
indicating  passion  for  his  cause  out 
there  in  parish-land. 

Start  with  the  youth.  They  may  not 
know  a single  answer  to  the  “Shorter 
Catechism”  questions,  but  let  a group  of 
thirty  senior  highs  loose  with  thirty 
ghetto  youngsters  spread  around  the 
Christian  Education  building  one-to-one 
in  a tutoring  situation,  and  you’ve  got 
some  light  that  spells  reconciliation.  Or 
put  two  women  in  a station  wagon  de- 
livering church-sponsored  “Meals  on 
Wheels”  to  lonely,  almost  forgotten  old- 
sters, and  you  have  Christ’s  care  tangibly 
expressed  to  those  aged  folks  every  time 
those  two  deacon-types  ring  the  door- 
bell and  cross  the  threshold  bearing 
nourishing  food.  Or  phone  up  a man 
with  good  alumni  connections  with  his 
college  or  university  and  tell  him  you 
need  his  help  in  the  church’s  “College 
Encouragement  Program”  for  some  city 
high  schooler  who  is  under-achieving 
academically,  but  if  cultivated,  this 
young  fellow  shows  promise.  Watch 
that  Ph.D.  chemist  pick  the  young 
chap  up  in  his  car,  drive  him  200 
miles,  at  his  own  expense,  to  introduce 
the  fellow  to  the  layman’s  alma  maters 
“Upward  Bound”  program  director. 


And  you’ve  got  CHURCH.  But  oh,  the 
dirge  of  pessimism  we’ve  had  of  late. 
These  “Nervous  Nellies”  and  “Griping 
Gregories”  who  carp  and  cry  about  the 
ash-heap  they  say  the  church  is  wouldn’t 
know  a good  fire  if  they  saw  one. 

Or  take  homiletics  in  the  local  church. 
I plead  with  those  who  head  from  these 
grounds  and  buildings  come  June  to 
look  to  preaching  as  a discipline  and 
communicadon  form  that  is  not  passe, 
but  is  one  of  the  God-given  channels 
you  have  as  you  go  to  serve  the  church 
that  can  sdll  fuel  people  with  the  love 
and  concerns  of  the  Gospel.  I open  my- 
self to  a couple  of  sermon  talk-back  se- 
ries, four  or  five  at  a time,  each  year,  and 
those  dialogues  for  fifty  or  so  minutes 
with  twenty  to  fifty  laymen  consdtute 
continuing  education  for  me,  without  a 
doubt.  People  out  there,  you  seniors,  in 
those  churches  which  you  hope  might 
pick  up  your  dossier  with  some  serious- 
ness— they  are  not  tired  of  preaching, 
per  se.  Rather,  they  are  disenchanted 
and  weary  of  preaching  that  lacks 
fire,  passion  and  constructive  convic- 
tion. You  can  either  set  them,  with 
God’s  help,  productively  on  fire  (and 
I don’t  mean  merely  scolding  them  con- 
tinually until  they  get  hot  under  the 
collar),  or  you  can  weary  them  into  an 
ash  pile  of  anger,  and  finally  indiffer- 
ence within  a year  if  you  serve  up  too 
much  homiletical  mediocrity. 

Yes,  men  and  women,  there’s  a lot 
of  red-hot  “faithing,”  as  my  friend  Mar- 
ney  refers  to  what  true  believers  show, 
leaping  up  like  tongues  of  flame  in  the 
church  today.  Of  course  the  numbers 
are  fewer  and  the  dollars  are  harder  to 
come  by,  but  the  signs  of  Pentecost  are 
indisputable.  I agree  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  as  he  was  quoted 
by  George  Dugan,  in  The  New  Yorl{ 
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Times  (January  24,  1972).  The  Most 
Rev.  Michael  Ramsey  was  in  “fun-city” 
a couple  of  weeks  ago,  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  of  all  places — among  others. 
Mr.  Dugan  evidently  asked  the  Arch- 
bishop about  signs  of  revival  in  Chris- 
tendom. Dr.  Ramsey  replied:  “You  can’t 
organize  a religious  revival,  because  the 
Spirit  blows  where  he  wills.  [But]  it 
wouldn’t  surprise  me  if  we  had  a re- 
ligious revival  coming.” 

Indeed,  no  surprise,  at  all.  People  of 
hope,  covenant-based  as  we  are  supposed 
to  be,  should  not  be  surprised  by  fresh 
strength.  We’ll  only  be  surprised  by  it 
if  we  really  didn’t  expect  it  to  be  granted 
us  at  all. 

What  we  need  in  the  Church  today 
— and  forgive  me  if  I give  in  to  pontifi- 
cating for  a minute — is  a first  class  “Fire 
Sale,”  wherein  we  have  the  courage  to 
rid  ourselves  of  all  the  burned-up  mer- 
chandise that  has  rested  on  the  Church’s 
ash-laden  shelves  for  too  long. 

I think  it  is  going  on,  though  for 
many  in  the  church  parting  with  the 
ashes  is  no  sweet  sorrow.  But  jettison 
them  we  must!  If  it  is  correct  that  “the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  say  so,”  I 
sense  a changing  theme  in  articles  and 
books  coming  off  the  presses  these  days 
in  subjects  concerning  the  church.  A 
trio  of  paperbacks,  for  instance,  came  to 
my  attention  in  a publisher’s  advertise- 
ment recently.  Titles  reflecting  what 
I’m  talking  about  are  such  as  The  Pur- 
ple Pulpit , Journey  Toward  Renewal , 
or  The  Church  Responds.  “The  Chris- 
tian Century”  of  a month  ago,  featured 


an  article  by  Dean  Joseph  Hough,  of 
the  Claremont  School  of  Theology,  en- 
titled: “The  Church  Alive  and  Chang- 
ing.” Listen  to  one  sentence  of  his  in  an 
early  paragraph:  “In  a word,  we  believe 
that  the  collage  put  together  by  recent 
critics  of  the  church  is  in  part  a carica- 
ture, and  that  another  side  of  the  life 
of  the  local  church  should  be  empha- 
sized to  counter  the  one-sidedness  of  the 
sociological  perspective  current  in  the 
United  States”  (January  5,  1972). 

I do  not  deny  that  it  is  in  order  for 
us  to  put  on  the  dressings  of  repent- 
ance for  ecclesiastical  and  personal  sins. 
We’ve  transgressed,  and  sackcloth  and 
ashes  may  at  times  become  us;  for  there 
is  shallowness  and  phoniness.  It  may  be 
true  in  part,  as  Peter  Schrag  has  written 
in  his  book,  The  Decline  of  the  WASP, 
that  as  far  as  the  magazine  world  in 
our  country  is  concerned,  “Middle 
America — even  if  Spiro  Agnew  doesn’t 
like  it — may  have  its  feet  in  Church, 
but  it  has  its  head  in  ‘Playboy.’  But  not 
everyone  has  adopted  ‘Playboy’  as  his 
‘bible’!”  (as  quoted  in  “The  Christian 
Century,”  January  19,  1972).  A change 
of  garb  into  the  robes  of  hope  would  be 
proper  and  refreshing.  Not  that  I come 
here  to  plead  for  cheap  hope,  for  hope — 
like  revival — cannot  be  organized.  In- 
stead, I ask  us  to  see  hope  in  the  new 
forms  of  church  life  and  concern  evi- 
dent today.  Much  of  the  church  is  in 
the  business  of  power  and  light  and 
LIFE  giving.  Much  of  the  church,  provi- 
dentially, is  in  the  “pre-ash  state.” 


God  Accepts  Us 

Sermon  by 
Thomas  P.  Stewart 


Minister  since  igyi  at  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo,  New  Yor\,  the 
Reverend  Thomas  P.  Stewart  is  an  alumnus 
of  Princeton  University  and  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  Yor\.  He  has  served 
pastorates  at  Balls  ton  Spa  and  at  Roslyn, 
New  Yor\,  and  has  done  graduate  wor\ 
(1952-53)  in  New  College,  Edinburgh.  This 
sermon  was  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of 
Princeton  University  on  April  16,  1972. 


“Therefore,  my  brothers,  I implore  you  by  God’s  mercy  to  offer  your  very  selves 
to  him:  . . . 

dedicated  and  fit  for  his  acceptance,  for  such  is  the  worship  which  you, 
as  rational  creatures,  should  offer.”  Romans  12:1 


It’s  hard  for  us  to  deal  with  the  fact 
that  God  accepts  us.  It  is  my  experi- 
ence as  a pastor  that  people,  young  and 
old,  tend  not  so  much  to  arrogance  and 
pride  as  to  self-deprecation  and  low 
self-esteem.  I find  them  giving  dispro- 
portionate amounts  of  attention  to  their 
failures.  And  their  fatigue,  their  deep 
weariness,  is  commonly  caused  by  the 
list  of  things  left  undone,  not  by  work 
performed.  There  seems  to  be  this  in- 
stinct in  us  that  leads  us  to  focus  on  our 
inadequacies,  our  weakness  and  frailty. 
God  knows  we  do  fail!  The  record  of 
man’s  sin  and  folly  is  spread  before  us 
every  day  when  we  open  the  newspa- 
pers. The  institutions  of  society  appear 
unable  to  resolve  the  dilemmas  of  com- 
munity life.  And  we  have  not  been  able 
to  devise  new  methods,  new  institutions 
to  do  the  job.  Perhaps  one  reason  we  are 
preoccupied  with  failure  is  that  there’s 
more  than  enough  to  go  around. 
Haunted  by  high  ideals  we  are  often 
left  in  a state  of  paralysis  by  the  scope 
and  the  intensity  of  current  problems. 
The  symptoms  that  I see  week  after 
week  include  the  familiar  items:  alco- 
hol, tranquilizers,  heavy  use  of  drugs, 
violent  alienation  between  parents  and 
children.  More  troubling  though  is  the 


high  incidence  of  what  I call  “personal 
paralysis”:  that  condition  in  which  an 
individual  simply  does  not  function  re- 
lative to  areas  of  meaning.  Theological- 
ly, I suppose  we  might  call  it  despair. 

In  young  people  I find  its  superficial 
symptoms  are  boredom  and  indifference 
thinly  masking  a real  fear  of  life:  a fear 
to  be  oneself. 

Please  note  that  my  parish  is  not  on 
the  other  shore  of  the  River  Styx.  Every- 
one I see  does  not  sit  helpless  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  I have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe a mood,  an  atmosphere,  in  which 
people  are  angry  because  they  are  fright- 
ened; they  are  immobilized  because  they 
do  not  see  the  clear  path  to  success;  they 
are  turned  off  into  bitterness  because 
their  efforts  did  not  immediately  bring 
Utopia  into  being.  In  fearing  to  fail, 
they  have  failed  to  function.  Sensitive  to 
their  own  shortcomings,  they  have  wal- 
lowed in  the  slough  of  despair  and  self- 
pity. 

I 

I would  like  you  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  news  for  us  to  share  to- 
day is  not  that  we  are  weak,  but  that  we 
are  strong.  Not  that  we  are  inadequate 
but  that  we  are  capable.  Not  that  we  are  1 
helpless  children,  but  that  we  are  grow- 
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ing  persons  able  to  cope  with  the  lives 
we  have  been  given. 

This  will  require  a lively  exercise  of 
our  imagination.  Natural  instinct,  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  cultural  condi- 
tioning— all  provide  substantial  obsta- 
cles to  be  overcome.  Even — and  per- 
haps especially — our  religious  experience 
militates  against  such  an  act  of  self- 
affirmation.  I believe  much  of  our  Chris- 
tian worship  is  subversive  of  the  real 
message  of  the  gospel.  Many  of  the 
hymns  sound  out  in  dreary  tones  our 
weakness  and  frailty.  In  our  prayers  we 
are  forever  asking  God’s  help.  And  the 
style  as  well  as  the  content  of  the  ser- 
mon often  signals  that  we  are  “not 
O.K.”  While  on  vacation  a while  back, 
I went  to  church  and  took  a seat  in  one 
of  the  pews  toward  the  rear  of  the 
church.  Watching  others  come  in  and 
take  their  places,  I noticed  that  they 
showed  little  confidence  and  pleasure. 
And  the  minister  made  the  atmosphere 
even  darker,  and  more  oppressive.  To  be 
sure,  he  did  mention  God’s  mercy  in  the 
sermon,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  didn’t 
believe  in  it  for  himself  and  he  certainly 
wasn’t  convinced  that  God  had  much 
love  for  any  of  us  in  the  pews.  Instead 
of  standing  to  protest,  I simply  ob- 
served the  physical  reactions  of  the  con- 
gregation. By  the  end  of  the  service, 
their  shoulders  were  down,  their  heads 
sagged  forward,  they  were  barely  able 
to  stand  for  the  concluding  hymn. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  we  turn 
aside  from  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
human  life,  that  we  ignore  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  Christ  or  the  savage  de- 
struction going  on  today  in  Indo-china. 
A few  cheerful  words  on  the  power  of 
positive  thinking  will  not  be  adequate 
for  the  terrible  (using  the  word  in  its 
strict  sense)  situation.  In  the  public 


schools  of  my  city  last  summer  on  the 
East  Side  of  Buffalo,  Black  young  peo- 
ple killed  each  other  at  the  rate  of  one 
a week.  No  sensible  person  will  mouth 
smooth,  round  words,  saying,  Peace, 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace. 

But  I do  believe  the  argument  God 
has  with  many  of  us  is  that  we  have  too 
low  a self-esteem.  Our  real  spiritual 
sickness  is  not  pride  and  arrogance  but 
the  lack  of  confidence,  the  confidence 
which  is  a mark  of  maturity. 

One  of  my  favorite  texts  in  the  Bible 
is  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Most  every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  account  of 
Ezekiel’s  vision,  which  opens  the  book. 
A marvelous  scene  of  wheels  within 
wheels,  of  strange  figures  with  human 
form  yet  with  four  faces,  one  of  a man, 
another  of  a lion,  and  an  ox,  and  an 
eagle,  and  four  wings,  and  over  the 
scene  a vault  glittering  like  a sheet  of 
ice.  And  Ezekiel  threw  himself  full 
length,  face  to  the  ground. 

I wager  not  many  have  read  further 
or  recall  God’s  opening  remarks  to  Eze- 
kiel. 

“Man,”  he  said,  “stand  up  on  your 
feet  and  I will  speak  with  you.” 

Please  note,  God  called  him  a man , 
not  a little  boy.  He  told  him  to  get  up 
on  his  feet  and  stand  like  a man.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  speak  with  Ezekiel 
not  at  him. 

II 

This  suggests  to  me  the  most  surpris- 
ing thought  that  when  I talk  about  hu- 
man dignity  I should  begin  by  acknowl- 
edging the  fact  that  God  respects  my 
dignity. 

The  familiar  language  of  my  religious 
life  misleads  me.  I have  been  trained  to 
call  God  “Father.”  I refer  to  myself  as 
a “child”  of  God.  Of  course  one  can  re- 
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spect  the  dignity  of  a child  but  we  must 
be  wary  of  thinking  of  ourselves  as 
children  when  in  fact  we  are  grown 
women  and  men.  There  is  a time  for  us 
to  give  up  childish  ways  including  the 
assumption  that  there  is  a large  part  of 
God’s  world  with  which  we  cannot 
cope. 

John  Holt  has  pointed  out  what  many 
teachers  know:  that  the  fear  of  failure 
causes  children  to  bail  out  of  the  learn- 
ing process.  This  same  fear  and  others, 
too,  prevent  many  of  us  from  accepting 
our  power,  our  capacity  to  achieve,  to 
create,  to  function  as  mature  persons. 

Those  of  us  who  are  white  need  to 
learn  at  least  one  lesson  from  our  Black 
sisters  and  brothers.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  sentence,  “Black  is  beautiful.”  Some 
may  dismiss  it  as  a slogan,  but  it  can 
help  us  focus  on  a fundamental  truth 
of  human  existence.  In  order  to  function 
as  a human  being,  a person  must  have 
that  simple  pride  in  his  own  identity 
which  will  enable  him  to  stand  with 
confidence.  I hope  it  can  be  more  than 
racial  pride:  it  extends  in  and  down  to 
the  point  where  a person  can  affirm  the 
ultimate  value  of  his  own  existence. 
Love  without  a measure  of  self-worth 
quickly  dissolves  into  a thin  sentimen- 
tality. 

In  this  Easter  Season,  I hope  we  all 
keep  clear  in  our  minds  that  the  Chris- 
tian gospel  does  not  deal  so  much  with 
the  question  of  whether  there  is  a life 
after  death  as  with  the  more  important 
issue  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a life 


after  birth.  Easter  and  Christmas  are  of 
one  piece:  We  celebrate  not  because 
God  has  lifted  us  out  of  the  misery  and 
tragedy  of  human  life  to  some  more 
“godly”  or  ideal  kind  of  existence.  We 
celebrate  the  double  affirmation  of  this 
present  life  we’ve  been  given.  The  In- 
carnation is  God’s  radical  affirmation 
of  humanity.  The  Resurrection  is  God’s 
action  to  liberate  us  from  fear  in  order 
that  we  might  begin  to  act  out  the  peace, 
and  love,  and  justice  we’ve  always  la- 
belled as  ideals  to  be  achieved  only  in 
some  other  world. 

St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Christians  in 
Rome  that  they  should  present  their 
very  selves  to  God  as  the  worship  of 
rational  persons.  He  did  not  even  hint 
that  they  should  withdraw  from  the 
world  in  order  to  meditate  on  God’s 
will.  He  suggested  that  they  take  a sober 
estimate  of  themselves  based  not  on  the 
criteria  used  by  most  men  but  on  their 
experience  of  God’s  respect  and  love 
demonstrated  in  Jesus. 

Friends,  I believe  the  Christian  gospel 
is  good-news:  As  a gesture  from  God 
it  is  an  open  hand  not  a closed  fist.  It 
is  good  news  not  bad  news.  Joy  not  fear. 
It  is  to  be  received  and  shared  with  a 
smile,  a laugh,  an  embrace,  a kiss.  It 
is  an  open  door,  a breath  of  fresh  air, 
a river  of  clear  water.  It  is  a pleasant  sur- 
prise, stirring  exuberance  and  vitality. 
God’s  word  is  one  of  encouragement: 
be  truly  yourself.  God  does  not  make 
junk.  Amen. 


Help  Thou  Mine 
Unbelief!* 

Sermon  by 
S T Kimbrough,  Jr. 

As  the  drama  of  Christ’s  passion  un- 
T\folds  in  the  Lenten  season,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  question:  Will  a 
man  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
through  his  suffering,  death,  and  resur- 
rection redeemed  him  from  sin  and  de- 
livered him  from  the  bonds  of  death? 
This  is  one  of  the  challenging  questions 
raised  by  Par  Lagerkvist  in  his  1951 
Nobel  Prize  winning  novel,  Barabbas. 
With  vivid  imagination  he  creates  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  criminal,  Bar- 
abbas, who  was  set  free  in  the  place  of 
Jesus.  The  reader  follows  Barabbas  from 
Calvary,  to  slavery  in  the  copper  mines 
of  Cyprus,  and  finally  to  his  lonely 
and  ironic  death  upon  a cross  in  Rome. 

The  novel  emphasizes  the  war  within 
Barabbas’  soul.  He  is  baffled  with  Jesus’ 
willingness  to  suffer,  although  he  is  in- 
nocent. His  plight  is  that  he  sees  the 
possibility  of  accepting  Jesus  as  his  per- 
sonal Lord  through  his  death-resurrec- 
tion, but  he  is  never  able  to  experience 
the  realization  of  this  possibility.  Barab- 
bas wants  desperately  to  believe  the 
Christian  gospel,  but  he  cannot  accept 
in  faith  that  Jesus  has  died  for  his  sin 
and  has  given  him  victory  over  death. 

With  artistic  skill  Lagerkvist  paints 
the  portraits  of  his  characters. 

There  is  the  fat  woman,  who  loved 
Barabbas  for  his  body  and  not  his  heart. 

* Based  on  Par  Lagerkvist’s  Barabbas 
(Random  House,  1951). 


Formerly  a member  of  the  Princeton  fac- 
ulty in  the  Department  of  Biblical  Studies, 
Dr.  Kimbrough  is  also  a widely  recognized 
professional  musician  and  is  serving  now  as 
European  Executive  Secretary  for  Christian 
Arts,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many. 

A native  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Dr. 
Kimbrough  is  a graduate  of  Du\e  Univer- 
sity Divinity  School  and  received  the  Th.D. 
degree  from  Princeton  in  ig66. 

She  was  disgusted  that  he,  after  seeing 
Jesus  die,  was  not  the  same  flamboyant 
playmate  she  had  once  enjoyed.  Dis- 
tressed she  wondered,  “How  was  she  to 
cast  out  the  crucified  man  and  get  Bar- 
abbas to  be  Barabbas  again?” 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  characters 
is  called  simply,  “the  girl  with  the  hare- 
lip.” She  is  the  one  person  Barabbas 
almost  lets  himself  love.  His  inner  con- 
fusion is  made  more  intense  by  her  per- 
sonal acceptance  of  Christ  and  her  quiet 
submission  to  execution  by  stoning,  be- 
cause she  will  not  renounce  her  faith. 

There  are  two  men  in  the  story  who 
break  through  the  crust  of  Barabbas’ 
cemented  heart,  Sahak  and  Simon  Pe- 
ter. Sahak  was  a slave  to  whom  Barab- 
bas was  chained  in  the  Cyprian  copper 
mines.  As  a Christian,  his  spiritual  life 
was  enriched  because  he  was  bound  to 
a man  who  had  seen  the  Son  of  God. 
He  never  knew,  however,  that  Barabbas 
was  the  one  for  whom  Jesus  had  literal- 
ly died.  It  is  interesting  that  Simon 
Peter  was  the  only  one  of  the  early 
church  who  conscientiously  sought  to 
befriend  Barabbas.  Peter  received  him 
with  love. 

We  are  interested  in  this  man,  Barab- 
bas, because  many  of  his  struggles  are 
our  own.  He  wants  to  believe,  but  his 
doubts  and  misgivings  rush  in  like 
flood  waters  and  drown  his  hopes.  Bar- 
abbas is  a desolate  nomad  lost  in  the 
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wilderness  of  disillusionment.  Believing 
that  the  crucifixion  proved  that  Jesus 
had  no  special  power,  he  said  to  Peter, 
“The  Son  of  God  crucified!  Don’t  you 
see  that’s  impossible!”  Yet,  two  pages 
later  doubts  do  not  assail  him  so  readi- 
ly, for  when  Peter  asks,  “ ‘Do  you  think 
he  can  forgive  me  (referring  to  his  de- 
nial of  Jesus)  ?’  Barabbas  answered  that 
he  thought  so.”  These  quotations  illus- 
trate the  irreconciled  struggle  of  his 
soul  in  search  of  God. 

Barabbas’  spiritual  dilemma  is  that  his 
attempt  to  accept  Christ’s  redemption 
results  in  indecision. 

There  are  two  symptoms  which  in- 
dicate the  grip  that  indecision  had  upon 
Barabbas. 

The  first  might  be  described  as  sepa- 
ration. He  is  like  wood  adrift  at  sea, 
a part  of  nothing  and  attached  to  no 
one.  In  the  opening  scene  of  the  novel, 
Barabbas  does  not  stand  with  the  others 
gathered  about  the  cross.  He  is  “a  little 
farther  down  the  slope,  rather  to  one 
side.”  Here  was  a man  who  never  came 
out  of  the  catacombs  he  had  hewn  deep 
in  his  own  soul.  Unfortunately  the  un- 
sympathetic Christians  drove  him  fur- 
ther into  isolation.  After  they  rejected 
him,  “He  crept  into  his  shell  . . . and 
didn’t  speak  to  a soul.”  The  spell  of 
Calvary  had  all  but  hypnotized  Barab- 
bas’ conscience,  and  even  after  he 
returned  to  his  robber  friends,  “he 
remained  a kind  of  stranger.”  The 
aimless  and  lonesome  wandering  of  this 
notorious  man  is  nowhere  better  char- 
acterized than  in  the  words  which  de- 
scribe his  relationship  to  Sahak.  “Once 
and  only  once  had  he  been  united  to 
another,  but  that  was  only  with  an  iron 
chain.  Never  with  anything  else  but  an 
iron  chain.” 

The  second  symptom  is  Barabbas’  ob- 


session with  a drive  to  be  himself.  The 
confusion  arises  over  the  man  he  really 
wanted  to  be.  He  is  portrayed  as  a man 
who  “wanted  always  to  be  himself  and 
nothing  else.”  Did  he  want  to  five  by 
the  sword  as  an  outlaw?  No  doubt  this 
drive  burned  fast  within  his  breast, 
such  as  the  time  when  he  murdered  the 
scribe  who  cast  the  first  stone  that  struck 
the  girl  with  the  hare-lip  in  the  face. 
But,  was  the  brute  man  the  goal  of  his 
desire?  He  appears  to  rise  above  this. 
Calvary  had  made  an  eternal  impression 
upon  him.  “No,  he  really  wasn’t  himself 
since  that  happened  . . . since  he  was 
nearly  crucified  . . . Barabbas  had  been 
queer  . . . ever  since  then,”  thought  the 
lustful  fat  woman.  Indeed,  he  wandered 
between  two  selves  he  aspired  to  be — the 
man  of  physical  strength  and  the  man 
of  spiritual  strength.  Alas,  his  attempt  to 
achieve  the  latter  resulted  only  in  the 
tragedy  of  indecision.  In  his  hopeless 
quest  for  the  Christian  faith,  Lager- 
kvist  pictures  him  as  one  who  “even 
pretended  that  he  wanted  to  become 
one  of  them  (the  Christians),  if  only 
he  could  understand  their  faith  proper- 
ly.” Barabbas  wanted  to  be  himself  but 
he  could  never  decide  which  self  it  was 
more  important  to  be. 

Since  Barabbas  was  isolated  from  the 
world  in  which  he  lived  and  confused 
about  the  self  he  ought  to  be,  he  became 
nothing  but  a bundle  of  fears  and  anxie- 
ties. 

Why  was  this  man  so  riddled  with 
strife?  Primarily,  it  was  a lack  of  love — 
love  which  he  had  never  received  and 
never  given. 

Barabbas  had  never  been  loved.  As  he 
stood  before  the  cross  watching  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  who  was  on  the 
brink  of  tears,  he  remembered,  “He 
himself  had  no  mother.  And  no  father 
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either,  for  that  matter;  he  had  never 
even  heard  one  mentioned.”  How  disas- 
trous!— to  miss  the  gentle  caress  of  a 
loving  mother  and  the  lasting  com- 
panionship of  a devoted  father.  Barab- 
bas  knew  neither.  His  mother  had  been 
! left  on  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  for  dead. 
To  gain  the  leadership  of  his  robber 
band  he  had  to  murder  Eliahu,  the  chief 
. of  the  thieves.  But  Barabbas  never  knew 
that  he  had  killed  his  own  father. 

Not  even  the  fat  woman  gave  Bar- 
abbas love.  She  wanted  physical  satis- 
faction. There  is  nothing  eternal  about 
love  which  seeks  the  body  and  not  the 
i heart.  What  desperate  loneliness — never 
to  have  been  loved! 

From  the  Christians  he  heard  again 
! and  again,  “Love  one  another  . . . Love 
one  another  . . . Love  one  another  . . .” 
How  could  he?  They  had  not  loved 
him.  He  actually  wondered  “whether 
they  loved  anyone  who  was  not  one 
of  themselves.”  They  had  clearly  shown 
that  they  wanted  no  part  of  him. 
Strange  it  is  that  those  whose  doctrine 
. was  love,  refused  to  love  him. 

The  lack  of  love  in  Barabbas’  life 
kept  him  from  loving  others.  He  never 
let  himself  love.  Even  though  the  fat 
woman  was  rather  peeved  because  Bar- 
abbas did  not  care  for  her,  she  rational- 
ized her  feelings  in  this  way,  “There 
was  one  thing  about  Barabbas,  even  if 
he  didn’t  care  for  you,  he  didn’t  care 
for  anyone  else  either;  you  could  al- 
ways be  sure  of  that.  He  didn’t  care  for 
anybody.  He  never  had.” 

There  was  at  least  one  person  he 
could  have  loved,  the  girl  with  the  hare- 
lip. After  she  had  been  stoned,  he  crept 
down  into  the  pit  by  night  to  get  her 
body  and  take  it  to  the  tomb  where  her 
child  was  buried.  Once  when  he  stopped 
in  his  long  trek  across  the  desert,  he  sat 
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down  and  looking  into  her  face  he 
“thought  of  the  time  when  he  had  hit 
on  the  idea  of  saying  that  he  loved  her. 
When  he  had  taken  her — no,  he  put 
that  out  of  his  mind.” 

In  never  receiving  love  and  in  never 
loving,  Barabbas  was  dealt  a fatal  blow. 
He  could  not  understand  Christian  love 
— “Love  one  another  . . .”  Therefore, 
his  concept  of  life  became  a dread  of 
living  and  a fear  of  death.  He  was 
“tired  of  livin’  and  scared  of  dyin’.” 

There  are  men  like  Barabbas  all  about 
us  today — they  want  to  believe  but  can- 
not. What  can  remedy  their  spiritual 
indecision? 

I 

First,  they  must  learn  to  trust  in  God. 
When  Jesus  had  been  buried,  Barabbas 
came  to  the  tomb  and  stood  silently, 
“but  he  did  not  pray,  for  he  was  an  evil 
doer  and  his  prayer  would  not  have 
been  accepted  especially  as  his  crime  was 
not  yet  expiated.”  How  untrue!  God 
would  have  heard  his  prayer,  but  Bar- 
abbas believed  that  he  would  not.  If 
man  is  unwilling  to  confide  in  the  Al- 
mighty, he  will  never  pray,  and  no  one 
can  grow  spiritually  without  prayer.  He 
will  be  like  Barabbas  at  the  crucifixion 
of  Sahak,  who  would  not  renounce  his 
faith  in  Christ.  He  knelt  down,  but  did 
not  pray.  “He  had  no  one  to  pray  to.” 
“The  Man  Without  a Country”  may 
be  a tragic  story  of  geographic  banish- 
ment, but  it  is  incomparable  to  the 
story  of  a man  without  God! 

Imagine  what  you  and  I would  have 
missed  if  men  before  us  had  not  trusted 
in  God!  There  would  be  no  Holy  Scrip- 
ture for  our  spiritual  instruction — no 
psalms  of  thanksgiving,  praise,  and  con- 
fession; no  writings  of  St.  Paul.  There 
would  be  no  Confessions  of  St.  Augus- 
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tine.  We  would  be  without  the  inspiring 
hymns  of  Wesley,  Watts,  Bonar,  and 
Montgomery.  Indeed,  there  would  be  no 
Christian  faith,  no  places  of  worship. 

Can  you  conceive  what  the  world 
would  be  like  today,  if  men  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Barabbas  instead 
of  Jesus?  We  can  be  thankful  that  some 
have  chosen  to  follow  Christ,  but  we 
are  stricken  with  sorrow  for  those  who 
follow  Barabbas.  They  want  to  believe. 
The  root  of  their  problem  is  in  their 
desire  to  fulfill  their  own  wills.  The 
Barabbas  of  the  twentieth  century  must 
choose  whether  he  will  submit  to  his 
own  will,  or  obey  God’s — whether  he 
will  trust  his  own  power  and  strength, 
or  God’s. 

II 

Second,  those  who  want  to  believe 
must  learn  to  confide  in  others  who  are 
able  to  bear  their  burdens  with  them.  O 
how  Barabbas  needed  a Father  Confes- 
sor! This  he  almost  had  in  Simon  Peter. 
When  Barabbas  and  Peter  sat  talking 
about  the  possibility  of  belief,  it  seemed 
that  the  criminal  might  make  a confes- 
sion of  faith.  Peter  had  shown  him  love 
and  shared  with  him  his  own  distress 
over  denying  Jesus.  Unfortunately,  Bar- 
abbas could  not  bring  himself  to  a con- 
fession of  his  own  sinfulness  and  he 
could  not  share  with  Peter  the  gnaw- 
ing, inward  torment  of  Calvary. 

Barabbas  never  shared  his  problems 
with  anyone.  Throughout  his  entire  life 
he  never  once  told  another  that  he  was 
the  man  who  had  been  acquitted  when 
Jesus  was  crucified.  One  would  think 
that  through  the  long  years  Sahak  had 
been  chained  to  Barabbas,  he  might 
have  come  to  know  him  quite  well.  But 
even  after  long  association,  “all  at  once, 
he  found  that  he  knew  nothing  about 


him,  nothing  at  all  really,  although  he  ( 
was  so  attached  to  him.”  How  many  ! 
Christians  who  gather  for  worship  can 
say  more  than  this  concerning  their 
wives,  husbands,  children,  friends,  or 
neighbors?  Yes,  the  routine  obligations 
of  society  are  usually  met.  The  husbands 
work  for  the  living;  wives  care  for  the 
children  and  the  house;  children  go  to 
school  and  come  home  to  their  daily 
chores;  and  neighbors  send  pies  to  the 
homes  of  friends  who  have  had  a death 
in  the  family  and  the  friends  return  the 
gesture  when  the  neighbors  have  a death 
within  their  family  circle.  But  what  do 
these  persons  know  about  each  other’s 
cares,  longings,  burdens,  thoughts,  and 
beliefs?  Someone  may  say,  “Well,  I just 
can’t  talk  to  my  wife,  husband,  child, 
friend,  or  neighbor  about  such  matters. 
They’re  so  hard  to  talk  to.”  More  than 
likely  the  person  who  utters  these  words 
has  not  shared  himself  enough  with 
others  for  them  to  want  to  share  their 
deepest  thoughts  with  him.  The  man 
who  will  not  share  himself  is  his  own 
captive. 

One  step  further — it  is  one  thing  to 
share  our  burdens;  it  is  another  thing 
to  bear  them  together.  Herein  is  the 
difference  between  sympathy  and  em- 
pathy; one  speaks,  the  other  acts.  May 
we  heed  the  exhortation  of  Paul,  “Bear 
ye  one  another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfill 
the  law  of  Christ”  (Gal.  6:2). 

Ill 

Third,  if  a Barabbas  would  reconcile 
his  indecision,  he  must  accept  Christ  as 
the  Lord  of  his  life.  Many  are  those  who 
have  tried  to  know  God  without  belief, 
but  this  is  impossible.  When  Barabbas 
told  Peter  that  he  did  not  believe,  Peter 
replied,  “No,  no  . . . How  can  you  . . . ? 
You  have  never  known  him.  But  many 
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of  us  believe.”  He  was  never  adventur- 
ous to  believe.  Here  is  one  excerpt  from 
Barabbas’  thought  which  illustrates 
how  he  blocked  acceptance:  “Believe! 
How  could  he  believe  in  that  man  he 
had  seen  hanging  on  a cross!  That  body 
which  was  long  ago  quite  dead  and 
which  he  had  proved  with  his  own  eyes 
had  not  been  resurrected!  It  was  only 
their  imagination.” 

There  are  men  in  every  village  of  the 
world  who  are  blinding  their  own  souls 
as  did  Barabbas.  Their  condition  is  elo- 
quently described  by  Whittier  in  these 
lines: 

“What  if  thine  eye  refuse  to  see, 

Thine  ear  of  heaven’s  free  welcome  fail, 
And  thou  a willing  captive  be, 

Thyself  thine  own  dark  jail.” 

God  has  given  us  the  remedy  for  the 
blurred  vision  of  spiritual  indecision  in 
his  son  Jesus  Christ.  “Behold,  the  Lamb 
of  God  who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the 
whole  world”  (John  i :29 ). 

The  treatment  to  implement  the  rem- 
edy theory  lies  in  the  realm  of  what  the 
church  can  do  for  men  like  Barabbas.  It, 
too,  is  threefold. 

If  the  spiritually  bewildered  man  is 
to  be  helped,  the  church  first  must  see\ 
him.  This  is  the  mission  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  was  the  early  church  leaders 
who  said  to  Barabbas,  “Get  thee  hence, 
thou  reprobate.”  When  does  the  church 
reach  the  right  of  such  bigotry?  Never! 
When  the  drunkards,  prostitutes,  and 
criminals  are  turned  away  from  the 
church  of  Christ,  their  blood  is  upon 
the  hands  of  the  pious.  If  there  were 
only  more  men  like  Simon  Peter,  who 
would  seek  out  the  unloving  and  the 
unlovely!  Many  times  a Barabbas  stands 
on  the  brink  of  a confession  of  faith 
and  a “saint”  turns  him  away.  The 


Christian  must  seek  out  the  spiritually 
disillusioned  and  help  him  bear  his 
burdens. 

If  the  church  is  to  win  him  for  Christ, 
the  church  must  love  him.  Yes,  love 
him  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  its 
members  love  with  Christ’s  love,  no 
one  can  be  turned  away  because  of  his 
condition.  This  is  a love  of  concern, 
not  condemnation.  How  the  church 
needs  the  attitude  of  Simon  Peter  as  he 
quieted  the  Christians  imprisoned  with 
Barabbas  for  his  act  of  setting  fire  to 
Rome!  He  said,  “This  is  an  unhappy 
man,  and  we  have  no  right  to  condemn 
him.  We  ourselves  are  full  of  faults  and 
shortcomings,  and  it  is  no  credit  to  us 
that  the  Lord  has  taken  pity  on  us  not- 
withstanding. We  have  no  right  to  con- 
demn a person  because  he  has  no  god.” 
If  only  the  other  Christians  had  culti- 
vated such  Christian  love,  Barabbas 
might  have  lived  a redeemed  life.  If!  If! 

As  the  body  of  Christ  the  church 
must  reclaim  through  His  power  those 
who  want  to  believe.  The  fellowship  of 
believers  is  not  for  the  pious  to  become 
more  pious,  but  for  sinners  to  come  into 
a keener  awareness  of  God’s  mercy 
and  grace.  Most  of  us  meet  Barabbas 
every  day.  When  we  see  him  tomorrow, 
will  he  catch  a glimpse  in  us  of  self- 
giving redeeming  love  or  will  he  see 
across  our  foreheads  “the  law’s  com- 
mandment enclosed  in  leather  cap- 
sules”? If  he  sees  redeeming  love,  he 
may  make  peace  with  the  Almighty 
and  trust  him  for  the  salvation  medi- 
ated through  his  blessed  Son. 

Men  have  labored  to  make  the  gospel 
of  Christ’s  love  known  for  centuries 
and  while  we  are  but  grains  of  sand  on 
the  beaches  of  eternity,  we  can  join  the 
saints  who  have  dared  to  love  for 
Christ’s  sake. 


6o 
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Go  with  me  in  imagination  to  Cal- 
vary where  our  commitment  to  this 
task  may  be  affirmed  and  intensified. 

The  sun  was  hot,  the  road  was  dry, 

A pressing  crowd  trudged  on 
Behind  the  man  sentenced  to  die, 

The  Master,  God’s  own  Son. 

They  heckled  Him  and  cursed  and 
jeered, 

Some  laughed  and  called  Him,  “God!” 
Others  observed  the  hill  they  neared, 
They  in  His  steps  had  trod. 

Then  I saw  him,  the  last  in  line 
Somewhat  dazed  by  the  scene, 

A stumbling,  wandering  pantomime — 
A skiff  set  loose  at  stream. 

All  at  once  he  seemed  to  awake, 

To  shake  some  gripping  spell; 

Yet,  his  eyes  were  a stagnant  lake 
Reflecting  depths  of  hell. 

Someone  near  me  whispered  with  scorn, 
“Barabbas  is  his  name. 

He  was  freed  and  the  Virgin-born 
Was  held  to  die  in  shame.” 

How  can  this  be?  thought  I aghast, 
The  Christ  condemned  to  death? 

And  to  what  purpose  is  this  waste — 

A thief,  for  Holy  Breath? 

I turned  and  heard  a boistrous  cheer. 
Now  he  hung  on  the  tree. 

The  frenzied  crowd  without  a tear, 
Clamored  in  thirsty  glee. 


No  sooner  had  they  gaily  screamed 
Than  quiet  fell  like  doom. 

The  throng  dispersed  and  then  it 
seemed 

Serene  amidst  the  gloom. 

I watched  Barabbas  who  had  stayed 
On  the  fringe  of  the  crowd, 

Looking  at  Jesus  so  afraid, 

For  terror  made  him  cowed. 

Puzzled  he  thought,  “Why  must  this 
man 

Suffer  for  crimes  undone? 

’Tis  I should  meet  the  death  demand, 
But  too  late,  the  crowd  won.” 

I wondered  as  there  I watched  him, 

If  he  now  too  believed 

That  Jesus  Christ  had  conquered  sin — 

Damnation  had  relieved. 

No  one  but  the  Father  above 
Can  know  Barabbas’  soul; 

I don’t  condemn,  for  God  is  love. 

He  could  be  in  His  fold. 

I shall  leave  to  God  all  judgment, 

But  this  I’ve  come  to  see — 

Christ  died  in  agony,  torment, 

For  Barabbas  and  me.* 

The  Christian  affirmation  of  faith  is 
dynamically  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  nobleman  who  came  to  Jesus,  “Lord, 
I believe.  Help  thou  mine  unbelief.” 
Amen. 

* “Acquitted”  written  by  S T Kimbrough, 
Jr.  after  reading  Lagerkvist’s  Barabbas. 


“Why  Did  This 
Happen  to  Me?”— 

The  Patient  as  a 
Philosopher 

by  Stephen  T.  Davis 

I remember  vividly  a hospital  call  I 
once  made.  I had  recently  graduated 
from  seminary  and  was  serving  as  the 
assistant  minister  in  a small  Presbyteri- 
an Church.  The  patient  was  a man 
who  had  been  diagnosed  as  having  an 
unusual  but  medically  well  documented 
disease  for  which  there  is  no  known 
cure,  a disease  of  which  eventually  he 
died.  I wish  to  emphasize  that  he  was 
a Christian  and  that  he  died  with  grace 
and  faith  and  courage.  I mention  this 
for  reasons  I will  get  to  later.  We  talked 
in  a fairly  superficial  way  for  a few 
minutes  and  then  I made  some  indica- 
tion of  leaving.  That  was  when  our 
real  conversation  began.  “You  know,” 
he  said,  “when  something  like  this  hits 
you  you  can’t  help  wondering.  Don’t 
misunderstand  me,  I have  faith  and 
believe  in  accepting  God’s  will  and  all 
that,  but  one  still  can’t  help  wondering 
why  something  like  this  has  to  happen.” 
Though  my  friend  never  articulated  it 
too  clearly,  he  was  asking  a question  I 
suspect  you  as  chaplains  find  patients 
occasionally  asking,  namely,  “Why  did 
this  happen  to  me?” 

I want  to  make  some  comments  today 
on  this  question  and  I hope  they  will  be 
helpful  to  you  as  chaplains  in  your  min- 
istry. I approach  this  topic  from  three 
perspectives.  First,  I am  a Christian,  and 
what  I say  to  you  about  possible  answers 
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to  my  friend’s  question  will  presuppose 
my  own  Christian  beliefs.  Secondly,  I 
am  a former  pastor,  and  I want  also  to 
be  aware  in  my  remarks  of  some  con- 
cern for  pastoral  care.  And  thirdly,  I 
am  a philosopher.  I want  also  to  look  at 
this  topic  from  the  point  of  view  of 
philosophy,  asking  what  its  resources 
and  insights  might  have  to  say  about 
my  friend’s  question. 

This  third  point  will  surprise  some 
of  you.  I know  that  philosophy  often 
has  the  reputation  of  being  irrelevant, 
theoretical  speculation;  you  may  won- 
der what  on  earth  philosophy  has  to 
say  in  the  all  too  concrete  situation  of  a 
sick  or  dying  patient  crying  out  for  help. 
So  perhaps  I owe  you  some  words  about 
what  I conceive  philosophy  to  be  and 
how  I think  it  might  be  helpful  in  the 
kind  of  case  my  friend  illustrates. 

To  me,  philosophy  is  no  more  or 
less  than  the  attempt  to  answer  what  I 
call  “ultimate  questions.”  An  ultimate 
question  is  one  (i)  which  man  is  deeply 
interested  in  and  desperately  longs  to 
answer,  and  (ii)  which  cannot  be  an- 
swered by  the  methods  of  science.  The 
question,  “Was  Julius  Caesar  right- 
handed  or  lefthanded?”  is  not  a philo- 
sophical question  because  nobody  is 
really  deeply  interested  in  answering  it. 
I’ve  never  heard  of  anyone  spending 
three  hard  hours  thinking  about  it.  The 
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question,  “Is  there  life  on  Mars?”  is  a 
question  that  people  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  answering,  but  this  question  can 
be  answered  by  science,  and  no  doubt 
one  day  will  be.  So  this  question  is  not  a 
philosophical  question  either.  Well  then, 
what  are  some  philosophical  questions? 
Let  me  list  a few. 

What  happens  when  I die? 

Is  there  a God? 

What  is  knowledge? 

What  is  truth? 

How  can  I tell  a good  act  from  an  evil 
act? 

Should  I do  an  evil  act  if  I can  get  away 
with  it? 

I do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  philos- 
ophy is  vague  and  speculative.  On  the 
contrary,  philosophy  attempts  to  be 
helpful  to  men  in  a very  concrete  way — 
it  tries  to  answer  questions  like  these 
that  have  bothered  men  for  centuries. 
For  a variety  of  reasons  philosophy 
sometimes  appears  unreal  and  far- 
fetched, but  at  heart  it  is  a concrete 
and  practical  enterprise — it  concerns  real 
questions  asked  by  real  people.  And 
philosophy  is  not  just  for  professional 
philosophers  like  myself  alone.  Anyone 
who  asks  a philosophical  question  is 
a philosopher.  One  hears  philosophical 
questions  in  unexpected  places.  Not  just 
in  the  classroom  but  in  the  market 
place.  Not  just  in  dusty  textbooks  but 
on  wards  in  hospitals.  The  patients  you 
men  deal  with  every  day  can  be  and, 
like  my  friend,  often  are,  philosophers. 

Now  I think  the  question  my  friend 
was  trying  to  ask — “Why  did  this  hap- 
pen to  me?” — is  related  to  one  of  the 
major  traditional  problems  of  philoso- 
phy, the  so-called  “problem  of  evil.” 
This  is  the  problem  for  the  theist  of 
reconciling  God’s  goodness  and  omnip- 


otence with  the  existence  of  evil  in  the 
world.  For  there  seems  at  face  value 
to  be  some  kind  of  contradiction  in- 
volved in  affirming  both  that  a good 
and  all-powerful  God  exists  and  that 
evil  exists.  Thus  the  ancient  Stoic  Epi- 
curus asks: 

Is  God  willing  to  prevent  evil  but  not 
able  ? 

Then  he  is  impotent.  Is  he  able  but  not 
willing? 

Then  he  is  malevolent.  Is  he  both 
willing  and  able?  Whence  then  is 
evil  ? 

The  term  “theodicy”  is  used  for  any 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  evil, 
and  I mention  this  word  because  I sus- 
pect that  a minister  or  chaplain  might 
be  tempted  to  answer  my  friend’s  ques- 
tion in  terms  of  one  or  another  of  die 
famous  theodicies  that  have  been  sug- 
gested. 

However,  I want  to  point  out  that  my 
friend’s  question,  though  related  to  the 
problem  of  evil,  is  not  precisely  the 
same.  I don’t  think  he  was  so  much 
asking  the  theoretical  question,  “Can 
God’s  goodness  and  omnipotence  be 
reconciled  with  the  existence  of  evil?” 
He  was  asking  the  existential  ques- 
tion, “Why  did  this  disease  strike  me?” 
An  existential  question  is  one  that  grips 
you  at  the  deepest  level  of  your  being. 
As  we  talked  I saw  that  my  friend’s 
peace  of  mind,  his  very  attitude  toward 
God  and  life  and  the  universe  depended 
upon  finding  an  answer  to  this  question. 

So  I do  not  plan  today  to  bring  up  all 
the  various  theodicies  that  have  been 
proposed  in  response  to  the  problem  of 
evil.  What  I want  to  do  is  discuss  four 
possible  answers  to  the  existential  ques- 
tion— answers  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
ministers  are  apt  to  give  or  patients  are 
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apt  to  consider  in  such  situations  as  my 
friend’s.  I’m  not  going  to  try  to  come 
up  with  a perfect  or  correct  answer — 
one  for  you  to  memorize  and  recite  to 
the  next  patient  who  asks  it.  I think 
we  shall  find  that  each  answer  has  seri- 
ous philosophical  and  theological  diffi- 
culties. I hope  to  suggest  not  an  answer 
to  the  existential  question  but  a strategy 
for  answering  it. 

I 

I’m  sure  you  all  know  that  the  first 
and  most  obvious  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, “Why  did  this  happen  to  me?”  is 
to  say  something  like,  “It  was  God’s 
will.”  I think  that  for  many  genera- 
tions this  was  the  traditional  answer 
pastors  gave  to  people  like  my  friend, 
usually  together  with  some  stern  words 
about  our  duty  to  bear  our  cross  and 
accept  God’s  will  even  when  we  do  not 
understand  it.  Now  I suppose  there  are 
people  who  are  satisfied  by  such  an  an- 
swer as  this,  but  personally  I find  it 
reprehensible  because  I believe  it  to  be 
incompatible  with  God’s  love.  I do  not 
believe  that  everything  that  happens  on 
this  earth  is  willed  by  God — otherwise 
why  did  Jesus  urge  us  to  pray  that 
God’s  will  be  done  on  earth? — and  I 
most  definitely  do  not  believe  it  is  ever 
God’s  will  that  anyone  should  suffer 
needlessly  or  die  prematurely.  As  Chris- 
tians we  believe  in  a God  of  love,  and 
no  God  of  love  could  capriciously  will 
that  my  friend  be  stricken  with  an  in- 
curable disease.  Furthermore,  not  only 
is  this  answer  theologically  problemati- 
cal, it  is  questionable  from  the  stand- 
point of  pastoral  care  as  well.  In  the 
first  place,  had  I suggested  to  my  friend 
that  he  contracted  his  disease  because 
God  willed  it,  this  might  well  have  had 
the  effect  of  turning  him  away  from 
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God.  “Why  should  I serve  a God  who 
wills  that  I suffer  needlessly  or  die 
early?,”  he  might  have  thought.  And  in 
the  second  place,  this  answer  might  well 
have  suggested  to  my  friend  that  his 
disease  was  God’s  way  of  punishing 
him  for  his  sins.  This  leads  us  directly 
to  the  second  answer  to  the  existential 
question  I want  to  consider. 

One  of  the  traditional  Christian  the- 
odicies  runs  something  like  this:  God 
created  man  with  the  freedom  to  choose 
either  good  or  evil,  and  unfortunately 
man  has  chosen  evil.  Thus  God  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  the  presence  of  evil 
in  the  world,  but  man.  Now  this  theory 
might  or  might  not  be  a philosophically 
adequate  theodicy — I shall  not  comment 
on  this  point.  But  I do  not  believe  it 
can  be  used  as  an  answer  to  the  existen- 
tial question.  For  I believe  most  patients 
in  situations  like  my  friend’s  would 
hear  anyone  who  suggested  this  answer 
to  be  saying  very  like  what  I just 
warned  against  in  the  “God’s  will”  an- 
swer, namely,  “You  have  been  stricken 
as  a punishment  for  your  sins.”  And 
the  view  that  sickness  and  death  are 
punishments  for  sin  (i)  is  untenable  be- 
cause as  we  all  know  righteous  and  un- 
righteous men  alike  are  stricken;  and 
(ii)  is  incompatible  with  the  Christian 
view  of  God’s  love.  Furthermore,  even 
if  this  theory  succeeded  in  explaining 
the  existence  of  moral  evil  (i.e.,  evil 
brought  about  by  men),  it  would  not 
explain  natural  evil  (i.e.,  suffering  not 
caused  by  men  but  by  such  natural 
events  as  earthquakes,  famines,  and  dis- 
eases). And  surely  my  friend’s  illness  is 
an  instance  of  natural  evil,  and  so  is  not 
explained  by  this  theodicy. 

Another  answer,  and  one  that  is  often 
suggested  by  those  in  Christian  Science 
circles,  is  the  claim  that  all  this  world’s 
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pains  and  evils  are  unreal.  So  cheer  up, 
think  positive,  concentrate  on  the  reality 
of  goodness,  and  then  the  illusions  of 
pain,  sin,  suffering,  and  sickness  will 
disappear.  Now  again,  this  doctrine 
may  be  comforting  to  some  people,  but 
philosophically  it  is  an  absurdity.  For 
even  if  we  choose  to  call  pain  an  illu- 
sion, the  illusion  itself  is  still  painful. 
This  doctrine  doesn’t  make  the  hurt  go 
away,  so  even  if  our  painful  experi- 
ences are  all  illusory  experiences — which 
I seriously  doubt — this  does  not  make 
them  any  less  painful  or  any  less  evil. 
They  are  very  real  illusions,  if  we  choose 
to  speak  this  way,  and  so  the  evil  of 
the  illusion  itself  will  next  have  to  be 
explained.  So  the  claim  that  the  evils 
of  sickness  and  pain  disappear  when 
they  are  seen  to  be  illusory  will  not 
stand  careful  scrutiny.  And  this  doctrine 
too  is  faulty  from  the  standpoint  of  pas- 
toral care.  For  had  I suggested  this  kind 
of  theory  to  my  friend,  i.e.,  that  his 
pain  and  grief  would  go  away  if  he 
but  think  about  them  properly,  I think 
he  would  have  heard  my  words  as  a 
denial  of  his  hurt,  and  in  such  a sit- 
uation to  deny  a patient’s  hurt  is  to 
reject  him. 

The  final  inadequate  answer  to  the 
question,  “Why  did  this  happen  to 
me?,”  comes  in  two  varieties.  The  first 
form  says,  “Evil  is  therapeutic,  i.e.,  it 
often  leads  to  a greater  good,”  while 
the  second  form  says,  “What  appears 
evil  to  us  is  really  good  when  seen 
in  the  whole  picture,  e.g.,  from  God’s 
perspective.”  In  either  case,  I assume 
the  aim  would  be  to  get  the  patient  to 
accept  his  disease  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  lead  to  greater  good  or  would 
itself  turn  out  to  be  good.  Now  you  can 
see  right  away  that  this  would  fail  to 
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existential  question.  It  is  true  that  evil 
sometimes  leads  to  good  and  it  is  true 
that  what  appears  evil  to  us  sometimes 
later  turns  out  to  be  good.  But  how 
could  this  have  any  possible  relevance 
to  my  friend,  stricken  with  his  incura- 
ble disease?  Surely  some,  perhaps  most 
of  the  evil  in  the  world  is  not  thera- 
peutic at  all,  and  surely  the  case  of  my 
friend’s  disease  is  a paradigm  case  of  non- 
therapeutic  evil.  How  could  any  greater 
good  have  come  out  of  what  happened 
to  him  ? And  even  if  by  some  stretch  of 
the  imagination  we  claim  that  greater 
good  could  have  come  from  it,  why 
couldn’t  this  “greater  good”  have  come 
about  by  some  other  and  (to  him)  fairer 
means?  “Why  me?,”  my  friend  could 
still  have  asked.  And  thus  his  existen- 
dal  question  would  not  have  been  an- 
swered by  this  theory. 

One  of  the  major  jobs  of  philosophy 
is  to  distinguish  good  arguments  from 
bad,  and  I think  we  can  see  that  each 
of  these  is  a poor  answer  to  the  existen- 
tial question.  And  I think  as  chaplains 
you  should  have  the  ability  to  distin- 
guish good  arguments  from  bad  in  such 
sensitive  areas  as  these.  Obviously  I’m 
not  interested  in  making  clever  Sophists 
out  of  you.  In  this  context,  as  in  all  the 
contexts  of  your  work,  the  aim  is  to  deal 
with  the  needs  of  the  patient  you  are 
talking  to.  And  of  course  the  personal 
quality  of  the  chaplain  as  a human  be- 
ing is  more  important  than  the  argu- 
ments he  uses.  Your  ability  to  listen,  the 
love  and  concern  you  radiate — these 
things  are  all-important.  But  like  my 
friend,  there  will  be  patients  whom  you 
will  find  philosophizing  about  life  and 
death  and  meaning,  and  you  should  be 
able  to  philosophize  with  them. 
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II 

Well,  then,  what  should  the  chaplain 
say  to  someone  who  asks,  “Why  did 
this  happen  to  me?”  The  answer  is  that 
it  depends  on  who  is  asking  the  ques- 
tion. For  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
point  where  the  chaplain  must  make  a 
distinction  between  those  patients  who 
are  Christian  or  who  are  open  to  the 
good  news  of  Christ  and  those  who  are 
not.  People  in  both  groups  ask  ques- 
tions like  “Why  did  this  happen  to 
me?,”  and  I think  that  what  the  chap- 
lain says  will  largely  depend  on  which 
kind  of  person  he  is  talking  to. 

Let’s  take  first  the  patient,  like  my 
friend,  who  is  either  committed  to  the 
Christian  faith  or  is  perceived  by  the 
chaplain  to  be  open  to  it.  What  does  the 
chaplain  say  to  him?  Now  I said  I 
wasn’t  going  to  give  you  an  answer  to 
the  existential  question  but  rather  a 
strategy  for  answering  it.  There  are 
three  steps  in  the  strategy  I shall  recom- 
mend. 

(i)  The  first  step  is  honestly  to  admit 
that  you  have  no  pat  answer  to  the 
patient’s  question — it  is  to  say  some- 
thing like,  “I’m  sorry,  but  the  question 
you  raise  is  a deep  mystery:  I’ve  got  no 
hard  and  fast  answer.”  I think  we  min- 
isters are  sometimes  afraid  to  admit 
that  we  don’t  know  the  answer.  We 
look  upon  ourselves  as  theological  an- 
swer-men, and  laymen  look  at  us  this 
way  too.  We  are  the  ones  who  are  sup- 
posed to  know  the  answer  to  questions 
like  these.  But  I think  an  honest  ad- 
mission of  ignorance  in  the  face  of 
one  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of  hu- 
man existence  is  the  best  policy.  For 
patients  are  perceptive:  they  can  tell 
when  we  are  pretending  to  know  some- 
thing we  really  don’t;  and  furthermore, 
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I believe  it  can  be  a liberating  experi- 
ence for  a patient  to  know  that  you  too 
struggle  with  the  question  he  is  posing. 

(2)  The  second  step  is  to  communi- 
cate to  the  patient  both  verbally  and 
non-verbally  that  you  accept  him,  that 
you  love  him,  that  his  suffering  is  im- 
portant to  you,  that  you  share  his  grief. 
Simply  listening  to  the  patient  talk,  just 
quietly  suffering  along  with  him  is  bet- 
ter than  sermonizing  or  pontificating. 
In  this  way  you  not  only  meet  the  pa- 
tient’s need  for  someone  with  whom 
to  share  his  hurt:  you  also  win  the  right 
to  be  heard  by  him.  For  when  you  do 
choose  to  say  something,  what  you  say 
will  be  much  more  authentic  to  the 
patient  if  he  first  feels  your  genuine 
concern. 

(3)  Finally,  as  a Christian  himself, 
the  chaplain  should  speak  about  the 
good  news  of  God’s  love.  He  should 
communicate  to  the  patient  his  belief 
that  despite  the  mystery,  the  patient  is 
still  in  God’s  hands  and  that  God’s 
hands  are  loving.  Faith,  I think,  can 
be  defined  as  trusting  God  in  spite  of 
the  mysteries  and  ambiguities  of  life.  In 
this  world  there  are  always  going  to  be 
questions  we  cannot  answer:  “I  do  not 
know  why  this  happened  to  you,”  the 
chaplain  says,  “but  let  us  trust  in  God’s 
love  anyway.”  The  chaplain  can  say  this 
because  he  believes  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  God  over  death  and  evil,  be- 
cause he  believes  Christ’s  resurrection 
is  a promise  of  our  resurrection,  because 
he  believes  that  in  the  end  God’s  love 
will  make  all  things  well  and  will  in- 
finitely outweigh  all  earthly  sorrow. 
This  is  the  Christian  Gospel:  God  loves 
us  and  in  Christ  triumphs  over  all  that 
opposes  his  loving  rule.  I am  saying, 
then,  that  the  chaplain  should  be  pre- 
pared to  communicate  the  Christian 
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Gospel  to  the  patient  who  asks,  “Why 
did  this  happen  to  me?” 

But  what  about  the  patient  who  is  not 
religious,  the  patient  whom  the  chap- 
lain sees  is  neither  open  to  nor  inter- 
ested in  talk  about  faith  and  hope  and 
resurrection?  I think  that  with  such  a 
person  the  chaplain  can  still  take  steps 
i and  2,  i.e.,  he  can  admit  that  he  has 
no  answer  to  the  question  and  yet  he 
can  communicate  his  love.  I suppose  the 
chaplain  might  try  to  satisfy  the  pa- 
tient’s desire  for  an  answer  by  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the 
patient’s  susceptibility  to  it.  And  this 
may  satisfy  some  patients.  But  of  course 
this  will  not  be  an  ultimately  satisfac- 
tory answer.  For  the  patient  can  still 
ask  his  “why”  question,  only  now  in 
new  forms : Why  should  there  be  such  a 
disease  as  this?  Why  should  I have  been 
born  susceptible  to  it?  Why  is  the  uni- 
verse we  live  in  such  that  I have  been 
struck  down  while  others  have  not? 

What  I want  to  point  out  is  that  for 
the  irreligious  person  there  can  be  no 
answer  to  these  questions.  The  universe 
of  the  atheist  is  ruled  by  randomness — 
events  happen,  there  is  no  reason  for 
things,  they  just  happen  and  that  is  all 
that  can  be  said.  Thus  Albert  Camus, 
the  great  French  atheistic  moralist, 
denies  that  there  is  any  God  to  give 
meaning  to  life  or  answers  to  life’s 
questions.  Camus  insists  that  the  only 
thing  of  intrinsic  value  is  life  itself,  the 
only  intrinsic  evil  is  being  deprived  of 
life  by  an  early  death.  Thus  for  Camus, 
who  himself  died  early  in  a tragic  auto- 
mobile accident,  there  can  be  no  answer 
to  the  question,  “Why  did  this  happen 
to  me?”  The  universe  is  silent — the 
event  just  happened,  and  that  is  all.  This 
may  be  comforting  to  some  people,  and 
though  it  would  not  be  comforting  to 


me  to  believe  in  such  a universe,  I be- 
lieve we  must  respect  the  freedom  of 
the  people  we  meet.  We  must  allow 
them  freedom  to  believe  what  they  want 
to  believe. 

Ultimately,  you  see,  the  question, 
“Why  did  this  happen  to  me?”  can  only 
be  answered  if  there  is  a God  in  con- 
trol of  the  universe.  Otherwise  there  is 
no  one  there  to  answer  the  question, 
and  all  we  can  do  is  appeal  to  random- 
ness. And  of  course  to  say  that  an  event 
“just  happened”  as  a random  occur- 
rence is  to  say  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  happened.  And  so  my  friend’s 
question  can  only  be  answered  from  a 
religious  perspective;  otherwise,  there  is 
no  answer.  For  the  atheist,  the  universe 
is  as  silent  as  it  is  cold. 

Ill 

I have  two  final  points  to  make: 

First,  I think  the  chaplain  should  do 
his  best  to  get  the  patient  who  asks 
the  existential  question  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  his  future.  This  sounds  odd,  I 
know,  especially  as  concerns  the  dying 
patient  who,  it  seems,  has  no  future. 
What  I mean  is  this.  The  patient  is 
obviously  not  responsible  for  his  having 
contracted  his  disease — some  patients 
will  feel  responsible  for  this,  they  will 
feel  God  is  punishing  them — and  here 
the  chaplain’s  job  is  to  absolve  from  re- 
sponsibility, free  the  patient  from  his 
false  sense  of  guilt.  But  as  concerns  the 
future  the  patient  must  be  helped  to  see 
that  he  is  responsible.  To  ask  the  pa- 
tient, “Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  your  life  now?,”  sounds  cruel,  but 
somebody  has  to  ask  him.  This  question 
has  obvious  relevance  to  the  patient  who 
is  not  dying,  but  I believe  it  also  applies 
to  the  dying  patient — Is  he  going  to  end 
his  life  wallowing  in  guilt  or  bitter- 
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ness?  Or  is  he  going  to  live  his  remain- 
ing days  as  fruitfully  and  happily  as  he 
can?  This  is  the  patient’s  decision;  no 
one  else  can  make  it. 

Secondly,  you  will  remember  I men- 
tioned that  my  friend  was  a Christian 
and  that  he  died  gracefully  and  courage- 
ously. I mention  this  because  I believe 
one  of  the  major  tasks  you  as  chap- 
lains will  face  is  to  communicate  to  pa- 
tients who  ask  the  existential  question 
that  they  are  allowed  to  ask  it.  Many 
religious  patients  especially  will,  like 
my  friend,  feel  guilty  about  asking  it; 
they  will  feel  to  ask  the  question  be- 
trays lack  of  faith.  My  friend  never  suc- 
ceeded in  formulating  clearly  the  ques- 
tion he  was  undeniably  asking,  and  I 
believe  this  was  the  reason:  he  figured 
maybe  it  was  wrong  to  ask  it.  You  chap- 
lains will  need  to  show  people  that  they 
can  ask  the  quesdon,  that  the  anger  and 
grief  the  question  reveals  is  legitimate, 
that  the  asking  of  the  question  does  not 
show  lack  of  faith.  For  the  patient  who 
asks  this  quesdon  is  really  facing  the 
question  of  the  meaning  of  life,  the 
deepest  of  all  religious  and  philosophical 
questions.  This  is  a question  life  itself 
forces  us  to  ask.  We  are  all  philoso- 
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phers  here.  We  cannot  avoid  this  ques- 
tion, especially  in  those  moments  when 
life  forces  us  to  come  face-to-face  with 
the  fact  of  our  own  mortality. 

The  Christian  faith  purports  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  meaning  of 
life.  Christians  believe  there  is  an  an- 
swer to  my  friend’s  quesdon,  though 
they  admit  they  may  not  know  the 
answer  now.  In  facing  a patient  who 
asks  this  question,  I believe  the  chaplain 
can  do  no  better  than  turn  to  the  great 
resources  of  Christian  faith,  what  we 
Presbyterians  call  the  “means  of  grace” 
— prayer,  Bible  study,  worship.  I close 
with  some  words  from  Psalm  73,  a 
psalm  I remember  recommending  to  my 
friend  the  last  dme  I saw  him: 

When  my  heart  was  embittered 
I felt  the  pangs  of  envy, 

I would  not  understand,  so  brutish 
was  I, 

I was  a mere  beast  in  thy  sight,  O God. 
Yet  I am  always  with  thee, 

Thou  holdest  my  right  hand; 

Thou  dost  guide  me  by  thy  counsel 
And  afterward  wilt  receive  me  with 
glory  . . . 

Though  heart  and  body  fail, 

Yet  God  is  my  possession  forever. 


Authority:  Some  Notes 
On  a Vexed  and 
Vexing  Question 

by  Gilbert  E.  Doan 

l.  The  Present  Crisis 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago  many  people 
were  deeply  disturbed  by  what  seemed 
to  them  merely  impudent  disrespect 
shown  by  students  to  college  and  com- 
munity officials.  To  be  sure,  some 
winked  at  this  obstreperousness,  and 
commented  wearily  that  “the  oldsters 
always  say  the  young  folks  are  going 
to  the  dogs.”  But  others  persisted.  “This 
revolt  is  different,  it  goes  deeper,  it’s 
more  widespread,  angrier,  and  better  in- 
formed than  ever  before,”  they  said. 

Now  in  1972  the  campuses  have 
“cooled  down.”  But  many  young  peo- 
ple are  as  deeply  and  angrily  at  odds 
with  “the  system”  as  ever,  and  their 
respect  for  constituted  authority  is  even 
lower.  Many  observers  have  argued  fur- 
ther that  this  low  opinion  of  authority 
is  not  limited  to  the  young,  but  per- 
meates most  of  our  society. 

What  is  happening?  Why  is  authority 
held  in  such  low  esteem?  And  if  au- 
thority is  eroded  away  altogether,  what 
will  our  lives  be  without  it?  Indeed, 
what  is  “authority”  in  the  first  place? 

A.  Authority:  Some  Definitions 

Webster’s  says  authority  is  “legal  or 
rightful  power;  a right  to  command. 
. . .”  Webster’s  also  says  authority  is 
power  “due  to  opinion  or  esteem;  in- 
fluence of  character,  station,  mental  or 
moral  superiority,  or  the  like.”  Apart 
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from  specialized  uses  of  the  word,  then, 
it  seems  that  Webster’s  is  suggesting 
three  basic  meanings  for  “authority.” 
The  first  kind  is  clear.  Some  call  it 
“clout.”  It’s  the  “you’ll-do-it-because-I- 
say-so”  kind  of  authority,  and  it’s  the 
kind  which  comes  in  for  most  cridcism 
today.  The  second  and  third  kinds  both 
appear  in  the  Webster’s  second  defini- 
tion. One,  which  we  could  call  “ex- 
pertise,” has  to  do  with  “station,”  or 
with  some  specifiable  kind  of  “mental 
or  moral  superiority.” 

But  the  third  kind  is  harder  to  ex- 
plain. Some  call  it  “charisma.”  The  per- 
son who  has  it  can  make  others  do  (or 
think  or  say)  things  simply  because  the 
charismadc  person  says  they  should — 
but  because  they  want  to  do  what  that 
person  says  even  though  he  has  neither 
“clout”  nor  “expertise.”  Peter  Berger 
describes  it  as  the  unmistakable  voice 
and  hearing  of  those  “who  have  come 
to  terms  with  their  own  experience  and 
who  are  convinced  that,  in  however  im- 
perfect a measure,  they  have  grasped 
some  important  truths  about  the  human 
condition.”  Young  people  often  describe 
such  persons  in  terms  like  these:  “He’s 
really  together,”  or,  “he  has  his  head 
together.”  And  the  authority  of  a “to- 
gether” person  is  unmistakable.  This 
kind  of  authority  is  not  under  fire;  in- 
deed, it  is  respected  as  rarely  before. 
Now,  quite  different  from  these  three 
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kinds  of  authority  is  authoritarianism, 
which  is  what  most  people  resent  in  any 
authority.  It  is  a system  of  thought  or 
style  of  life  which  is  built  on  the  con- 
viction that  authority  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  world.  The  authoritari- 
an person  believes  that  all  truth  should 
be  defined,  and  all  behavior  governed, 
by  those  in  authority.  Whereas  clout- 
authority  must  be  earned  by  (or  at 
least  conceded  to)  those  who  exercise 
it,  and  expertise-authority  achieved  by 
study  or  experience,  of  physics,  say,  or 
flying  an  airplane,  and  whereas  charis- 
ma is  achieved  by  coming  to  terms  with 
overself,  authoritarianism  ignores  all 
this.  It  never  asks  who  gets  authority, 
or  how,  or  why.  It  simply  takes  author- 
ity for  granted  and  asks  how  it  can  be 
made  more  effective.  Personalities  can 
be  measured  for  authoritarianism;  psy- 
chologists use  what  they  call  the  “F- 
scale”  (for  “Fascism,”  I’m  told)  to  de- 
termine how  authoritarian  a person  is. 

I suppose  that  if  psychologists  tested 
the  permanent  residents  of  a college 
town  during  a campus  riot,  a time  when 
the  cry  for  “law  and  order!”  would  be 
loud  and  shrill,  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity would  rate  pretty  high  on  the 
“F-scale.”  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
authoritarianism  develops  also  among 
those  who  are  most  hostile  to  existing 
authority.  I have  rarely  heard  such  un- 
varnished tyranny  as  I have  heard  from 
the  lips  of  leaders  of  the  “New  Left,” 
in  whom  charisma  has  gotten  lazy,  or 
gone  to  seed,  so  that  when  the  rhetoric 
is  stripped  away,  the  heart  of  the  mes- 
sage is  clear:  “See  it  my  way  ...  or 
else!” — which  clearly  betrays  all  the 
neurotic  insecurity  of  classical  fascism. 

Most  of  us,  however,  are  normally  not 
very  authoritarian.  We  are  in  the  mid- 
dle: disenchanted  with  traditional  au- 
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thority  but  unimpressed  by  any  of  the 
substitutes  being  proposed.  One  young 
woman  said  recently,  “It’s  such  a hassle, 
this  pressure  to  be  either  super-straight 
or  super-hip!  Why  can’t  people  be  them- 
selves, and  let  others  be  themselves?” 
I suppose  many  of  us  share  this  view. 

However  we  stand  personally,  it  is 
plain  to  most  of  us  that  the  mood  of 
our  country  as  a whole  is  clearly  shifting 
against  authority.  People  refuse  to  regis- 
ter for  the  draft,  or  to  pay  their  taxes, 
and  a professor  throws  a tomato  at 
Hubert  Humphrey,  students  scoff  at 
deans  and  professors  who  challenge 
them  to  live  up  to  academic  ideals,  and 
“children’s  lib”  seems  to  be  in  the  minds 
of  some  (who  should  know  better). 
Clergy  complain  about  the  “ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy.”  Polls  on  sexual  values 
indicate  that  fewer  and  fewer  take  seri- 
ously what  the  experts  say  about  the 
rightness  of  monogamy,  and  discipline 
seems  to  be  as  hard  to  come  by  in  the 
military  as  it  is  in  a ghetto  school  . . . 
or  a church  school,  for  that  matter, 
where,  when  people  are  old  enough  to 
do  so,  they  may  be  happy  to  read  the 
Bible,  but  not  to  be  told  what  it  means. 
All  in  all,  we  are  developing  a kind  of 
social  reflex,  a knee-jerk  reaction  against 
anyone  who  even  sounds  like  he  might 
have  a high  “F-scale”  rating.  And  those 
who  find  themselves  saddled  with  some 
kind  of  authority  don’t  even  like  to  talk 
about  it  any  more.  Instead  of  “manage” 
or  “organize,”  or  “mastermind,”  or 
“oversee,”  people  have  seized  upon  the 
word  “ honcho ” (usable  as  a noun  or  a 
verb),  from  another  language , to  carry 
the  meaning  of  the  function  and  role  of 
authority.  I suppose  the  thought  is  that 
if  it  comes  from  another  language  it 
must  have  a less  tyrannical  sound  to 
those  who  ordinarily  use  English. 
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B.  The  Erosion  of  Expertise-Authority 

Why  is  all  this  happening?  Why,  for 
example,  are  the  experts,  even  if  they 
have  no  “clout,”  losing  their  public 
esteem?  The  reasons  are  many,  and 
only  a few  of  the  important  ones  can 
be  listed.  Take  the  case  of  the  physicians, 
for  example,  who  have  long  been  re- 
vered as  experts  par  excellence.  They 
are  losing  that  aura,  and  rapidly.  One  of 
the  reasons  is  that  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  physicians  are  so  widely  pub- 
licized. It  seems,  for  example,  that  there 
is  nothing  left  that  is  safe  to  eat  after 
each  physician  has  given  out  the  warn- 
ings he  thinks  are  important.  There  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  a consensus  among 
doctors  as  to  the  harmlessness  or  dan- 
ger of  certain  prescription  or  patent 
medicines  (or  illicit  drugs,  for  that  mat- 
ter) . These  widely -publicized  differences 
confuse  people,  and  their  confusion 
erodes  their  confidence  in  the  profes- 
sion. Doctors  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  all  this.  They  render  judgments  ac- 
cording to  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, and  since  they  are  not  omniscient, 
their  differing  conclusions  should  really 
surprise  nobody. 

Other  matters  are  more  doubtful. 
Some  people  wonder,  for  example,  why 
physicians  do  so  little  to  achieve  a fairer 
distribution  of  medical  services,  or  a 
more  productive  system  of  medical  edu- 
cation, or  a less  blatantly  profit-oriented 
system  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
ethical  drugs.  Still  others  watch  the  per- 
formance of  the  AMA  and  of  medical 
lobbyists,  and  are  moved  to  ask  whether 
a medical  education  has  somehow  quali- 
fied certain  physicians  to  issue  pro- 
nouncements on  the  economics  and  so- 
cial implications  of  national  programs 
for  the  financing  of  health  care — pro- 
nouncements wiser  than  those  of  the 


people  who  must  pay  for  such  services. 
These  are  areas  in  which  medical  prac- 
tice shares  common  borders  with  other 
institutions,  and  the  questions  of  value 
and  competence  which  the  activity  of 
doctors  on  these  borders  raises  are  moot 
questions. 

The  academic  profession  has  been 
singled  out  in  recent  years  for  criticism 
of  a different  kind.  Anyone  who  has 
read  a few  college  catalogues  will  re- 
member that  most  of  them  come  off 
sounding  a good  deal  more  pious  than 
the  Bible.  Yet  students  and  others  have 
discovered  to  their  chagrin  that  millions 
of  dollars  have  gone  for  millions  of  ex- 
pert man-hours  of  research — research 
that  shows  how  soldiers  can  feel  out  a 
human  target  in  the  dark — man,  wom- 
an, or  child — by  the  warmth  of  his 
body,  and  destroy  him  instantly;  or 
research  that  shows  how  the  most 
people  can  be  killed,  effectively,  cheap- 
ly, and  safely  (for  the  killers)  by  the 
use  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons— research  sold  to  the  Pentagon. 
And  suddenly,  if  not  very  mysteri- 
ously, the  college  catalogues  and  the 
echoing  exhortations  of  faculty  and 
other  college  officers  don’t  quite  mean 
what  they  used  to  mean. 

The  academic  and  medical  profes- 
sions have  been  singled  out  here  simply 
because  their  prestige  has  been  so  high 
and  their  fall  from  glory  so  dramatic. 
But  the  same  can  be  said  of  other  pro- 
fessions, of  business,  and  of  industry — 
and  of  the  ministry.  For  example,  it  has 
seldom  been  fashionable  to  speak  of 
the  church  as  a political  entity.  Any 
minister  with  his  eyes  open  knows  that 
it  is  one;  hence  the  complaints  of  many 
ministers  about  “the  hierarchy.”  But  all 
too  often  we  clergy  have  tended  to  gloss 
over  ecclesiastical  politics,  and  to  leave 
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laymen  with  the  impression  that  we 
really  think  (and  want  them  to  think) 
that  decisions  in  the  church  are  made 
chiefly  by  the  Holy  Spirit — all  of  which 
can  only  mean  to  a listener  that  the  pas- 
tor is  blind,  or  naive,  or  deceitful.  In  any 
case,  he  loses  his  credibility  as  an  author- 
ity in  matters  of  politics  and  in  matters 
of  the  Spirit. 

Another  reason  for  the  erosion  of  ex- 
pertise-authority is  simply  the  rapid  de- 
velopment and  specialization  of  the 
fields  of  expertise  themselves.  That  is  to 
say,  engineering,  manufacturing,  com- 
munications, the  so-called  service  indus- 
tries, and  the  human  service  professions 
have  recently  and  rapidly  developed  an 
enormous  body  of  knowledge  and  skill 
— from  which  most  of  us  benefit  largely. 
But  because  all  of  this  expertise  has  been 
put  at  our  service,  few  of  us  have  ever 
needed  to  qualify  ourselves  by  acquiring 
it.  And  therefore  most  of  us  haven’t  the 
remotest  notion  of  what  it  means  for  a 
man  to  have  achieved  such  expertise. 
We  have  therefore  (sadly  enough)  no 
first-hand,  or  “gut”  reason  to  respect  it, 
and  we  underestimate  its  significance. 
This  is  a blindness  inherent  in  a tech- 
nically sophisticated  consumer  society. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  erosion  of  respect  for  expertise 
authority  (in  addition  to  garden-variety 
ineptitude  and  deceit  which  occur  in  all 
fields) : conflicting  testimony  on  techni- 
cal questions — and  the  wide  publicity 
given  these  conflicts,  the  massing  of  pro- 
fessional prestige  for  the  service  of  pri- 
vate professional  interest,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  professions  as  such  to  social 
need,  the  employment  of  professional 
prestige  to  sway  decisions  in  matters  out- 
side the  range  of  professional  com- 
petence, the  amoral  sale  of  expertise,  at- 
tempts to  persuade  the  public  of  a purity 


of  the  profession  which  it  does  not  pos- 
sess, and  the  simple  inability  of  the  lay- 
man to  realize  the  cost  and  significance 
of  the  acquiring  of  competence. 

Expertise-authority  has  lost  status,  too, 
because  many  people  confuse  it  with 
clout-authority.  And  when  clout-author- 
ity comes  as  it  does,  under  the  heaviest 
fire,  the  experts  get  hit,  too. 

C.  The  Erosion  of  Clout-Authority 

Why  is  clout-authority  losing  ground? 
One  of  the  clearest  reasons  is  that  while 
clout-authority  is  vested  in  persons,  those 
persons  are  understood  to  be  backed  up 
by,  to  stand  on,  laws,  rules,  regulations, 
and  customs,  and  many  of  these  are  be- 
ing criticized  intensely.  Many  laws  have 
clearly  been  bad  laws — that  is,  either  in- 
herently immoral  and  unjust,  or  un- 
constitutional, or  unenforceable,  or  even 
all  three  together.  Some  like  those  em- 
bodying the  principle  of  “separate  but 
equal”  education,  or  those  requiring  cer- 
tain tests  as  a condition  of  voter  registra- 
tion, or  prohibition,  have  been  struck 
down.  Others,  like  class-oriented  mari- 
juana legislation,  are  falling.  But  still 
others  persist — from  those  which  specify 
what  a man  and  his  wife  may  not  do 
in  the  privacy  of  their  home  to  those 
which  in  effect  tell  an  eighteen-year-old 
what  it  is  legal  for  his  conscience  to  tell 
him  about  military  service. 

Other  laws  are  geographically  incon- 
sistent, and  the  result  is  chaotic.  By  sim- 
ply driving  over  a state  line,  a man  may 
suddenly  find  it  difficult  or  impossible 
to  obtain  a revolver  or  a divorce,  a 
woman  an  abortion,  a young  person 
the  right  to  vote  in  certain  elections.  Still 
other  laws  appear  in  irrational  combina- 
tions— those,  for  example,  pertaining  to 
the  use,  sale,  or  possession  of  marijuana, 
those  pertaining  to  heroin,  and  those 
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pertaining  to  items  easily  obtainable 
from  the  corner  drug  store. 

When  laws  are  immoral,  unconstitu- 
tional, unenforceable,  inconsistent,  or  ir- 
rational, public  respect  is  diminished 
not  only  for  those  laws  but  for  all  laws. 
And  the  increased  disrespect  for  all  laws 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  enhance  the 
prestige  of  those  to  whom  it  falls  to 
make,  to  enforce,  or  even  merely  to  ex- 
plain the  laws. 

Even  if  all  laws  met  all  the  criteria  for 
a good  law,  however,  it  would  soon  be 
clear  that  the  larger  part  of  the  difficulty 
lies  with  those  persons  who  embody  the 
laws.  A writer  for  The  New  Yor\ 
Times , commenting  at  the  time  of  the 
“incursion”  into  Cambodia,  put  it  this 
way: 

“American  students  are  told  that  they 
must  respect  institutions.  Their  presi- 
dent deplores  mindless  attacks  on  all 
the  great  institutions  which  have  been 
created  by  free  civilizations. 

“But  the  same  president  orders  a mas- 
sive armed  attack  in  a foreign  country 
without  going  through  the  procedures 
laid  down  by  the  Constitution  for 
making  war  or  even  asking  Congress 
for  less  formal  support. 

“The  students  hear  their  president  ex- 
press regret  that  ‘we  live  in  an  age  of 
anarchy  both  abroad  and  at  home.’ 

“But  the  president  sends  American 
troops  into  Cambodia  without  the 
slightest  deference  to  the  processes  of 
international  order:  not  consulting 
with  his  allies,  not  informing  other 
Southeast  Asian  countries  who,  with 
his  encouragement,  were  organizing 
a conference  on  Cambodia,  not  ask- 
ing the  government  whose  territory 
he  ordered  bombed  and  invaded.  . . . 


“They  hear  the  vice  president  say 
that  students  who  resort  to  violence 
constitute  ‘the  criminal  left  that  be- 
longs not  in  a dormitory  but  in  a 
penitentiary.’ 

“But  their  government,  effectively 
closing  the  door  to  diplomacy,  resorts 
to  violence;  and  the  president  dis- 
misses the  nonviolent  alternatives  as 
‘plaintive  diplomatic  protests.’ 

“They  are  told  that  they  should  be 
mature;  they  must  moderate  their  lan- 
guage, channel  their  emotions  into 
constructive  paths,  and  stop  seeking 
instant  solutions. 

“But  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  in  a maudlin  personalization 
and  simplification  of  complex  politi- 
cal issues,  makes  war  a test  of  his 
own  and  of  the  nation’s  manhood. 

“ ‘This  is  not  an  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia.’ President  Nixon  said.  If  the 
young  judge  those  who  run  Ameri- 
can society  by  the  standard  of  truth 
in  that  statement,  should  anyone  be 
surprised  at  cynicism  or  unbearable 
frustration  on  the  campuses  of  the 
United  States?” 

That’s  one  reason  for  the  erosion  of 
authority — the  gulf  between  law  (and 
preachment)  and  observance  by  those 
in  authority.  Whether  it’s  foreign  pol- 
icy, or  a town  council  holding  a re- 
zoning hearing  when  most  of  the  resi- 
dents affected  are  most  likely  to  be  out 
of  town,  or  a parent  inveighing  against 
marijuana  while  abusing  alcohol,  the 
loss  of  respect  for  the  authority  in  ques- 
tion should  come  as  no  surprise. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  for  those  in  au- 
thority to  court  rejection  in  such  dra- 
matic ways.  They  may  merely  become 
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lazy  and  unproductive  in  their  tasks. 
They  may  cease  to  give  any  sign  that 
they  understand  that  public  authority  is 
given  for  the  public  good.  They  may 
fail  to  recognize  personal  condition  and 
opinion.  They  may  show  no  respect  for 
other  kinds  of  authority.  They  may 
fail  to  encourage  and  facilitate  personal 
and  community  growth.  They  may  fail 
to  nourish  and  build,  intelligently  and 
actively,  the  public  consensus  of  value 
on  which  their  positions  rest.  In  other 
words,  when  those  in  authority  rest  on 
their  authority  alone,  they  become,  in 
fact,  merely  authoritarian,  and  deserve 
to  be  repudiated. 

All  of  this  sounds  as  though  it  is 
merely  those  who  are  in  authority  are 
at  fault.  The  matter  is  not  that  simple. 
Our  society  is  now  passing  rapidly 
through  a period  of  radical  social 
change.  Old  customs  and  assumptions 
are  being  replaced  by  new  ones.  Institu- 
tions creak  at  their  joints,  and  unwill- 
ingly (and  sometimes  unknowingly) 
shelter  counter-institutions  within  their 
walls.  Patterns  of  association  and  social 
expectation  are  shifting  unpredictably, 
and  basic  values  are  undergoing  agoniz- 
ing reappraisal.  Bear  in  mind,  now,  that 
those  who  today  have  the  most  author- 
ity have  often  been  working  at  it  long- 
est, and  this  means  that  when  they  be- 
gan to  be  given  authority  the  social 
situation  was  radically  different.  It  used 
to  be  that  a man  could  count  on  a rate 
of  social  change  that  was  slow  enough  to 
allow  him  to  stay  in  power,  if  he  wished 
to  do  so  and  his  health  continued,  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Now,  however,  things 
change  so  fast  that  the  people  who  put 
him  into  office  years  ago  have  changed 
their  minds  or  lost  their  influence.  So 
it’s  not  surprising  that,  having  achieved 
a position  of  authority  based  on  one 


kind  of  social  consensus,  he  is  reluctant 
to  see  changes  which  are  likely  to  alter 
the  society,  for  the  society  is  more  likely 
to  replace  him.  The  social  change  which 
threatens  his  security  can  scarcely  be 
blamed  on  him!  It  is  ironic,  isn’t  it,  that 
a country  which  has  idolized  “progress” 
and  “growth”  to  an  irradonal  degree, 
has  a habit  of  conferring  public  author- 
ity on  persons  who  turn  out  to  resist 
change,  and  to  do  so,  because  of  their 
very  authority,  quite  effectively.  It  is  as 
though  we  didn’t  yet  understand  that 
size  and  quantity  are  but  a small  part 
of  growth,  and  that  true  growth  in- 
variably means  change. 

Social  change  today  has  another  ef- 
fect on  those  in  authority.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  public  could  assume  that 
much  expertise-authority  could  be  con- 
centrated in  people  holding  clout-au- 
thority. This  is  no  longer  the  case.  Skills 
and  knowledge  have  expanded  so  rapid- 
ly that  to  acquire  expertise  even  in  a 
very  narrow  field  is  a very  time-consum- 
ing task.  Very  few  men  can  spend  that 
kind  of  time  and,  in  additioti,  spend  the 
time  and  energy  it  takes  to  achieve  and 
consolidate  clout.  Which  simply  means 
that  those  who  command  are  no  longer 
the  ones  who  know  to  the  degree  that 
they  used  to  be.  And  this  fact  does  not 
enhance  their  public  image,  valid  and 
necessary  as  their  function  may  be. 

One  additional  cultural  factor  tends 
to  diminish  the  respect  given  to  author- 
ity. Today  as  never  before,  we  Ameri- 
cans are  crowded — into  cities,  suburbs, 
buses,  subways  and  schools.  We  are 
parts  of  enormous  governmental  and 
institutional  systems.  We  feel  more  than 
ever  like  cogs  in  a great  machine.  Pun- 
dits have  reinforced  this  feeling  of  face- 
less insignificance  by  telling  us  that  we 
are  headed  for  a one-dimensional  so- 
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ciety,  the  state  of  the  mass  man,  in 
which  we  become  not  only  cogs  but 
interchangeable  cogs.  This  makes  us  feel 
all  the  more  mechanized,  depersonal- 
ized, automated,  programmed.  And 
many  of  us  now  are  trying  to  reverse 
the  trend.  We  resist  it  by  capitalizing 
on  our  own  private  and  personal  as- 
sets, perceptions,  tastes,  and  abilities, 
trying  in  this  way  to  assert  our  inde- 
pendence of  the  state  and  its  taste-mak- 
ers. This  trend,  only  now  beginning  to 
emerge,  is  doubtless  a very  healthy  one. 
But  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  our 
inner  resources  does  tend  to  blind  us 
to  the  corporate  and  social  dimensions 
of  life,  and  therefore  to  the  importance 
of  any  authority.  The  end  result  is  a 
“let-George-do-it”  mentality,  and  any 
man  or  woman  given  authority  in  an 
organization  or  society  with  that  men- 
tality can  only  be  pitied.  He’s  lost  the 
game  from  the  onset,  no  matter  how 
honest  and  competent  he  may  be. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  loss  of  respect  for  authority  in 
its  “clout”-form : inadequate  laws  and 
rules,  the  arrogance  and  hypocrisy  of 
power,  the  authoritarianism  to  which 
lazy  leadership  falls  prey,  the  rapidly 
changing  consensus  in  social  values,  the 
increasingly  deep  divide  between  those 
with  clout  and  those  with  expertise,  and 
the  increasing  privatization  of  thought 
and  concern.  All  of  them  tend  to  dimin- 
ish respect  for  those  in  authority.  And  it 
seems  usually  to  be  the  case  that  when 
those  in  authority  recognize  this  lack 
of  confidence,  they  respond  with  defen- 
siveness and  with  even  more  authoritari- 
an behavior,  which  only  increases  the 
suspicion  and  hostility  directed  toward 
them.  Plainly,  it  is  a vicious  circle,  and 
some  shout,  “law  and  order!”  and  oth- 
ers, “all  power  to  the  people!” 


II.  A Considered  Response  to  the  Crisis 

But  whether  we  consider  clout-au- 
thority or  expertise-authority,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  conditions  which 
erode  them  will  soon  disappear.  And 
unless  there  is  a sudden,  convulsive 
revolution  which  submits  all  of  us  to  a 
new  and  bold  form  of  the  police  state, 
the  influence  of  constituted  authority  is 
likely  to  continue  to  wane  for  some 
time  to  come.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  authority,  and 
whose  lives  have  depended  on  others’ 
behaving  respectfully  toward  it,  may 
have  to  do  some  adjusting.  How  shall 
we  go  about  it?  Shall  we  just  settle,  as 
so  many  seem  to,  for  “doing  our  own 
thing”? 

A.  Authority,  Loyalty,  and 
V alue-Consensus 

There  is  more  to  it  than  that,  for  au- 
thority doesn’t  stand  alone.  It’s  part  of 
a triangle.  The  other  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  loyalty  and  community.  Au- 
thority doesn’t  arise  in  a vacuum.  It 
emerges  only  when  there  are  some  to 
hold  it  and  some  to  be  held  to  it.  And 
it  is  effective  only  when  those  who  are 
held  by  it  agree  as  to  how  far  the  au- 
thority extends  and  who  shall  hold  it. 
In  other  words,  authority  presupposes 
and  depends  on  a social  consensus,  or 
a general  agreement  in  a society  or  com- 
munity about  authority. 

And  the  third  side  of  the  triangle  is 
loyalty.  Loyalty  is  the  glue  by  which 
people  are  held  to  authority;  it  is  the 
social  will  that  finds  expression  in  the 
consensus  which  supports  the  authority. 

In  a healthy  society,  all  three  will  be 
strong  and  clear,  and  mutually  suppor- 
tive. But  the  collapse  of  authority  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  immediate  col- 
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. lapse  of  both  loyalty  and  community. 
Loyalty  persists;  with  or  without  ex- 
ternal authority,  people  continue  to  live 
i and  to  act  according  to  what  they  be- 
lieve is  best  for  them,  and  when  these 
values  or  goals  conflict,  one  or  another 
usually  comes  out  on  top.  Thus  for  most 
people  a hierarchy  of  values  develops, 
and  they  find  themselves  trusting  cer- 
tain values  as  supreme,  others  as  impor- 
tant, and  others  still  as  not  so  important. 
To  those  which  emerge  as  supreme,  they 
give  their  highest  loyalties,  whether  or 
not  the  society  shares  them;  and  whether 
or  not  any  authorities  enforce  them  or 
re-enforce  them.  And  community  per- 
sists; with  or  without  authority,  people 
live  and  work,  play  and  quarrel,  with 
each  other.  Unless  it  were  possible  to  put 
each  person  on  a desert  island,  and 
make  each  permanently  self-sufficient 
(which  would  be  lonely,  boring  to  say 
the  least,  and  would  depopulate  the 
earth  entirely  within  a hundred  years), 
it  is  inevitable  that  people  band  and 
gather  together.  Communities  will  form, 
large  ones  and  small,  healthy  and  sick, 
permanent  and  ephemeral,  familial,  eco- 
nomic, esthetic  and  political. 

In  a community,  moreover,  it  is  dis- 
covered that  for  the  health  and  welfare 
of  all,  certain  values  must  be  preserved 
and  certain  obligations  observed.  Seeing 
that  these  values  are  preserved  and  these 
obligations  observed  is  the  duty  of  every- 
one. But  if  everyone  had  to  share  di- 
rectly in  the  arbitration  of  every  dispute, 
in  the  healing  of  every  disease,  in  the 
making  of  every  decision,  the  result 
would  be  chaotic  and  ridiculous.  There- 
fore a division  of  labor  is  developed  by 
which  those  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  do  certain  things  are  authorized  by 
the  community  to  do  so.  If  the  loyalties 
of  the  members  are  in  such  profound 
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conflict  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  to 
agree  on  those  values  and  goals  which 
are  to  be  held  in  common,  the  society 
will  not  survive.  It  will  break  and  new 
communities  will  be  formed.  If  the  au- 
thorities act  on  values  alien  to  those  of 
the  social  consensus,  those  holding  the 
authority  will  be  replaced.  But  plainly 
the  healthiest  condition  for  the  society 
is  a clearly  understood  consensus  on 
what  are  the  important  social  values  and 
a number  of  persons  authorized  to  pre- 
vent their  destruction.  In  a healthy  so- 
ciety, the  authority  figure  embodies  the 
consensus  and  is,  therefore,  the  focus 
of  its  loyalty. 

B.  Life  Styles  in  Lopsided  Triangle 

In  our  society  today,  this  is  plainly 
not  the  case.  Authority  has  lost  its  credi- 
bility and  forfeited  the  loyalty  of  the 
public — and  is  not  itself  entirely  to 
blame,  as  I have  tried  to  suggest.  But 
inasmuch  as  it  is  part  of  a triad,  and 
does  not  stand  alone,  it  is  plainly  non- 
sense to  resolve  the  crisis  of  authority  by 
simply  “doing  our  own  thing”  or  by 
taking  the  other  direction  and  yelling 
for  “law  and  order!”  What  must  rather 
be  done  is  to  concentrate  with  renewed 
vigor  on  the  other  two  sides  of  the  trian- 
gle— on  loyalty  and  community.  What 
must  be  done  in  the  area  of  loyalty? 
My  hunch  is  that  each  of  us  must  un- 
dergo the  discipline  that  leads  to  charis- 
ma. None  of  us  may  turn  out  to  be 
charismatic  authority-figures,  but  a so- 
ciety made  up  of  people  who  don’t  know 
or  don’t  care  about  what  really  matters 
most  to  them  will  not  be  worth  having 
and  will  deserve  all  the  authoritarian- 
ism that  power-hungry  men  (or  wom- 
en) will  force  upon  it. 

Have  you  come  to  terms  with  your- 
self, then,  and  with  your  experience  in 
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a way  that  makes  sense  to  you,  and  give 
you  a feeling  of  having  grasped  some 
important  human  truths,  or  at  least 
some  truths  which  hold  for  the  society 
you  know?  Can  you  tell  the  difference 
between  what  is  important  for  the  en- 
tire society  and  what  may  be  important 
only  to  you?  Is  it  supremely  important 
to  you  (and  to  your  society)  for  you  to 
“succeed”  by  beating  down  the  competi- 
tion? How  should  you  (and  your  so- 
ciety) measure  success?  How  do  you, 
and  how  should  your  society,  handle 
conflict?  With  polite  conventions  and 
circumlocutions,  or  by  being  utterly  can- 
did? What  considerations  should  in- 
fluence how  much  you  spend,  and  for 
what?  Is  that  the  way  you  are  living 
now?  If  not,  why  not?  In  other  words, 
are  you  “together”?  Have  you  figured  it 
out? 

Most  of  us  haven’t  really  got  it  all 
down  pat,  and  many  who  think  they 
do  are  kidding  themselves — if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  our  society  con- 
tinues to  change,  and  these  things  have 
to  be  thought  through,  and  acted 
through,  again  and  again.  There  are 
some  handles  on  the  process,  though. 
For  instance,  next  time  you  lose  your 
patience  with  the  mayor,  say,  put  your- 
self in  his  shoes,  ask  why  you  might  act 
the  same  way,  and  find  out  what  the 
alternatives  are.  And  next  time  the  out- 
rageous behavior  of  someone  with  par- 
ticularly shaggy  hair  makes  you  want  to 
yell  for  law  and  order,  put  yourself 
in  his  shoes,  and  ask  yourself  again 
whether  he  may  not  have  both  the  full 
right  and  every  reason  to  behave  as  he 
does. 

Then  buttress  your  thinking  by  read- 
ing a couple  of  good  books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  effects  of  social  change.  The 
two  best  ones  at  the  moment  are  Tof- 


fler’s  Future  Shocl ( and  Reich’s  Green- 
ing of  America.  These  two  men  have 
very  little  in  common.  They  see  the 
problems  differently  and  come  out  with 
altogether  different  answers.  One  of  the 
few  things  they  agree  on  is  the  fact  and 
the  inevitability  of  rapid  social  change. 

And  test  your  values  and  convictions 
in  conversation.  If  the  conversation 
swings  to  pro  football  or  spring  train- 
ing or  the  weather,  either  steer  it  gently 
back  to  something  important  or  go  talk 
with  someone  else  who  has  more  on 
his  mind  than  the  Vikings  or  the  dia- 
pers or  the  thermometer.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  refine  and  strengthen  your  con- 
victions is  to  put  your  mouth  where 
your  real  values  are! 

For  Christians,  it  need  not  be  added, 
the  erosion  of  authority  ought  not  to 
be  quite  as  traumatic.  Their  trust,  after 
all,  is  in  God  as  the  ultimate  authority, 
and  the  collapse  of  intermediate  authori- 
ties is  relatively  insignificant.  But  Chris- 
tians will  do  well  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures afresh  for  signs  of  the  will  and  love 
of  God,  and  for  kinds  of  the  ways  of 
response  to  him,  in  a world  much 
changed  since  they  read  the  Bible  for 
the  first  time.  These  are  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  men  and  women  can  get 
themselves  “together.”  But  to  concen- 
trate solely  on  their  own  values  and  loy- 
alties is  not  enough.  By  itself,  it  may 
only  cater  to  that  privatism  which  al- 
lows people  to  ignore  any  authority. 
Clearly,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
social  dimension  of  modern  life,  if  only 
because  it  has  such  a profound  effect  on 
private  life  whether  or  not  people  like 
to  realize  it.  Those  who  care  about 
questions  of  authority  and  society  must 
act  to  improve  both.  No  bizarre  activity 
is  required  of  us.  What  is  required  of 
us  is  that  we  work  with  the  society, 
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the  community,  as  it  confronts  us.  We 
must  identify  the  communities  and  or- 
ganizations which  best  reflect  our  con- 
j victions  as  to  the  values  essential  to 
i civilized  society.  We  must  learn  to  sup- 
port them  and  abandon  those  that  aren’t 
together,  or  are  too  weak  or  irrelevant 
to  contribute  to  the  growth  and  health 
of  the  total  society.  (“Hanging  in  there” 
with  such  organizations  will  only  waste 
your  time  and  ruin  your  digestion.) 

Within  the  organizations  that  seem 
to  you  important,  and  they  may  be  only 
one  or  two,  work  to  define  the  con- 
sensus which  emerges  when  thoughtful 
and  concerned  people  examine  values  in 
the  changing  society.  This  is  frustrating 
work  at  times,  but  also  exciting  and  ut- 
terly necessary.  Having  done  this,  you 
will  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  authority 
figures  the  new  consensus,  and  move 
those  in  authority  either  to  change  their 
minds  and  adapt  to  the  new  consensus, 
or  to  resign  and  make  way  for  more 
responsive  leadership,  or  to  reinforce 
their  opposition  to  the  new  consensus — 
which  makes  them  highly  vulnerable, 
as  authority  must  rest  on  consensus.  But 
if  this  sharpening  of  values  and  this 
forging  of  values  into  consensus  is  left 
undone,  opposition  to  authority  is  help- 


less, and  those  who  stand  up  to  author- 
ity will  simply  be  picked  off  one  by  one. 

Values  are  changing,  it  is  true,  and 
our  society  is  changing.  But  values 
change  gradually  and  slowly,  and  are 
generally  quite  resilient.  Community  is 
more  fragile.  To  know  that  its  own  val- 
ues are  changing,  and  that  some  mem- 
bers change  faster  than  others,  brings  an 
uneasy  time  to  a community — especially 
if  there’s  no  one  to  work  at  the  job  of 
defining  the  new  consensus  in  values. 
So  it  is  important  at  such  times  to 
avoid  damaging  the  community  by  in- 
juring its  members  unless  a clear  gain 
is  achieved  in  defining  values.  If  people 
are  hurt,  and  the  value  consensus  is  not 
advanced,  the  community  is  likely  to 
retrench  along  the  lines  of  the  old  con- 
sensus and  this  is  a backward  and  un- 
healthy step. 

But  authority  is  the  most  fragile  of  all. 
Those  who  hold  it  are  in  insecure  posi- 
tions because  the  consensus  on  which 
their  authority  rests  has  been  challenged. 
More  authorities  may  yet  fall.  But  to 
the  degree  that  they  do  fall,  it  is  up  to 
those  who  care  about  their  society  to 
give  themselves  afresh  to  the  building 
of  community  and  to  the  defining  of 
the  new  consensus  in  values. 
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Review  Article:  Recent 
Books  in  Pastoral  Care 

by  Herbert  E.  Anderson 


1.  The  Value  of  a Single  Case 

The  psychological  predilection  for 
general  psychodynamics  or  common  per- 
sonality patterns  always  runs  the  risk 
of  bypassing  the  uniqueness  of  the  per- 
son in  his/her  own  situation.  Moreover, 
when  that  propensity  for  “common 
characteristics”  is  utilized  in  a profes- 
sional caring  relationship,  there  is  al- 
ways the  danger  of  listening  to  the  very 
particular  soundings  of  that  particular 
person  with  ears  tuned  to  more  abstract 
categories.  This  tension  between  general 
themes  and  individual  uniqueness  has 
been  helped  but  not  fully  overcome  by 
the  insistence  of  some  in  the  pastoral 
care  movement  that  we  “get  down  to 
cases.”  Ian  McIntosh  has  done  just  that 
in  his  book,  Pastoral  Care  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  and  I for  one  am  grateful. 
His  concentration  of  the  presentation 


of  a single  case  is  a self-conscious  effort 
at  counteracting  the  pervasive  influence 
of  natural  and  social  sciences  which 
seeks  for  statistically  predictable  aver- 
ages, frequently  at  the  expense  of  the 
unique  factors  of  individual  situations. 

McIntosh  recognizes,  however,  the 
limitations  to  the  single  case  method 
and  the  necessity  for  general  principles. 
I agree  that  it  is  not  a matter  of  either/ 
or.  Therefore  I can  recommend  for  your 
reading  in  pastoral  care  alongside  Mc- 
Intosh’s single  case  the  new  book  by 
Heije  Faber  on  Pastoral  Care  in  the 
Modern  Hospital,  in  which  very  little 
attention  is  paid  to  case  illustrations. 
In  his  Foreword  to  the  book,  Seward 
Hiltner  takes  Faber  to  task  for  the  ab- 
sence of  case  material.  It  would  have 
been  nice,  but  the  book  has  enormous 
value  for  the  pastor  as  it  is.  Those  of 
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you  who  regularly  visit  in  hospitals  will 
find,  as  I did,  that  Faber  has  articulated 
many  of  my  apprehensions  about  min- 
istry to  the  sick  in  a way  that  provides 
me  with  some  handles  for  reflecting  on 
my  own  situations  of  pastoral  care.  The 
two  books  are  complementary,  par- 
ticularly because  McIntosh  has  demon- 
strated the  value  of  disciplined  thinking 
about  a particular  case.  Moreover,  he 
has  had  the  courage  to  expose  many  of 
his  own  “caretaking  carbuncles”  in  pre- 
senting a case  that  was  not  a success. 

The  reader  will  find  many  practical 
thoughts  about  pastoral  care  that  emerge 
as  general  principles  from  the  single 
case.  For  example,  McIntosh  isolates  a 
perennial  tension  between  the  pastor’s 
communicating  busyness  and  the  parish- 
ioner’s (in  this  case  Mrs.  Jackson’s)  need 
to  carry  her  own  load.  Most  important 
for  pastoral  care  is  the  way  pastoral  theo- 
logical thinking  can  suggest  new  direc- 
tions for  ministry.  Mrs.  Jackson’s  pride 
and  “sense  of  ought”  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son’s dependence  and  “isolation”  became 
clearer  issues  after  pastoral  theological 
reflection.  In  this  situation  McIntosh 
had  one  luxury  that  most  pastors  do  not 
have — he  had  only  one  kind  of  rela- 
tionship, namely,  shepherding,  with  the 
Jackson  family.  Their  own  priest  was 
doing  the  organizing  of  resources  so  that 
the  pastor  (McIntosh  himself)  could 
focus  his  attention  on  the  interpersonal 
and  intrapsychic  dis-ease  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jackson  individually  and  collec- 
tively. 

The  author  is  not  content  for  pastoral 
theology  to  influence  pastoral  care.  Fie 
wants  to  reverse  the  process  and  main- 
tains that  reflection  on  pastoral  min- 
istry can  make  valid  contributions  to 
the  task  of  constructive  theology.  “Liv- 
ing human  documents”  are  indeed  a po- 


tentially valuable  source  of  evidence  for 
theology  because  of  “the  author’s  belief 
in  God’s  continuing  creative  and  re- 
demptive activity  through  the  Holy 
Spirit”  (p.  1 19).  What  is  assumed  is 
that  “creative  and  redemptive  activity” 
is  revelatory.  Certainly  concrete  pastoral 
relationships  have  illustrative  value  or 
question-raising  value  in  Tillich’s  use 
of  the  correlation.  McIntosh  goes  on  to 
claim  that  “pastoral  encounters,  when 
wrestled  with  theologically,  have,  at 
least  potentially,  the  capacity  for  supply- 
ing answers , supplementing  or  emend- 
ing (i.e.,  correcting  error)  traditional 
doctrinal  statements”  (p.  122). 

I could  agree  more  vigorously  with 
such  a proposal  if  (a)  the  author  had 
clarified  what  he  meant  by  doctrine,  and 
(b)  had  he  stated  the  hermeneutical 
principles  that  would  be  used  to  relate 
data  from  pastoral  relationships  to  the 
central  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Cogent  theologians  as  they  may  be,  I 
do  not  consider  the  theology  of  Niebuhr 
or  Brunner  or  Moltmann  as  doctrine. 
With  these  qualifications  in  mind,  I will 
assume  that  the  author  “means”  theol- 
ogy when  he  writes  doctrine. 

In  relation  to  the  “single  case,”  some 
of  the  theological  reflection  seems  con- 
trived but  none  the  less  illuminating. 
What  is  most  troublesome  overall  about 
the  pastoral  theology  is  the  absence  of 
ambivalence.  For  example,  the  author 
does  not  fully  recognize  that  pride  is 
both  hubris  and  a human  necessity.  In- 
deed, pride  involves  deceit,  undented 
self-confidence,  and  perhaps  self-right- 
eousness. The  author  does  not  use  the 
clinical  data  as  effectively  as  he  might 
to  enlarge  and  then  differentiate  the 
theological  possibilities  for  pride.  With 
reference  to  hope,  two  problems  stand 
out.  The  distinction  between  hope  and 
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optimism  is  not  made  clear.  What  is 
more  important,  there  seems  to  be  little 
awareness  that  the  pervasiveness  of  am- 
bivalence for  humans  means  that  hope 
and  hopelessness  (or  despair)  always 
exist  together  as  strange  hut  necessary 
“bedfellows.”  William  Lynch’s  Images 
of  Hope  is  more  helpful  on  this  point. 

I am  most  grateful  for  the  author’s 
lifting  up  the  dependence  problem. 
Much  more  theological  attention  needs 
to  be  paid  to  this  issue.  Unfortunately, 
McIntosh  is  correct  in  suggesting  that 
we  think  quantitatively  about  depend- 
ence. However,  the  appropriate  level 
of  dependence  is  relative  and  not  fixed 
and  therefore  varies  with  the  particular 
personalities  involved.  Because  there  is 
no  fixed  standard  by  which  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  dependence  in  a partic- 
ular person,  it  would  be  much  more 
beneficial  to  examine  the  quality  of 
dependence,  which  in  turn  would  lead 
to  the  relation  between  dependence  on 
human  others  and  dependence  on  God. 

Throughout  the  book  I was  left  want- 
ing more.  The  author  asked  many  more 
questions  than  he  answered,  and  some- 
times that  was  annoying.  Asking  the 
right  questions  is  a contribution  in  itself, 
but  it  does  not  alleviate  anxiety  about 
my  search  for  answers  or  my  frustration 
with  being  left  hanging  suspended  by 
a barrage  of  questions.  I do  not  wish  to 
fault  McIntosh  for  what  he  did  not  do. 
He  has  raised  particular  questions  and 
pointed  in  a direction.  It  is  a significant 
way  station  en  route  toward  a construc- 
tive pastoral  theological  sequel  to  Hilt- 
ner’s  Preface. 

2.  A Creative  Loo\  at  Hospital  Ministry 

As  I have  already  said,  Faber’s  book 
is  of  a different  ilk  in  terms  of  methodol- 
ogy. He  has  painted  the  “hospitalization 


landscape”  in  general  but  illuminating 
ways.  Faber  begins  by  suggesting  that 
even  though  we  no  longer  connect  de- 
mons with  illness  or  illness  with  sin, 
society  still  regards  those  who  are  sick 
as  somehow  deviant.  Objectification  and 
isolation  are  hallmarks  of  the  modern 
hospital.  The  sick  (and  most  certainly 
the  dying)  must  be  isolated  from  the 
normal  life  of  a modern  family  because 
all  sickness  is  a frightening  reminder 
of  our  final  destruction. 

The  patient’s  most  characteristic  re- 
sponse to  hospitalization  is  to  regress 
to  “childish  behavior  patterns”  of  de- 
pendency, and  demanding  self-centered- 
ness. Although  I agree  hospitalization 
will  very  likely  include  regression,  Fa- 
ber overplays  this  theme  throughout  the 
book.  Great  pleasure  is  derived  from 
mastering  such  basic  human  functions 
as  intake  and  evacuation.  Patients  fre- 
quently lose  inhibitions  and  become 
emotionally  vulnerable.  Some  derive  ex- 
tensive gratification  of  sub-conscious  de- 
sires for  nurturance  and  care.  Neverthe- 
less, patients  wish  to  get  well  so  that 
they  may  be  taken  off  the  “disabled 
list”  and  thereby  retrieve  their  normal 
social  status.  Ambivalence  is  therefore 
a characteristic  feeling  of  the  hospital- 
ized, and  that  feeling  (which  is  a dilem- 
ma for  many)  requires  the  special  at- 
tention of  those  who  care  for  the  sick. 

I was  particularly  struck  by  Faber’s 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  clergyman’s 
defined  role  in  the  hospital.  “In  prin- 
ciple, the  minister’s  relationship  to  this 
institution  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
women  running  the  library,  the  hair- 
dresser, and  others  whose  work  may 
well  be  of  importance  to  the  patients, 
perhaps  even  necessary,  but  who  are  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  proper  task 
of  the  hospital”  (p.  34).  I suspect  that 
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a good  many  clergymen  have  had  their 
professional  pride  “piqued”  by  some 
lack  of  cooperation  from  the  hospital 
staff.  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a great  deal  of  energy  has  been  ex- 
pended establishing  the  clergyman  or 
the  chaplain  as  a necessary  and  pro- 
fessional respected  participant  in  the 
healing  team,  while  at  the  same  time 
differentiating  what  pastors  uniquely  do 
from  the  candy-striper.  For  that  reason, 
I find  Faber’s  image  of  the  clown  not 
only  creative  but  also  redemptive,  be- 
cause it  enables  me  to  think  about  my 
hospital  ministry  without  competing 
with  the  workers-of-magic-in-white- 
coats. 

Faber  suggests  that  the  clergyman’s 
relation  to  the  hospital  is  analogous  to 
the  clown’s  place  in  a circus.  In  the 
midst  of  dazzling  displays  of  courage 
and  virtuosity,  the  clown  (read  also 
clergyman  vis-a-vis  the  hospital)  pro- 
vides comic  relief  and  “re-establishes  a 
sort  of  spiritual  balance”  by  reminding 
us  that  they  (read  medical  technologists) 
are  after  all  only  human  and  ordinary. 
The  roles  of  clown  or  clergyman  are  not 
primarily  dependent  on  developing  ex- 
pertise, but  rather  require  creative  in- 
tuition to  cut  through  the  routine  of 
technical  excellence  to  an  awareness  of 
the  depths  of  humanness.  The  rich  hues 
that  this  seminal  image  might  cast  on 
hospital  ministry  can  only  be  hinted  at 
here.  Read  it!  You’ll  like  it!  But  with 
a caution  that  I perhaps  do  not  need  to 
add  but  will  anyway:  The  image  is  not 
meant  to  support  those  who  circumvent 
their  anxiety  by  clowning  around  be- 
side a hospital  bed.  Enough  said! 

On  the  relationship  between  faith 
and  illness,  Faber  seems  to  take  a con- 
servative line.  I do  not  agree  that  the 
need  to  protest  indicates  a “lack  of  faith 


in  the  face  of  illness”  (p.  40).  Nor  does 
finding  meaning  in  illness  necessarily 
characterize  a “believing  acceptance  of 
illness.”  Some  illness  is  absurd  and 
without  meaning — even  to  the  Chris- 
tian. The  author’s  treatment  of  suffering 
and  death  is  sound  but  not  spectacular. 
Two  points  are,  however,  worth  not- 
ing. Part  of  the  problem  with  suffering 
is  that  we  have  come  to  regard  the 
right  to  live  and  to  live  happily  as  one 
of  the  basic  rights  of  men.  More  than 
the  problems  created  in  our  society  by 
the  abuse  of  drugs  and  alcohol,  I am 
alarmed  by  the  rapidly  increasing  in- 
tolerance of  emotional  pain  or  stress. 
What  is  technically  possible  (i.e.,  ab- 
sence of  pain)  becomes  a right. 

With  reference  to  death,  Faber  is  cor- 
rect in  insisting  that  the  key  to  effective 
pastoral  caring  is  in  the  relationships 
established.  “In  the  last  analysis,  what 
counts  is  not  the  minister’s  theological 
or  psychological  training,  but  whether 
he  has  learnt  to  feel  his  way  into  the 
loneliness  of  the  sick  and  dying  and 
whether  he  understands  the  emotional 
problems  with  which  they  are  wrestling” 
(p.  65).  Amen! 

The  closing  section  on  psychosomatic 
illness  should  be  read  and  replayed  in 
hospital  caring  situations  very  judi- 
ciously. Obviously  it  is  important  to  pay 
attention  to  the  whole  person  who  is 
sick,  and  in  that  sense  all  illness  is  psy- 
chosomatic because  the  psyche  affects 
the  soma  and  vice  versa.  That,  however, 
is  a complex  issue  with  many  variables. 
The  pastor  who  insists  on  knowing  the 
medical  diagnosis  of  a patient  before 
visiting  him,  runs  the  risk  of  respond- 
ing to  the  “gallstone  in  403”  rather  than 
the  person  who  is  a patient.  Further- 
more, I suspect  that  the  parish  clergy- 
man who  takes  the  time  to  learn  medi- 
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cal  jargon  would  be  uncomfortable 
imagining  himself/herself  in  the  role 
of  the  clown. 

Pastoral  Care  in  the  Modern  Hospital 
has  much  to  commend  it.  The  psycho- 
somatic section  could  have  been  re- 
placed by  more  extensive  specific  cases 
of  hospital  ministry.  Although  it  is  not 
a fully  suitable  replacement  for  the 
badly  outdated  classic  by  Cabot  and 
Dicks  on  pastoral  care  of  the  sick,  I 
hope  you  will  find,  as  I did,  that  por- 
tions of  Faber’s  book  were  exceedingly 
illuminating  and  creative. 

3.  Pastoral  Care  Specifically  of 
Suicide  Grief 

Among  the  increasing  number  of 
books  published  around  the  subject  of 
death,  there  are  two  new  books  on  pas- 
toral care  of  the  suicidal  person  that  I 
would  commend  to  you.  Howard  W. 
Stone’s  Suicide  and  Grief  draws  from 
his  own  research  project  conducted  in 
Los  Angeles  County.  His  hypothesis 
that  “the  grief  responses  of  suicide 
spouses  will  tend  to  be  more  disturbed 
(unadaptive)  than  the  grief  responses 
of  non-suicide  persons”  (p.  in)  was 
confirmed.  In  particular,  the  grief  re- 
sponses of  suicide  spouses  (or  close  rel- 
atives) showed  a greater  amount  of 
guilt  and  more  intense  anger  at  the  de- 
ceased. Although  this  may  be  true  in 
general,  there  may  be  specific  situations 
of  non-suicide  grieving  where  the  guilt 
and  anger  are  equally  intense  but  with 
a different  focus. 

Although  he  is  sometimes  so  specific 
that  he  could  be  interpreted  as  dispens- 
ing recipes,  I found  Mr.  Stone’s  section 
on  the  dynamics  of  suicide  grief  gen- 
erally helpful  for  understanding  min- 
istry to  the  bereaved.  The  discussion 
about  suicide  as  such  does  not  present 


anything  new.  The  author  sometimes 
assumes  too  much  in  an  effort  to  be 
precise.  Some  sections  are  not  clearly 
written.  That,  I suspect,  is  an  inevitable 
hazard  in  publishing  a doctoral  disserta- 
tion. It  is  also  difficult  to  write  about 
two  such  extensive  topics  as  suicide  and 
grief  without  arbitrarily  excluding  what 
others  would  want  included.  I for  one 
would  have  appreciated  some  attention 
to  the  “grief”  of  the  person  who  un- 
successfully attempts  suicide.  Does  guilt 
become  shame  in  that  situation? 

In  the  main,  I am  not  yet  convinced 
that  there  can  be  (or  even  should  be) 
developed  a pastoral  caretaking  ap- 
proach to  such  specific  problems  as 
suicide  grief  or  abortion  grief  or  even 
grief  in  general.  We  are  deluding  our- 
selves by  thinking  that  we  can  be  so 
specific  and  so  general  at  the  same  time. 
Rather,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  gen- 
eral caretaking  principles  and  a general 
appreciation  of  the  psychodynamics  of 
a particular  crisis  such  as  grief  or  sui- 
cide or  illness  are  sufficient.  How  the 
person  who  is  taking  care  will  imple- 
ment those  general  principles  in  that 
particular  instance  will  depend  on  who 
he  is  and  how  well  he  understands  the 
person  in  crisis. 

There  are,  however,  some  dimensions 
of  pastoral  care  in  relation  to  grieving 
persons  which  Mr.  Stone  mentions  that 
are  worth  highlighting. 

(1).  Crying  is  not  necessary  for  an 
adaptive  grief  reaction  (p.  29).  There 
is  a tendency  among  some  to  replace 
the  repression  of  tears  with  a new  kind 
of  tyranny  which  assumes  that  crying 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  healthy  grief 
work.  I would  agree  with  the  author 
that  crying  (at  least  very  much  of  it) 
is  not  necessary  as  long  as  he  would 
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acknowledge  that  some  kind  of  catharsis 
is.  Talking  about  the  deceased  (which 
admittedly  is  complicated  in  the  case 
of  suicide)  may  effect  release  without 
excessive  crying.  What  is  most  impor- 
' tant  is  that  the  grieving  person  be  en- 
couraged and  enabled  to  express  the 
agonies  of  loss  in  his/her  own  way  and 
(I  should  add  because  Mr.  Stone  does) 
at  his/her  own  pace.  The  scars  of  grief 
last  for  years.  The  pastor’s  task  does 
call  for  a delicate  balancing  between 
gentle  nudging  to  keep  the  grieving 
going  and  a “letting  be”  kind  of  care 
that  allows  the  person  to  grieve  at  his/ 
her  own  pace. 

(2) . Pastoral  care  goes  beyond  what  the 
pastor  does  to  include  “how  he  can  put 
friends,  relatives,  and  other  resources  at 
the  bereaved’s  disposal”  (p.  65).  The 
pastor  may  often  be  very  instrumental 
in  mobilizing  and  sustaining  a support 
system  for  the  bereaved.  It  is  my  suspi- 
cion that  churches  are  yet  untapped  re- 
sources of  support  for  persons  who 
mourn.  Those  who  responded  to  Stone’s 
research  project  indicated  that  the 
church  was  not  helpful  to  them  in  their 
grief  over  the  suicide  death  of  a loved 
person.  Mobilizing  and  sustaining  re- 
sources of  support  within  the  Christian 
community  should  be  a top  priority 
item  of  pastoral  ministry,  at  least  in 
times  of  crisis.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  grieving  per- 
son needs  to  be  alone  with  his/her  pain 
and  despair.  The  pastor  may  be  called 
upon  to  create  some  breathing  space  to 
enable  the  person  to  be  alone  with  his/ 
her  grief.  Moreover,  it  is  often  the  case 
that  more  than  enough  friends  and/or 
relatives  rally  around  to  support  at  the 
time  of  loss  but  two  months  later  are 
not  to  be  found  when  the  emotional 
pain  may  be  just  as  acute. 
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(3).  Regarding  funerals,  Mr.  Stone  has 
some  generally  cogent  things  to  say.  I 
would  particularly  support  acceptance 
“of  a non-religious  funeral  by  non-re- 
ligious people — what  has  been  called  a 
‘humanistic’  funeral”  (p.  83).  That 
change  in  social  practice  will  depend  in 
part  on  clergymen  refusing  to  conduct 
funerals  for  those  who  would  more  ap- 
propriately be  buried  with  a non-re- 
ligious (or  perhaps  more  precisely  a 
non-Christian)  ceremony. 

4.  Preventive  Crisis  Counseling  and 
Suicide 

Paul  W.  Pretzel’s  book,  Understand- 
ing and  Counseling  the  Suicidal  Person, 
covers  some  of  the  same  material  as 
Suicide  and  Grief.  That  is  not  altogether 
surprising  since  both  were  students  of 
Howard  Clinebell  and  both  have  been 
connected  with  the  Los  Angeles  Suicide 
Prevention  Center.  Even  more  signifi- 
cantly, there  is  a common  fund  of 
knowledge  about  suicide  from  which 
both  authors  draw.  Mr.  Pretzel  carefully 
traces  the  development  of  suicide  the- 
ories. The  “science  of  suicidology” 
promises  more  than  it  can  possibly  de- 
liver. Perhaps  he  is  aware  of  this  him- 
self when  he  concludes  with  Freud  that 
“suicidal  behavior  has  a multiplicity  of 
motivations  and  appears  to  be  best  un- 
derstood in  terms  of  the  specific  person 
who  is  suicidal”  (p.  86).  The  numerous 
cases  sprinkled  throughout  attest  to  the 
author’s  ultimate  ideographic  bias. 

The  concern  for  prevention  somewhat 
counterbalances  the  interest  in  specifics. 
Prevention  is  in  part  related  to  predic- 
tion, and  the  ability  to  predict  depends 
on  accurately  recognizing  and  evaluat- 
ing the  developing  suicidal  crisis  in  all 
kinds  of  people.  Pastors  are  notoriously 
poor  at  diagnosis,  partly  because  they 
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have  not  been  trained  and  partly  be- 
cause they  have  very  little  confidence  in 
their  intuitions.  Pretzel’s  discussion  of 
evaluating  suicide  risk  is  very  helpful. 
Most  of  us,  I suspect,  are  likely  to  shy 
away  from  asking  specific  questions 
about  a person’s  suicide  plans.  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  specificity  of  the 
plan,  the  lethality  and  the  availability 
of  suicidal  means  is  needed  for  deter- 
mining the  immediate  danger.  Taking 
time  to  get  this  information  is  important 
because  there  can  be  as  much  eventual 
danger  in  overreaction  as  underreaction. 

The  appropriate  intervention  follows 
the  evaluation.  Some  social  engineering 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  someone 
from  taking  his/her  own  life.  The  justi- 
fication for  such  action  is  in  part  that 
every  person  who  contemplates  suicide 
is  ambivalent  about  living  and  dying. 
The  caring  person’s  responsibility  is  to 
plug  into  the  life  thrust  of  that  person — 
however  faint  the  desire  to  live  may  be. 
Mr.  Pretzel  is  attentive  to  the  ethical 
questions  related  to  taking  responsibility 
for  another  person’s  life.  The  counselor 
may  be  required  to  break  a confidence 
or  infringe  on  another’s  personal  rights 
in  order  to  prevent  the  person  from  ex- 
ercising the  suicidal  plan.  Consistent 
and  dependable  follow-through,  there- 
fore, after  crisis  intervention  is  crucial, 
partly  because  the  suicidal  person  has  a 
low  trust  quotient.  I find  his  philo- 
sophical discussion  about  rational  sui- 
cides cautious  but  fair,  particularly  in 
view  of  his  commitment  to  crisis  inter- 
vention in  appropriate  circumstances. 

Crisis-intervention-counseling  is  one 
alternative  to  the  questions  McIntosh 
was  raising  about  the  feasibility  of  a 
purely  Rogerian  approach  to  pastoral 
counseling.  His  own  emphasis  on  an 
appropriate  use  of  pastoral  authority 


would  fit  into  a crisis-intervention 
model.  Stone’s  description  of  crisis-inter- 
vention-counseling (pp.  72-77)  will  give 
the  reader  some  ideas  for  adapting  that 
perspective  to  his  own  approach  to  pas- 
toral care.  On  the  negative  side  of  the 
ledger,  there  is  the  ever-present  danger 
of  excessive  manipulation,  which  it 
seems  to  me  can  only  be  corrected  by 
the  pastor’s  own  self-understanding. 

The  connection  that  is  made  between 
stress  and  coping  ability  is  very  much 
similar  to  Maurice  Farber’s  Theory  of 
Suicide  in  which  he  proposes  a proba- 
ble ratio  between  the  absence  of  hope 
and  a sense  of  competence  in  relation 
to  a perceived  threat  to  acceptable  life 
situations.  I am  surprised  that  Farber’s 
work  is  not  mentioned  or  even  referred 
to  in  the  bibliography.  Two  things  seem 
to  be  missing  from  both  books  in  this 
regard.  Evaluation  of  stress  and  com- 
petence is  difficult  because  it  is  in  part 
a perception  problem.  A normally  non- 
stressful situation  may  be  perceived  as 
overwhelming  stress.  One’s  own  sense 
of  competence  can  also  be  distorted  by 
faulty  perception.  You  have  probably 
heard  of  the  person  who,  in  a drunken 
stupor,  walked  all  around  a telephone 
pole  and  then  collapsed  in  despair  be- 
cause he  perceived  himself  to  be  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides.  Obviously,  reality 
testing  is  in  order — as  long  as  the  caring 
person  does  not  communicate  disbelief 
in  what  the  suicidal  person  has  said. 

I am  even  more  puzzled  by  the  scant 
mention  of  hope  by  either  Stone  or 
Pretzel.  Farber  maintains  that  sui- 
cide is  a “disease  of  hope,”  and  I would 
agree.  Since  Pretzel  particularly  men- 
tions the  will  in  relation  to  suicide,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  hope  is  too 
much  a non-rational  primary  process 
emotion,  whereas  will  is  more  clearly 
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an  ego  activity.  This  difference  in  em- 
phasis is  also  reflected  in  the  “reality 
oriented”  action  approach  to  counseling 
1 and  pastoral  care. 

The  relationship  of  hope  to  suicide 
I (or  whatever)  is  much  more  significant 
with  reference  to  the  dying  patient.  The 
death  of  persons  who  choose  not  to  use 
medical  technology  to  artificially  pro- 
long life  has  been  designated  by  some 
as  suicide,  even  though  the  medical 
community  may  have  indicated  that  this 
terminal  illness  was  a hopeless  case.  I 
suspect  that  some  of  the  specific  dy- 
namics that  Stone  delineates  regarding 
suicide  might  also  apply  in  situations 
where  the  patient  and/or  the  family 
have  indirectly  determined  to  terminate 
a life.  There  are  larger  questions  about 
human  responsibility  for  life  and  death 
which  are  inadequately  discussed  in  Mr. 
Pretzel’s  wea\  closing  chapter  on  reli- 
gion and  suicide.  For  the  Christian,  it 
is  more  than  a philosophical  question 
whether  I can  choose  to  end  my  own 
life  by  suicide  or  by  indirect  euthanasia 
because  I am  in  what  seems  to  be  a 
terminally  hopeless  situation. 

5.  Nontechnical  Resource  Boo\s  on 
Grief  and  Abortion 

I have  found  it  increasingly  helpful 
in  caretaking  situations  to  be  able  to 
recommend  a book  that  presents  a point 
of  view  on  a volatile  subject  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  directly.  When  Some- 
one Dies,  by  Edgar  N.  Jackson,  is  simi- 
lar to  Faber’s  book  in  that  it  is  a general 
description  sprinkled  with  illustrative 
situations  of  “certain  common  reac- 
tions” to  death.  I can  imagine  that  a 
bereaving  person  would  be  comforted 
immediately  by  the  straightforward  de- 
scription of  normal  physical  and  emo- 
tional components  or  effects  of  grief. 
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Jackson  wisely  cautions  the  reader  that 
the  “grief  that  is  anticipated  is  often 
quite  different  from  the  grief  that  is  ex- 
perienced” (p.  4).  Losing  someone  we 
love  is  like  losing  something  of  our- 
selves. Deep  emotions  are  inevitable. 
How  honestly  we  choose  to  work  them 
through  will  determine  our  eventual 
health.  Jackson  outlines  three  steps  of 
primary  importance  in  response  to 
death  that  are  important:  (i)  face  real- 
ity; (ii)  accept  our  feeling;  and  (iii) 
accept  the  help  that  is  needed  to  do 
the  work  of  mourning.  The  last  point  is 
crucial.  We  need  to  acknowledge  that 
“we  are  more  emotionally  dependent  on 
others  at  the  time  of  acute  grief  than 
at  any  other  time  in  life  with  the  excep- 
tion of  early  childhood”  (p.  18).  It  is 
therefore  important  that  we  let  others 
help  us  work  through  the  crisis  of  grief. 

Jackson  points  to  one  thing  that  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Each  person’s 
grief  should  be  an  authentic  expression 
of  that  person.  Crying  should  be  an 
option,  but  not  the  only  one.  Despite  his 
seeming  awareness  of  the  necessity  of 
working  through  grief,  there  is  lurking 
not  far  away  remnants  of  another  time. 
Generalizing  about  the  futility  of  life  in 
the  face  of  a tragic  event  is  viewed  as 
“an  irrational  response  we  must  be 
aware  of”  (p.  55).  I found  my  feelings 
prematurely  reassured  as  I read  through 
this  little  volume.  Perhaps  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  write  a book  that  will  allow  a 
grieving  person  to  experience  the  full 
impact  of  his/her  loss  while  remaining 
consistent  to  the  Good  News  of  Easter 
that  death  is  not  the  last  word.  There 
are  more  surprises  after  death.  When 
Someone  Dies  will  probably  be  com- 
forting for  many  who  mourn,  partly 
because  it  is  written  in  a reassuring  way. 
Quite  frankly,  I think  that  C.  S.  Lewis’s 
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A Grief  Observed  would  be  more  help- 
ful for  those  who  mourn  because  it  ex- 
presses the  depth  of  hurt  and  anger  and 
loneliness  without  dispensing  premature 
comfort. 

David  R.  Mace’s  Abortion : The 
Agonizing  Decision  is  another  book 
which  presents  a single  case.  It  is  writ- 
ten first  and  foremost  for  the  pregnant 
woman  who  needs  help  in  deciding  for 
or  against  abortion.  Despite  the  chang- 
ing social  and  legal  sentiment  regard- 
ing abortion,  it  is  always  an  individual 
decision.  What  is  particularly  helpful 
about  this  book  is  the  focus  on  the  de- 
cision-making process.  Interspersed  be- 
tween the  conversations  which  Dr. 
Mace  has  with  Helen  (the  single  case) 
are  recorded  addresses  from  a one-day 
conference  on  abortion,  which  both 
Helen  and  Dr.  Mace  attended.  Al- 
though there  were  several  speakers, 
there  seems  to  be  an  underlying  com- 
mon perspective  which  challenges  the 
assumption  that  abortion  is  an  option 
that  can  be  taken  lightly. 

Women  who  have  been  sensitized  to 
a new  kind  of  consciousness  will  prob- 
ably be  justifiably  offended  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  men  on  the  conference 
panel.  Pastors,  who  have  learned  pain- 
fully that  it  does  not  benefit  counselees 
for  the  counselor  or  pastor  to  talk  a lot, 
will  be  annoyed  by  Dr.  Mace’s  speechi- 
fying in  counseling.  Beyond  those  de- 
murs, women  who  view  abortion  as  an 
option  but  none  the  less  an  agonizing 
decision,  will  find  this  book  helpful. 

6.  Religion  and  Medicine 

There  are  two  other  books  published 
recently  in  the  general  area  of  religion 
and  psychiatry  that  defy  categorization. 
I mention  them  in  this  review  article 
in  order  to  encourage  you  to  be  cir- 


cumspect about  spending  too  much  time 
(or  money)  on  them.  In  the  book  edited 
by  D.  Wayne  Montgomery  entided 
Healing  and  Wholeness,  there  is  a short 
but  cogent  chapter  by  Paul  Pruyser, 
the  title  of  which  is  suggestive  of  the 
book,  “Religion  and  Psychiatry : A Poly- 
gon of  Relationships.”  It  is  the  word 
“polygon”  that  is  most  descriptive  of  this 
book.  The  articles  are  reprinted  from 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  subjects  as  varied  as 
chronic  illness  in  the  aged,  mental  re- 
tardation, care  of  a family  in  grief,  sex 
education  and  sex  (and  mental  health) 
on  campus,  prolongation  of  life,  the 
dying  patient’s  family,  medical  ethics, 
renal  transplants,  to  mention  but  a few. 
The  editor  calls  for  interprofessional 
dialogue  by  editing  a medical  mono- 
logue. There  are,  however,  some  very 
good  articles  in  this  volume  that  could 
be  read  inexpensively  in  the  original 
Journal.  I would  suggest  that  you  take 
a notebook  with  you  to  the  store  nearest 
you  that  carries  this  book.  Thumb 
through  the  table  of  contents  and  select 
articles  that  appeal  to  you.  Copy  down 
the  reference  and  proceed  to  the  nearest 
medical  library.  For  those  of  you  who 
have  some  ecological  concerns,  you 
might  eventually  save  a tree. 

Paul  E.  Johnson  has  edited  a collec- 
tion of  religious  autobiographies  of 
prominent  psychiatrists  under  the  title 
Healer  of  the  Mind.  It  is  always  fasci- 
nating to  learn  something  about  the  per- 
sonal life  of  someone  whose  ideas  you 
respect.  I suspect  that  this  volume  re- 
flects a larger  concern  for  congruity  be- 
tween belief  and  practice.  Students  who 
are  interested  in  knowing  what  profes- 
sors personally  believe  may  discount 
what  he  says  because  his  faith  system  is 
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unacceptable  to  the  inquiring  student. 
Such  an  approach  narrows  the  scope  of 
any  inquiry. 

As  a volume  that  attests  to  the  voca- 
tionhood  of  all  believers,  this  may  be  a 
useful  book.  Something  Heije  Faber 
1 has  noted  in  his  new  book  could  be  a 
! corrective  to  Johnson’s  introductory 
| glamorizing  of  self-giving  devotion. 
Faber  points  out  that  hospitals  function 
in  part  as  institutions  which  organize 
and  socially  sanction  the  need  to  care. 
I would  extend  that  to  include  psycho- 
therapists and  clergymen  and  others 
whose  professional  role  legitimates  the 
need  to  care. 

This  book  is  valuable  also  because  it 
openly  challenges  the  assumption  that 
psychotherapy  is  a “value-free”  enter- 
prise. The  editor  would  have  helped  the 
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reader  by  discussing  this  dilemma  more. 
This  collecdon  includes  religious  auto- 
biographies from  Leo  H.  Bartemeier, 
Carl  W.  Christianson,  Edgar  Draper, 
James  A.  Knight,  Jacob  Morens,  E. 
Mansell  Pattison,  and  Paul  Tournier. 
Beyond  satisfying  my  general  curiosity 
about  people,  reading  this  book  engen- 
dered my  hopes  for  the  kind  of  dialogue 
between  religion  and  medicine  Mont- 
gomery is  calling  for.  Admittedly,  this 
is  a small  sample.  I am  none  the  less 
encouraged  not  only  because  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  each  medical  person’s  reli- 
gious search,  but  also  because  I suspect 
this  book  might  alleviate  any  lingering 
suspicion  that  religion  and  psychiatry 
are  enemies,  or  that  all  psychiatrists  are 
atheists.  You  might  also,  by  the  way, 
find  a sermon  illustration  or  two. 
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The  author  of  the  three  books  which  have 
been  combined  in  one  volume,  was  born  in 
Miskole,  Hungary,  and  from  1912  until  his 
death  in  1946  taught  at  Jews’  College,  Lon- 
don. This  reprint  opens  with  a Prolegomenon 
written  by  Professor  Werblowsky,  who  is 
dean  of  Humanities  at  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity and  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Jew- 
ish  Religion.  In  his  brief  introductory  chapter 
Werblowsky  states  that  the  word  “theology” 
has  been  influenced  by  its  use  and  function 
in  Christian  doctrine,  but  he  notes  that  Jews 
always  have  been  thinking  about  God  and 
things  pertaining  to  God.  Accordingly  he 
does  not  find  the  term  Jewish  theology  nec- 
essarily objectionable,  but  he  maintains  that 
to  avoid  misunderstandings  it  should  where- 
ever  possible  be  qualified  with  reference  to 
the  period,  place,  and  circle  in  which  particu- 
lar theological  ideas  were  actually  expressed. 
In  a posthumous  collection  of  Marmorstein’s 
articles  entitled  Studies  in  Jewish  Theology 
(1950),  the  word  Jewish  clearly  means  Tan- 
naitic  and  Amoraic.  Werblowsky  points  out 
that  rabbinic  attitudes  on  the  subject  of  merit 
cannot  be  fully  understood  without  consid- 
ering their  Biblical  antecedents,  and  he  re- 
grets that  Marmorstein  did  not  consider  the 
Biblical  background.  Although  the  terminol- 
ogy and  concepts  of  the  rabbis  may  differ 
from  those  of  the  Bible,  the  prolegomenist 
observes  that  there  is  a continuity  in  the  idea 
that  a person  can  qualify  for  one  kind  of 
treatment  rather  than  another  at  the  hands 
of  God,  and  he  agrees  with  Marmorstein 
that  the  rabbis  are  unanimous  in  holding  man 
capable  of  “acquiring  merit  before  God.” 
Yet  a belief  in  one’s  own  merit  may  be  un- 


pardonable pride  and  forgetfulness  of  the 
permanent  possibility  that  one’s  merit  may 
be  neutralized  by  one’s  sins.  In  this  con- 
nection an  incidental  reference  is  made  to 
Luther’s  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
which  is  derived  from  St.  Paul. 

An  important  chapter  is  that  on  the  names 
of  God.  Here  Marmorstein  observes  that  the 
translation  of  the  Septuagint  in  several  places 
altered  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  order  to  reconcile  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Jews’  adopted  country  with 
the  doctrine  of  their  ancestral  faith.  The  au- 
thor sees  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy 
in  the  Septuagint  and  suggests  that  die  trans- 
lators found  a prohibition  of  pronouncing 
the  divine  name  of  Lev.  24:16:  “He  that  blas- 
phemeth  the  name  of  the  LORD,  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death.”  In  the  Greek  version 
this  is  rendered:  “He  that  uttereth  the  name 
of  the  LORD,  with  death  let  him  be  put  to 
death  (i.e.,  let  him  surely  be  put  to  death).” 
The  idea  of  blaspheming  the  name  of  God 
was  offensive  to  the  translator,  and  so  he 
toned  down  the  passage.  A study  of  the  Septu- 
agint indeed  shows  that  in  various  places  the 
interpreters  made  alterations  for  theological 
reasons  and  in  many  instances  avoided  an- 
thropomorphisms. Nevertheless  the  transla- 
tors did  not  set  out  to  rewrite  the  text,  and 
frequently  in  the  same  verse  or  in  adjacent 
verses  we  find  literalism  in  contrast  with  a 
free  rendering.  In  connection  with  anthropo- 
morphisms, cf.  the  doctoral  dissertation  of 
Charles  T.  Fritsch,  The  Anti-anthropomor- 
phisms of  the  Gree\  Pentateuch  (Princeton 
University  Press,  1943).  For  the  student  of 
the  Septuagint  the  chapter  on  the  names  of 
God  is  of  great  importance,  since  it  contains 
a discussion  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Tetragrammaton,  but  the  learned  author  does 
not  inform  us  how  it  was  pronounced;  it  also 
includes  the  names  of  God  in  the  Bible  and 
the  rabbinic  synonyms  for  God.  Moreover 
the  parish  minister  can  also  find  much  useful 
information  in  Marmorstein’s  treatment  of 
the  divine  names  as  well  as  in  the  section  on 
the  attributes  of  God:  omnipresence,  omni- 
science, the  eternity  of  God,  truth,  justice, 
goodness,  purity,  and  holiness. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  volume  are  five 
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I essays  on  anthropomorphism.  In  die  Intro- 
duction to  these  chapters  the  question  is  raised 
at  what  stage  of  Jewish  history  objections 
were  brought  up  against  anthropomorphism 
I and  anthropopathism,  under  what  circum- 
stances such  a theological  tendency  developed, 
and  where  such  an  influence  originated.  The 

I author  rightly  admits  that  such  a movement 
already  existed  in  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists. 
We  cannot,  however,  dispense  with  anthro- 
pomorphism in  our  conception  of  God,  who 
can  be  comprehended  by  the  human  mind 
only  in  terms  of  human  personality.  There 
were  differences  of  opinion  within  Judaism 
in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  but  such  di- 
versity of  interpretation  and  teaching  did  not 
affect  the  unity  of  Israel’s  religion,  which 
was  safeguarded  by  the  firm  belief  in  the 
existence  and  unity  of  God,  which  permeated 
the  entire  Jewish  community. 

This  book  has  value  not  only  for  the  spe- 
cialist in  Jewish  thought,  but  also  for  the  pas- 
tor who  is  interested  in  Jewish-Christian  re- 
i lations  in  the  modern  age.  The  publishers  are 

I to  be  commended  for  having  revived  three 
books,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
available  for  ministers  and  students  of  re- 
ligion. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Matthew  ( The  Anchor  Bible , vol.  26), 
by  W.  F,  Albright  and  C.  S.  Mann. 
Doubleday  & Co.,  Inc.,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.,  1971.  Pp.  cxcviii  + 366.  $8.00. 

One  of  the  last  books  to  come  from  the 
prolific  pen  of  William  Foxwell  Albright 
(who  died  September  20,  1971)  is  this  fresh 
and  forthright  commentary  on  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Matthew.  Assisted  by  Dr.  C.  S. 
Mann,  dean  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  of 
Theology,  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore, 
Albright  took  over  the  writing  of  the  vol- 
ume for  the  Anchor  Bible  series  (of  which 
he  was  senior  editor)  after  Professor  W.  D. 
Davies,  to  whom  the  book  had  been  assigned, 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  assignment. 

The  commentary  proper  is  preceded  by  a 
lengthy  section  (almost  two  hundred  pages) 
in  which  the  authors  discuss  a wide  variety 
of  topics.  These  range  from  a discussion  of 
the  nature  of  the  gospel  type  of  literature 
and  an  analysis  of  Matthew’s  relation  to  the 
other  Synoptic  Gospels,  to  a lengthy  treat- 
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ment  of  the  Old  Testament  background  of 
Matthew’s  Gospel  and  an  illuminating  series 
of  studies  on  such  topics  as  the  Messiah,  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  Jesus  and  the  Law, 
and  Jesus’  miracles  and  parables  in  Matthew. 
There  are  also  included  two  or  three  ap- 
pendixes on  somewhat  peripheral  topics, 
bearing  on  the  contents  of  the  Coptic  Gospel 
of  Thomas,  the  Presbyter  John,  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  and  Hermetic  Literature.  In  the 
last  mentioned  essay  Albright  argues  that  the 
composition  of  the  present  form  of  the  Her- 
metic Corpus  dates  from  the  fourth  century, 
and  that  therefore,  contrary  to  the  view  of 
Dodd  and  others,  it  is  “impossible  to  explain 
anything  in  John’s  gospel  as  derived  from 
the  Corpus  Hermeticum”  (p.  cxc).  Here  Al- 
bright exaggerates;  it  is  not  a matter  of  “de- 
riving” material  from  the  Hermetic  Corpus, 
but  of  using  this  admittedly  later  material  in 
ascertaining  something  of  the  religious  and 
spiritual  climate  of  certain  esoteric  circles  in 
previous  centuries. 

In  the  introductory  section  as  well  as  the 
commentary  itself  the  reader  finds  many  new 
insights.  The  fact  that  Albright  was  primarily 
a Semitist  and  an  archaeologist  means  that 
he  places  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  solidly  with- 
in the  framework  of  ascertainable  Jewish  tra- 
dition in  first-century  Palestine.  Thus  the 
orientation  and  emphases  in  the  volume  sup- 
ply a valuable  complement  to  the  general 
run  of  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  written 
by  scholars  whose  interests  are  primarily 
focused  on  form-criticism  and  redaction-criti- 
cism. All  in  all,  the  volume  displays  a re- 
freshing independence,  even  though  not  all 
of  the  interpretations  will  commend  them- 
selves to  the  reader. 

The  author’s  conclusions  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  First  Gospel  include  the  fol- 
lowing. (a)  The  Gospel  owes  something  to 
Matthew,  a Levite  (this  is  how  the  authors 
interpret  the  divergent  name  “Levi”),  a for- 
mer tax-collector  who  became  a disciple  of 
Jesus.  The  authors  make  the  comment,  “It  is 
too  often  assumed  that  traditions  grow  from 
nothing,  and  this  unwarranted  assumption  is 
often  made  about  the  traditional  ascription 
of  this  gospel  to  Matthew”  (p.  clxxxiii).  (b) 
Matthew  made  a collection  of  sayings  of  Jesus 
which  re-establish  the  true  principles  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  (c)  However  interpreted  later, 
Matthew’s  collection  of  parables  reflects  his 
consuming  interest  in  the  spiritual  history  of 
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Israel  as  a chosen  people.  The  ministry  of 
Jesus  required  him  to  re-examine  the  theo- 
logical implications  of  God’s  choice  of  his 
ancient  people.  ( d ) The  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
which  may  have  been  composed  in  Antioch, 
reflects  the  chaotic  conditions  in  Palestine  be- 
tween a.d.  6o  and  75.  (e)  “The  picture  of 
Jesus  that  emerges  from  the  four  evangelists 
— properly  focused — [reveals]  an  exception- 
ally able  man  who  travelled  and  studied,  one 
whose  range  of  interest  and  experience  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  any  of  his  disciples. 
This  young  man  was  familiar  from  his  own 
school  years,  supplemented  by  further  study 
and  wide  experience,  with  the  teachings  of 
the  Pharisees,  as  well  as  with  those  of  his 
near  relative,  John  the  Baptist.  Matthew,  the 
ex-Pharisee,  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
use  by  Jesus  of  early  rabbinic  case  law,  cor- 
rected when  too  legalistic  by  application  of 
the  Torah  and  the  ethical  teachings  of  the 
Prophets”  (pp.  clxxxv  sq.). 

The  foregoing  summary  and  excerpts  clear- 
ly indicate  that  in  this  volume  we  have  pre- 
sented a forthright  and  sometimes  independ- 
ent position,  argued  with  confidence  and  a 
degree  of  persuasion.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, there  are  certain  blind-spots  in  the  com- 
mentary. Examples  include  the  absence  of 
a discussion  of  the  textual  criticism  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  authors’  expressed  lack  of 
concern  with  theology  in  the  commentary 
“except  as  required  to  convey  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words  used  by  the  evangel- 
ists” (p.  360).  One  finds  also  a curious  re- 
luctance to  decide  for  or  against  the  basic 
two-document  theory  of  the  composition  of 
the  Synoptics  (i.e.,  that  Mark  and  Q lie  be- 
hind much  of  the  material  in  Matthew  and 
Luke). 

Here  and  there  the  volume  is  disfigured 
by  errors  of  fact  and/or  contradictory  state- 
ments. For  example,  on  p.  vxliii  we  are  told 
that  “Matthew  uses  the  phrase  ‘Kingdom  of 
God’  only  once  (at  xii  13),”  whereas  on  p. 
155  the  reader  finds  the  correct  information, 
namely  that  the  phrase  occurs  four  times  in 
Matthew  (in  12:28;  19:24;  21:31  and  43). 
On  p.  !ii  the  statement  is  made  that  Luke  put 
his  account  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  an  apoc- 
alyptic context  (but  chap,  xi  of  Luke  is  not 
apocalyptic),  whereas  on  p.  75  we  are  cor- 
rectly reminded  that  Matthew’s  strongly  es- 
chatological content  of  the  Prayer  “is  in 
part  absent  (cf.  dte  omission  of  let  your  will 


be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  also  on  earth)" 
from  Luke. 

The  Anchor  Bible  series,  which  eventually 
is  to  include  some  forty-five  volumes  pre- 
pared by  a broad  spectrum  of  scholars,  is 
(like  all  similar  co-operative  projects)  uneven 
in  its  several  parts.  Enough  has  been  said 
above,  however,  to  indicate  that  the  volume 
under  review  is  a worthwhile  contribution 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

The  Judgment  of  Jonah,  by  Jacques 
Ellul.  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1971. 
Pp.  103.  $1.95. 

Jacques  Ellul,  professor  of  The  History  and 
Sociology  of  Insututions  on  the  faculty  of 
Law  and  Economic  Sciences  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bordeaux  and  at  the  Institute  of  Po- 
litical Studies,  is  one  of  the  creative  thinkers 
among  theologians  of  the  1970’s.  His  com- 
ments on  contemporary  society  have  caused 
wide  interest  and  distinguish  him  as  one 
with  deep  insights  into  the  sociological  prob- 
lems of  our  day. 

As  he  has  written,  “I  have  sought  to  con- 
front theological  and  biblical  knowledge  and 
sociological  analysis  without  trying  to  come 
to  any  artificial  or  philosophical  synthesis; 
instead  I try  to  place  the  two  face  to  face,  in 
order  to  shed  some  light  on  what  is  real  so- 
cially and  real  spiritually.”  In  other  words, 
he  has  not  devised  a system  of  thought  or 
proposed  solutions,  but  has  offered  the  means 
for  Christians  to  think  for  themselves  and 
to  work  out  their  involvement  in  the  world. 

Two  principles  characterize  his  thinking: 
(1)  the  presence  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
crucial;  and  (2)  Jesus  Christ  helps  to  unite 
the  ends  and  means  in  life. 

The  first  principle  enunciates  the  fact  that 
a Christian  is  a citizen  of  two  worlds,  the 
Kingdom  of  this  world  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  A Christian’s  life  is  one  of  tension 
between  the  demands  of  the  world  and  the 
demands  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

This  idea  is  the  same  as  that  expounded  in 
H.  Richard  Niebuhr’s  Christ  and  Culture. 
In  one  attitude  toward  culture,  a Christian 
is  shown  to  live  in  a paradox,  torn  between 
the  world  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  long 
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as  he  continues  on  the  earth.  However,  in 
Ellul’s  analysis  of  the  Christian  life,  the  King- 
dom of  God  enables  man  to  see  what  is  hap- 
pening and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  make 
the  world  conform  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  second  principle,  that  Jesus  Christ 
helps  to  write  the  ends  and  means  in  life, 
implies  that  Christ  frees  men  from  the  pur- 
suit of  ends  dictated  by  techniques  and  en- 
ables him  to  approach  each  technique  openly 
so  that  he  can  see  what  the  true  ends  of 
technique  are  and  how  he  can  oppose  them 
effectively.  In  this  struggle  man  finds  forgive- 
ness in  Jesus  Christ. 

In  Ellul’s  The  Judgment  of  Jonah,  the  sec- 
ond principle,  Jesus  Christ  as  unifier  of  life, 
again  is  used.  Here  Jesus  Christ  is  the  cen- 
ter of  scripture  and  the  whole  book  of  Jonah 
is  related  to  Jesus  Christ. 

This  book  is  not  a commentary  in  the  ac- 
cepted sense  but  an  exposition  of  the  con- 
cept that  Jonah  is  a type  of  Christ,  who  was 
placed  in  circumstances  like  those  of  Jesus 
Christ.  If  one  rejects  this  sense,  contends  Ellul, 
there  is  no  other  and  the  Jews  “committed  a 
serious  act  of  folly  in  adopting  the  book  as  a 
canonical  and  prophetic  book.”  Whether  the 
book  is  historical  or  not  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance. The  real  import  is  that  the  prophecy 
becomes  truth  through  Jonah  who  fulfills  it. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  the  book  is 
prophecy,  not  simply  a moral  or  pious  tale. 
One  must  relate  the  whole  book  to  the  cen- 
tral revelation,  Jesus  Christ  and  his  dealings 
with  man. 

We  commend  this  work  to  minister  and 
layman  for  a fresh  approach  to  the  Book  of 
Jonah. 

Edwin  H.  Rian 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer:  Theologian  of 
Reality,  by  Andre  Dumas  (Trans,  by 
Robert  McAfee  Brown).  SCM  Press, 
London,  1971.  Pp.  308.  ^3.75. 

The  name  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  has  be- 
come a theological  household  word.  It  is 
ironic  that  such  an  aristocratic  spirit,  such 
a propounder  of  high  conspiracy,  should  have 
been  trivialized  as  a saint  of  secularists  during 
the  American  sixties.  Andre  Dumas  gives  us 
a study  of  Bonhoeffer  which  is  filled  with  the 
tugs-and-pulls  of  contradictories.  Indeed,  Bon- 
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hoeffer  is  described  as  one  capable  of  think- 
ing contradictories. 

Dumas  gives  a more  sufficient  picture  of 
Bonhoeffer’s  theological  development  than 
does  Bethge  in  his  definitive  biography.  The 
intellectual  climate  in  which  Bonhoeffer 
began  theological  work  was  the  German 
nineteenth  century,  the  time  of  Hegel, 
Schleiermacher,  Feuerbach,  and  Marx.  In 
what  Dumas  describes  as  “ontology  without 
metaphysics,”  Bonhoeffer  is  convinced  that 
both  the  categories  of  act  and  being  are 
necessary  in  order  to  describe  how  God 
touches  our  lives  and  sustains.  Both  in  The 
Communion  of  Saints  and  Act  and  Being  he 
describes  the  structural  shape  of  the  church 
as  “the  recipient  to  which  Christ  gives  him- 
self and  also  as  the  place  in  which  the  gift  is 
given,  a valid  transcendentalism  is  needed 
to  express  the  relationship  to,  and  a valid 
ontology  is  likewise  needed  to  express  the 
dwelling  in."  (p.  103) 

It  is  in  a wealth  of  theological-philosophi- 
cal decisions  that  Bonhoeffer  begins  his  work 
in  the  university.  Yet  these  decisions  account 
for  notable  changes  in  his  idea  of  disciple- 
ship.  Dumas  chooses  sets  of  words  to  describe 
Bonhoeffer’s  concerns:  “act  and  being”  in 
the  university  period;  “immediacy  and  medi- 
ation” in  the  Confessional  Church  struggle; 
“ultimate  and  penultimate”  in  his  ethical 
writing;  “godforsakenness  and  secret  disci- 
pline” during  his  imprisonment. 

Dumas  clarifies  the  arcani  disciplina  (se- 
cret discipline)  by  which  Bonhoeffer  proposed 
to  live  concretely  in  a godless  world,  before 
God.  “The  ‘secret  discipline’  is  a hidden 
certainty,  which  does  not  thrust  itself  coer- 
cively on  others,  but  offers  them  the  fully 
human  and  available  presence  of  the  believer. 
Thanks  to  it,  the  relationship  with  Jesus 
Christ  does  not  divide  life  into  compartments, 
either  metaphysical  or  inward.”  (p.  199) 

Dumas  combines  theological  criticism  with 
careful  exposition  to  surprise  us  with  new 
dimensions  about  Bonhoeffer:  his  debt  and 
reliance  upon  Hegel,  his  reading  in  prison 
of  the  nineteenth  century  novelists  and  think- 
ers, his  concern  that  the  church  be  a place 
where  the  deputy-ship  of  Christ  for  human- 
ity is  fulfilled  through  believers  toward  one 
another  and  the  world. 

Robert  McAfee  Brown  should  be  com- 
mended for  an  adequate  translation  and  an 
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admirable  index.  Let  us  hope  to  hear  more 
from  Andre  Dumas. 

Max  E.  Deal 

Graduate  College 

St.  Andrews  University 

Scotland 

Leaders  of  The  Church  of  England, 
1828-1944,  by  David  L.  Edwards.  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  New  York,  N.Y., 
1971.  $12.50. 

In  this  book  Canon  David  L.  Edwards, 
an  Anglican  clergyman,  presents  a series  of 
biographical  essays  on  what  he  calls  “Leaders 
of  The  Church  of  England”  between  1828, 
when  Thomas  Arnold  became  headmaster  of 
Rugby,  thus  inaugurating  a new  era  in  pub- 
lic school  education  in  England,  and  1944, 
when  William  Temple,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, died  prematurely  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  Mr.  Edwards  introduces  these  bio- 
graphical studies  by  a prologue  in  which  he 
sets  the  stage  for  his  presentation;  and  he 
appends  an  epilogue  in  which  he  briefly  and 
rather  critically  assesses  what  has  happened 
in  the  Church  of  England  since  Temple’s 
death. 

By  “leaders”  the  author  means  “official  or 
intellectual  leaders  of  English  religion”  (p. 
333)  i.e.,  those  who  have  influenced  and 
even  molded  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
Anglican  Church — what  he  calls  “leaders  in 
the  grand  Victorian  sense”  (p.  310).  He  dis- 
tinguishes such  leaders  from  “prophets,” 
whom  he  describes  as  “men  of  God  who 
communicated  their  faith  to  the  man  in  the 
street  because  it  was  a faith  held  amid 
tragedy”  (p.  310).  This  means  that  he  gives 
no  extended  treatment  to  such  men  as  H.R.L. 
(Dick)  Sheppard  and  G.  A.  Studdert-Kenne- 
dy  (Woodbine  Willie),  who  were  among 
the  best  known  and  most  influential  Church 
of  England  clergymen  during  the  period  be- 
tween World  War  I and  World  War  II. 

The  men  whom  Canon  Edwards  selects  for 
his  picture  gallery  include  eleven  Bishops 
(six  of  them  Archbishops),  six  other  clergy- 
men, and  three  laymen.  The  only  member 
of  this  group  concerning  whom  a question 
might  be  raised  is  Matthew  Arnold.  Even 
though  Arnold’s  wife  claimed  that  “at  bot- 
tom he  was  a good  Christian,”  and  though 
he  was  “a  man  of  sincere  religious  feeling 


and  concern”  (B.M.G.  Reardon,  From  Cole- 
ridge to  Gore,  p.  394),  he  was  by  no  means  ! 
an  orthodox  churchman.  The  justification 
which  Mr.  Edwards  adduces  for  including 
Arnold  is  that  “the  distinction  of  Matthew 
Arnold  as  a writer  enables  us  to  include  him 
in  this  book  as  a layman  through  whom  we 
may  get  in  touch  with  levels  of  religion  li- 
able not  to  be  noticed  if  we  fix  our  atten- 
tion entirely  on  ecclesiastics  . . . and  theologi- 
ans” (p.  29).  But  even  so,  it  is  very  doubtful 
that  Arnold  can  be  considered  a leader  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  sense  in  which 
all  the  other  nineteen  were.  It  might  have  1 
been  more  appropriate  if,  instead  of  Arnold, 
the  author  had  treated  a man  like  C.  J.  Blom- 
field,  Bishop  of  London  from  1828-1856, 
whom  Sydney  Smith  described  as  having  an 
“ungovernable  passion  for  business,”  and  who 
did  much  to  bring  not  only  his  diocese  of 
London,  but  the  whole  Church  of  England 
into  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  essays  are  of  first  rate  quality.  Canon 
Edwards  says  in  his  Preface  that  his  book  is 
not  intended  to  be  a work  of  research  since 
his  purpose  has  been  almost  entirely  confined 
to  a study  of  other  men’s  books  (p.  x).  He 
has  read  all  the  relevant  second  hand  litera- 
ture— the  official  biographies  of  his  subjects, 
etc. — but  he  has  also  made  a first  hand  study 
of  some  at  least  of  the  basic  documents;  for 
example,  “Tracts  for  the  Times,”  “Lux  Mun- 
di,”  and  the  unpublished  and  rather  indis- 
creet ]ournal  to  which  the  late  Bishop  H.  H. 
Henson  committed  his  sometimes  acidulous 
reflections  on  men  and  events.  The  essays 
are  well  written,  closely  packed  solid  ma- 
terial, and  marked  by  an  admirable  percep- 
tiveness and  analytical  power. 

Sir  Robert  Ensor  has  said,  in  a much 
quoted  passage,  that  “no  one  will  ever  under- 
stand Victorian  England  who  does  not  appre- 
ciate that  among  highly  civilized  . . . coun- 
tries it  was  one  of  the  most  religious  that  the  : 
world  has  known”  (England  1870-1914,  p.  : 
137).  These  studies  of  Canon  Edwards  illus- 
trate the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  lead-  1 
ership  by  which  that  religious  community 
was  blessed.  If,  as  Thomas  Carlyle  once  said, 
history  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  biog- 
raphies, this  book  constitutes  something  of  a 
history  of  the  Anglican  church  at  a most  in- 
teresting stage  of  its  development. 

Norman  V.  Hope 
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Islam  in  Egypt  Today,  by  Morroe 
Berger.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  England,  1970.  Pp.  viii  + 
138.  $6.95. 

In  the  opening  chapter,  Professor  Berger 
seizes  upon  an  opportune  psychological  turn 
of  the  narrative  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
Gabriel  Baer’s  analysis  of  the  status  of  the 
guilds  in  Egypt — capitalizing  on  the  tension 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  their  penchant 
for  freedom  and,  on  the  other,  an  official 
policy  calculated  to  hold  them  at  bay.  Baer’s 
reasoning  adds  up  to  this:  In  the  Ottoman 
period,  the  government  moved  on  to  take 
over  the  guilds.  It  so  molded  them  that  their 
leaders  were  likely  to  be  used  as  instruments 
of  state  control  rather  than  encouraged  as 
shepherds  of  organizations  opting  for  an 
autonomous  voice  on  major  public  issues. 

In  chapters  three  and  four  Berger  goes  on 
to  explore  this  thesis  still  further.  He  under- 
takes to  show  that  the  system  of  control  re- 
peats itself  in  relations  between  Egypt’s  gov- 
ernment and  the  Islamic  orders  of  Sufis 
(small  s in  text)  no  less  than  between  the 
political  establishment  and  an  array  of  charit- 
able bodies  the  authorities  are  intent  upon 
manipulating. 

Another  citation  draws  upon  the  pub- 
lished work  of  Ira  M.  Lapidus.  In  his  Muslim 
Cities  of  the  Later  Middle  Ages,  Lapidus  of- 
fered summary  and  interpretation  on  “as- 
sociations” of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Cairo 
— throughout  thirteenth  to  sixteenth  century 
Mamluk  supremacy.  Whereas  a military  oli- 
garchy did  tower  over  servile  populations, 
Lapidus  marshaled  evidence  that  the  people 
were  granted  freedom  to  build  a stable  so- 
cial and  religious  life  and  to  preserve  an 
identity  of  their  own. 

In  more  recent  history,  political  and  re- 
ligious administrators,  Berger  writes,  have 
held  similar  attitudes  toward  voluntary  as- 
sociations. He  notes  that,  much  like  their 
predecessors,  leaders  of  both  religious  and 
secular  sectors  today  stand  equivocally  be- 
tween rulers  and  ruled,  now  controlling  an 
association  in  the  interest  of  the  former,  now 
persevering  in  behalf  of  the  latter. 

Following  a succinct  consideration  of  Su- 
fism— largely  concerned  with  popular  mani- 
festations— die  author  discloses  a personal 


difficulty  to  grasp  a subject  he  finds  rather 
inscrutable.  Implicit  is  admission  of  inad- 
equacy to  handle  a basically  religious  matter 
under  investigation.  How  else  should  the 
reader  explain  this  disproportionately  dated 
if  not  lifeless  treatment  of  the  phenomena  of 
asceticism  and  mysticism?  One  gets  the  im- 
pression Berger  is  wrestling  with  the  im- 
ponderable notion  that  the  two  may  be  con- 
structively conceived  in  terms  of  a mutually 
exclusive  polarity. 

Such  a flaw  deepens.  A warning  is  at  one 
point  sounded  off,  namely,  that  much  re- 
search remains  to  be  done  in  the  study  of 
Islamic  mysticism.  In  this  connection,  a meas- 
ure of  credibility  might  have  been  earned 
had  the  author  expended  a little  energy  and 
time  in  delving  into  the  history  and  content 
of  Sufism.  Whereas  Berger  can  page  at  ran- 
dom through  the  works  of  William  James, 
he  hardly  makes  a single  attempt  to  look  up 
al-Ghazzali  let  alone  ibn-Arabi  and  ibn-al- 
Farid.  More  is  the  pity  since  a balanced  pic- 
ture of  modern  Islam  in  Egypt  simply  fails 
to  emerge.  A project  that  keeps  al-Azhar  at 
such  a distance,  with  close-ups  few  and  far 
between,  scarcely  merits  serious  attention. 

For  the  rest,  the  material  does  carry  a cer- 
tain flavor  and  novelty.  However,  when  it 
comes  to  religion,  a sociological  approach 
breaks  down.  The  author  relies  on  several 
Egyptian  government  studies,  interviews  with 
religious  scholars,  and  reveals  an  intimate 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Cairo  scene  in 
1964-5  only  slightly  supplemented  since.  He 
attempts  an  appraisal  of  the  nature  of  gov- 
ernment in  present  day  Egypt.  This  leads  to 
a survey  of  religious  institutions,  Sufi  orders, 
and  an  analysis  of  organizations  engaged  in 
education,  charity  works,  and  welfare. 

The  text  lays  claim  to  a scholarly  purpose 
— to  stimulate  interest  in  religious  behavior 
in  the  Islamic  Middle  East.  But  this  high 
goal  is  vitiated  by  one-sided  research.  For 
every  behavioral  window  opened,  two  are 
closed.  The  author  seems  confused  by  the 
sacred/secular  contradictions  and  inconsist- 
encies of  Islam.  On  the  proper  relation  be- 
tween the  popular  and  the  classic  in  the  his- 
tory of  religions  he  is  uncertain.  As  for  ethics 
and  doctrine,  the  narrative  pretends  they  do 
not  exist. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 
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Karl  Barth,  by  John  Bowden.  SCM 
Press,  Guildford  and  London,  1971. 
SCM  Book  Club  edition,  Naperville, 
111.  Pp.  124.  $1.30. 

John  Bowden  has  been  editor  of  the  SCM 
Press  since  1966.  After  reading  theology  and 
the  classics  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
and  after  two  years  at  Lincoln  Theological 
College,  he  was  ordained  to  the  Anglican 
priesthood  and  served  three  years  as  curate 
in  a large  city  church  with  a slum  parish 
at  Nottingham.  In  1964  he  became  assistant 
lecturer  in  Nottingham  University  in  the 
fields  of  Old  and  New  Testament.  He  has 
also  kept  up  his  interest  in  modern  theological 
thought.  He  is  the  author  of  two  fine  paper- 
backs, What  about  the  Old  Testament?  and 
Who  is  a Christian ? both  published  by  the 
SCM  Press. 

A number  of  brochures  and  one-volume 
books  have  appeared  on  the  life  and  work 
of  Karl  Barth.  And  the  number  will  increase! 
One  hesitates  to  think  of  the  books  on  Barth, 
running  perhaps  to  two  and  more  volumes, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  years  ahead! 
Of  all  those  which  have  appeared  thus  far, 
however,  this  small  book  of  124  pages  is  an 
interesting,  moving  and  comprehensive  por- 
trait of  “the  greatest  theologian  of  our  time.” 
One  could  supplement  it  with  Godsey’s  Ta- 
ble Tal\\  Casalis’  Portrait — and  possibly  the 
volumes  by  Smart,  Come,  Weber,  and  Goll- 
witzer-Bromiley  (A  Selection ) — and  get  a 
rather  clear  overview  and  insight  into  Barth’s 
theological  pilgrimage  and  thought. 

Bowden  has  ingeniously  divided  his  ma- 
terial into  six  chapters,  each  of  which  treats 
a significant  aspect  of  Barth’s  life:  Profile; 
prophet;  professor;  politician;  patriarch;  prob- 
lem. In  all  these  roles  one  senses  the  mas- 
siveness of  the  man;  his  passion  for  the  glory 
and  grace  of  God;  his  inexhaustible  capacity 
for  hard  work;  his  happy  devotion  to  theol- 
ogy; his  agonizing  decisions  regarding  his 
life’s  vocation;  his  humanity,  wit  and  grace; 
his  unfailing  love  for  his  students;  his  fear- 
lessness in  taking  an  unpopular  stand  on  so- 
cial issues;  his  uncompromising  antagonism 
against  even  former  colleagues  on  theological 
matters;  his  one-sided  jealousy  for  the  utter 
goodness  and  freedom  of  God.  Here  one  will 
find  set  forth  in  clear  fashion  the  relation  of 
faith  to  reason,  an  issue  which  Barth  had  to 


settle  when  he  began  his  theological  work. 
Here,  too,  one  will  gain  an  insight  into 
Barth’s  ethic.  And  here  one  will  also  find 
some  criticisms  of  Barth:  his  isolation  from 
other  theological  approaches;  his  seeming  in- 
difference to  historical  criticism;  his  deprecia- 
tion of  the  “natural”;  his  tendency  towards 
triumphalism  in  the  pursuit  of  the  happy  sci- 
ence of  theology. 

While  much  more  could  have  been  writ- 
ten about  the  influence  of  the  Blumhardts,  of 
Thurneysen,  and  of  Kutter  and  Ragaz  on 
Barth’s  theological  pilgrimage,  this  book  af- 
firms that  as  long  as  theological  questions  are 
asked,  Barth  will  be  studied  and  appreci- 
ated. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  great  merits  of  this 
book  is  that  it  shows  Barth’s  theology  not  as 
a monolithic  system  of  propositional  truth, 
but  as  “a  living  organism,  developing  with 
a considerable  degree  of  freedom.” 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

A Global  View  of  Christian  Missions, 
from  Pentecost  to  the  Present,  by  J. 
Herbert  Kane.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1971.  Pp.  590. 
$8.75. 

This  comprehensive  survey  of  missionary 
history  and  present  status  is  written  by  the 
associate  professor  of  the  School  of  Mission 
in  the  Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity  School  of 
Deerfield,  Illinois.  He  has  had  fifteen  years 
of  missionary  experience  in  China,  followed 
by  subsequent  years  of  teaching  missions  in 
several  schools.  Moreover,  he  is  in  demand 
as  a speaker  at  missionary  conferences  and 
seminars. 

Dr.  Kane  contends  that  if  church  history 
were  properly  written,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  missionary  history.  He  quite  proper- 
ly maintains  that  most  church  history  is  writ- 
ten about  Christian  doctrine,  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions, church  feuds,  religious  wars,  church 
discipline,  papal  bulls,  imperial  decrees,  the 
formulation  of  creeds,  the  suppression  of  her- 
esy, and  other  episodes  that  relate  to  the  sur- 
vival or  success  of  the  church  as  a gigantic 
religious  institution.  All  too  little  is  said  in 
these  histories  about  “the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel,  the  translation  and  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  conversion  of  non-Christians, 
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or  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  into  all  parts 
of  the  world.”  Therefore,  books  on  mission 
his'ory  will  be  needed. 

The  author  is  also  concerned  about  the  de- 
velopment of  indigenous  churches.  Missions 
are  a means  to  an  end.  He  admits  that  it  has 
not  always  been  easy  to  secure  the  necessary 
information  regarding  these  churches;  they 
do  not  keep  statistics,  and  they  are  reluctant 
to  share  such  information  with  strangers. 
Besides,  many  of  these  Christian  groups  are 
like  families  that  do  not  number  adherents 
as  individuals. 

Dr.  Kane  has  not  included  Roman  Catho- 
lic missions  because  of  the  limitations  of 
space;  he  lists  the  changes  in  names  of  mis- 
sions; and  he  has  tried  to  do  justice  to  the 
hundreds  of  missions  agencies  and  boards 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  book 
consists  of  two  parts:  Missions  through  the 
ages;  and  missions  around  the  world.  The 
second  section  is  divided  into  thirteen  areas 
of  the  world,  such  as  South  Asia,  Middle 
East,  Oceania,  et  al.  Thirteen  maps  are  in- 
cluded in  the  volume,  as  well  as  a nineteen- 
page  bibliography  and  a thirteen-page  index. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a monu- 
mental study  within  the  compass  of  a single 
volume  that  provides  the  reader  with  a 
breath-taking  overview  of  the  sweep  of  the 
Christian  enterprise  in  missionary  or  evan- 
gelistic action.  It  provides  the  student  with 
a quick  geographical  and  historical  reference 
on  the  status  of  the  Christian  mission  in  any 
country  of  the  world.  It  eschews  sentimental- 
ism and  relates  historical  facts.  Dr.  Kane  is 
an  evangelical,  but  he  has  given  an  unbiased 
description  without  “parochial  distortion.” 
Under  each  country  described,  he  offers  in- 
formation about  its  political  history,  its  peo- 
ple, its  religions,  its  missions,  its  churches 
and  their  unions,  its  radio  programs,  its 
ecumenical  relations,  and  other  interesting 
matters. 

Here  the  reader  will  find  information 
about  missions  in  the  Congo,  the  Sudan  (in- 
cluding recent  developments  in  the  Upper 
Sudan),  South  Africa,  Israel,  China,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  other  interesting  places.  And 
a section  deals  with  Eastern  Europe,  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  Europe.  One  could  wish 
for  more  detailed  and  extended  treatment  of 
the  issues  which  missions  confront  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  at  least  a skeletal 
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outline  is  provided  upon  which  the  reader 
can  guide  his  further  investigation. 

This  volume  should  in  some  later  edition 
go  beyond  1800  in  the  story  of  missions 
through  the  ages.  Perhaps  more  could  be 
said  about  the  meaning  of  missions  in  recent 
years  that  goes  beyond  evangelization  and 
the  beginning  of  church  institutions.  And 
surely  some  comment  might  be  made  about 
the  future  of  missions  in  the  light  of  the 
development  of  indigenous  churches  which 
have  come  of  age  and  are  now  engaged  in 
their  own  mission  work.  However  missions 
may  be  interpreted  in  the  future,  die  reading 
of  this  book,  and  referring  to  it  from  time 
to  time,  should  make  the  contemporary  pas- 
tor and  layman  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
spirit  that  motivated  and  still  motivates  mis- 
sions is  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian  move- 
ment. Its  loss  is  fatal  to  the  church,  as  its 
recovery  is  the  hope  of  the  church — and  the 
world. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

For  God’s  Sake,  by  Arch  Campbell. 
Foreword  by  Harold  Blake  Walker. 
Dorrance  & Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  1970.  Pp.  203.  $4.00. 

Arch  Campbell  is  a native  Philadelphian 
who  was  educated  in  the  Germantown  Acad- 
emy, the  Lincoln  School  in  Seattle,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  Washington  he  was  a member  of  the 
University  crew.  He  is  a rare  combination 
of  hunter  and  painter.  He  is  a robust  man 
of  the  outdoors  and  an  artist  who  has  won 
several  art  awards  and  held  one-man  shows 
in  New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  Seoul,  and 
Tokyo. 

He  and  his  wife  went  to  Korea  as  mis- 
sionaries in  1916,  and  retired  in  i960  to  live 
in  Lakeland,  Florida.  This  book  is  a home- 
spun  account  of  their  life  and  work  in  north- 
ern Korea  for  twenty-four  years.  Thereafter, 
during  the  Korean  war  he  stayed  on  in 
South  Korea,  the  only  Occidental  to  live  in 
his  own  house  during  the  conflict. 

This  book  is  a human  and  humorous  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  a missionary  during  the 
era  that  has  largely  come  to  a close.  The 
story  is  told  with  interesting  detail  and 
human  interest.  Campbell  provides  many  in- 
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sights  into  the  Korean  alphabet  and  lan- 
guage, which  are  rather  unique.  He  describes 
Korean  customs  and  ways  of  thinking.  He 
writes  about  his  struggle  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage, his  founding  of  a seminary  and  a 
college,  his  encounter  with  a bear,  his  play- 
ing Santa  Claus  to  two  thousand  Korean 
orphans.  Here  is  the  story  of  the  churches 
he  founded  and  built,  the  leaders  he  recruited 
and  educated,  the  hospitals  he  helped  to  de- 
velop, the  persons  he  saw  grow  into  leaders 
of  national  stature.  All  through  his  saga  there 
manifests  itself  Arch  Campbell’s  love  for  peo- 
ple, his  pioneering  courage,  his  zest  for  ad- 
venture, his  ability  to  understand  people  and 
communicate  with  them,  and  above  all  his 
unpretentious  but  genuine  dedication  to  God. 
Perhaps  the  one  great  insight  the  reader  will 
gain  from  reading  this  book  is  the  vitality 
and  zeal  and  love  one  finds  in  the  Korean 
Church.  While  there  are  perhaps  two  mil- 
lion Protestants  and  one  million  Roman 
Catholics  in  South  Korea,  the  presence  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  felt  everywhere. 

Arch  Campbell  was  invited  to  return  to 
Korea  eight  years  after  his  retirement.  Even 
in  those  few  years  he  detected  great  changes 
in  the  life  of  the  nation:  it  was  on  the  move; 
its  people  were  busy;  its  education  was  thriv- 
ing; its  people  were  healthy  and  eager  to  be 
free.  And  the  church  and  its  institutions  had 
grown  correspondingly.  For  instance,  the  old 
high  school  he  left  in  Taegu  with  360  stu- 
dents now  had  an  enrollment  of  3,600! 

To  indicate  the  way  in  which  Korean 
friends  held  Campbell  in  esteem,  Elder  Lee 
Chang-won  extolled  him  and  his  feats  to  Paul 
Bunyanesque  stature,  something  which  fright- 
ened Arch  as  a myth-in-the-making: 

“He  had  me  throwing  bears  around  the 
landscape,  running  down  poor  innocent  deer, 
scrambling  over  mountains  with  the  agility 
to  rouse  the  envy  of  a mountain  goat,  swim- 
ming the  great  Yalu  in  a flood,  driving  my 
old  car  up  rocky  mountainsides  and  through 
rushing  torrents,  bodily  lifting  it  out  of  the 
mire,  and  patching  it  with  wire  and  rusty 
nails.  He  had  me  painting  the  countryside 
green  and  the  town  red,  wrestling  with 
typhus  and  cholera  as  if  they  were  nothing 
but  bears.  He  had  me  holding  packed 
churches  spell-bound  for  an  hour  or  two  and 
calling  forward  swollen  streams  of  weeping 
penitents.” 

Campbell  says  something  revealing  about 


Christianity  in  the  North.  The  population 
there  in  1945  was  possibly  one-half  Christian. 
Today,  religion  is  outlawed,  the  Bible  forbid- 
den, and  300,000  suspected  of  anti-Commu- 
nism  in  1959  were  quietly  liquidated  (many  of 
whom  were  Chrisdan).  Koreans  recognize 
three  kinds  of  Reds:  the  apple — red  on  the 
outside  but  not  on  the  inside,  to  be  pitied; 
the  watermelon — red  on  the  inside  but  not 
on  the  outside,  to  be  feared;  and  the  tomato — 
red  inside  and  outside,  to  be  despised.  One 
Korean  said  that  there  are  very  few  in  the 
North  who  were  tomatoes;  rather,  they  were 
all  apples! 

Looking  back  upon  a life-dme  in  Korea, 
Campbell  concludes  his  story  with  these 
warm  words: 

“We  think  of  the  work  of  the  Mission  of 
which  we  were  a part.  We  picture  the  hun- 
dreds of  beautiful  newly  built  and  crowded 
churches.  We  recall  thousands  of  thatch- 
roofed  and  tin-roofed  country  churches.  We 
remember  the  teeming  Christian  schools.  We 
envision  the  growing  Christian  colleges.  We 
call  to  mind  the  great  hospitals  which  we 
have  watched  grow,  blind,  and  deaf  schools, 
hostels  for  begger  boys,  rescue  homes  for 
prostitutes,  orphanages,  homes  for  martyrs’ 
widows,  leprosaria,  and  leper  rehabilitation 
colonies.  We  realize  that  the  tasks  are  by  no 
means  finished.  But  we  have  confidence  they 
will  be.  We  see  the  faces  of  our  beloved 
friends  and  fellow  soldiers.  We  see  again  their 
beaming  smiles  through  tears  at  railway  sta- 
tions and  at  the  airport. 

And  we  say,  “We  have  finished  our  work.” 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

A Plea  for  Evangelical  Demonstra- 
tion, by  Carl  F.  H.  Henry.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1971.  Pp. 
124.  $3.95. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Carl  F.  H.  Henry 
is  “the  most  noted  evangelical  dieologian  in 
the  United  States”  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  his  activities  as  author,  editor, 
educator,  preacher,  panelist  and  participant 
in  conferences  and  assemblies  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world,  he  has  cham- 
pioned evangelical  Christianity  with  clarity 
of  language,  comprehensiveness  of  scholar- 
ship, charity  of  mind,  and  vigor  of  spirit. 
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Henry  is  no  sentimental  pietist  nor  is  he  an 
anti-intellectual  fundamentalist. 

In  this  volume  the  author  has  put  together 
at  the  urgent  request  of  friends  a number  of 
his  lectures  delivered  on  various  occasions. 
The  lectures  express  “the  agonizing  concern 
over  the  unsure  fortunes  of  our  evangelical 
witness  in  the  closing  decades  of  this  century, 
and  bear  on  the  need  of  an  effective  evan- 
gelical engagement.”  “The  social  crisis  has 
reached  proportions  so  acute  that  some  prob- 
1 lems  at  least  are  sufficiently  urgent  that 
Christian  moral  protest  has  become  impera- 
tive.” This  urgency  demands  that  “evangeli- 
cals stand  against  the  culture  in  majestic 
witness  to  the  holy  commandments  of  God.” 
Dr.  Henry  says  that  “evangelicals  can  no 
longer  afford  to  lethargically  sit  in  the  bleach- 
ers of  this  world  as  spectators.”  He  calls  them 
to  a wider  and  deeper  commitment  to  include 
the  social  dimension,  which  will  result  in 
social  critiques  and  specific  social  action. 

Through  six  lectures  he  pleads  for  evan- 
gelical demonstration,  analyzes  the  relation 
of  Christian  theology  to  social  change,  am- 
plifies the  theology  of  evangelism  and  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  examines  the  theology  of 
revolution,  and  sets  forth  the  relation  of  per- 
sonal evangelism  to  social  justice.  Because 
these  lectures  are  put  together  the  reader  will 
encounter  some  repetition,  but  he  will  discern 
a consistent  theology  of  evangelism,  revolu- 
tion, and  social  ethic. 

One  will  also  detect  in  these  lectures,  par- 
ticularly in  the  plea  for  demonstration  and 
the  theology  of  revolution  an  advance  beyond 
Dr.  Henry’s  previous  writings  on  ethics.  He 
maintains  that  “the  God  of  the  Bible  is  the 
God  of  justice  and  of  justification.  The  Chris- 
tian evangelist  knows  that  justice  is  due  to 
all  because  a just  God  created  man  in  his 
holy  image.”  And  he  knows  that  all  men  need 
justification  because  the  Holy  Creator  sees  us 
all  as  rebellious  sinners. 

The  evangelical  community  has  carried 
the  burden  of  evangelism  more  surely  than 
it  has  the  burden  for  social  justice.  Continu- 
ing neglect  of  the  evangelical  social  witness 
will  be  a tragic  and  a costly  mistake.  If  this 
misimpression  continues  that  evangelicalism 
has  significance  only  for  internal  life,  then 
secular  multitudes  will  turn  elsewhere  for 
seeming  solutions. 

Chapter  One  is  a passionate  plea  for  evan- 
gelical demonstration.  There  must  be  no  dilu- 


tion of  its  witness,  but  it  must  express  itself 
in  audio-visual  imagery,  mass  media,  new 
hymns  of  holy  liberty  and  godly  joy,  glee 
clubs,  bands,  etc.,  all  done  in  cooperation  and 
with  coordinated  thrust.  In  social  action 
there  must  be  the  joy  of  obedience  to  God’s 
commands.  There  must  be  social  critique,  too, 
and  identification  with  frontier  moral  con- 
cerns. Letters  to  editors,  tracts,  pamphlets, 
public  addresses,  sermons,  the  arts,  must  be 
used  to  expose  and  counter  unjust  power 
pockets.  Injustice  is  anti-human  and  anti- 
God. 

The  evangelical  is  free  to  participate  with 
non-evangelicals  because  of  his  common  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  his  religious  vision.  He 
adds  a special  Christian  concern,  however. 
He  breaks  with  the  non-evangelical  only 
when  dubious  objectives  are  espoused,  or  the 
destruction  of  the  system  is  championed.  Ac- 
tion must  not  be  confined  to  a one-shot 
dramatic  occasion,  but  must  be  a putting  of 
life  on  the  line  continually. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  lecture  is  on 
the  theology  of  revolution.  In  it,  Dr.  Henry 
relates  the  Christian  hope  and  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  sin  and  salvation,  to  the  current 
theology  of  revolution  which  is  secularly- 
minded  and  seems  bent  more  on  the  negative 
destruction  of  the  sinful  order  than  on  the 
construction  of  a tolerably  just  order.  Henry 
tackles  revolutionary  theology’s  three  major 
emphases:  the  existing  social  orders  are  be- 
yond evangelical  rectification  as  instruments 
of  social  justice  and  peace;  Christians  should 
and  must  use  force,  whatever  force  is  neces- 
sary to  change  these  existing  orders;  and  the 
revolutionary  overthrow  of  existing  structures 
will  inaugurate  a just  society. 

This  is  a clear  and  vigorous  presentation 
of  evangelicalism,  social  ethics  and  justice. 
The  issues  between  those  who  interpret  the 
Gospel  and  the  Kingdom  in  terms  of  social 
redemption  and  those  who  interpret  them  in 
terms  of  personal  redemption  are  clearly 
drawn.  The  former  seem  at  present  to  be 
moving  towards  the  personal  and  the  latter 
towards  the  social.  Are  these  two  distinct 
Gospels?  Or  must  we  continue  to  move  more 
deeply  and  comprehensively  into  the  one 
Gospel  that  is  aimed  to  save  man  in  all  his 
dimensions  and  relationships? 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 
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Training  in  the  Art  of  Loving:  The 
Church  and  the  Human  Potential 
Movement , by  Gerald  J.  and  Elizabeth 
Jud.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  1972.  Pp.  192.  $7.95. 

Gerald  and  Elizabeth  Jud  are  husband  and 
wife  who  conduct  “Shalom”  retreats  at  “Kirk- 
ridge,”  at  Bangor,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  fitting 
therefore  that  Dr.  J.  Oliver  Nelson  and 
Jane  McTaggart  Nelson,  who  direct  Kirk- 
ridge,  should  write  the  Foreword  to  this  book 
that  describes  these  retreats.  Dr.  Jud  heads 
the  Evangelism  Department  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ.  He  is  a B.D.  and  a Ph.D. 
from  Yale  University,  and  the  author  of  two 
rather  significant  books:  Ex-Pastors,  and  Pil- 
grim’s Process.  Elizabeth  Jud  is  a Swiss  clini- 
cal psychologist  formerly  of  the  Westchester 
Mental  Health  Board,  who  now  devotes  her 
time  to  the  Human  Potential  Movement. 
Both  the  theologian-husband  and  the  psy- 
chologist-wife have  had  extensive  training 
and  experience  before  starting  the  basic  en- 
counter program  at  Kirkridge. 

Can  people  be  taught  to  love?  Is  it  possible 
to  use  the  methods  employed  in  various  hu- 
man potential  groups  in  the  Christian 
church?  What  are  the  aims  of  the  Shalom 
retreats  and  in  what  way  do  they  differ  from 
those  which  profess  no  religious  orientation? 
What  success  have  the  Juds  had  in  their 
program? 

This  book  is  a mine  of  information  about 
the  whole  encounter,  human  potential  sensi- 
tivity training,  and  growth  center  groups  and 
therapies.  A rather  extensive  bibliography 
found  in  the  footnotes  is  inserted  towards 
the  end  of  the  book.  The  book  also  contains 
a copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  all  who  wish  to 
attend  such  a retreat,  and  a lengthy  follow- 
up questionnaire  used  by  those  who  have  at- 
tended. The  results  of  replies  received  are 
also  included. 

The  first  chapter  describes  the  Shalom 
retreat.  The  environment  at  Kirkridge  has 
much  to  do  with  its  spirit.  Who  comes?  The 
lonely  who  seek  to  overcome  the  isolation  of 
life;  those  who  want  a new  life  style;  those 
whose  family  life  is  deteriorating;  those 
whose  beliefs  are  crumbling;  those  who  hun- 
ger for  depth  experience,  identity,  a signifi- 
cant religious  experience;  those  who  are 
hurting;  those  who  are  curious;  those  who 


want  more  out  of  life  than  they  are  getting. 
Those  in  therapy  should  have  the  permission 
of  their  therapists.  Otherwise,  anyone  may 
come,  whether  single  or  married,  young  or 
old;  whether  Jew,  Christian  or  non-religious. 

The  major  hypotheses  of  the  retreats  center 
in  blending  the  Christian  concept  of  the 
nature  of  love  and  the  human  potential  meth- 
odologies, to  the  end  that  significant  behav- 
ioral changes  in  persons  may  be  initiated. 
These  methodologies  have  important  impli- 
cations for  community  building  in  the  local 
church.  The  resulting  experiences  can  be 
understood  in  terms  of  the  Biblical  story.  And 
really  new  conceptions  (understandings)  of 
celebration  can  emerge.  Persons  so  “turned 
on”  can  significantly  affect  the  life  of  the 
local  church.  The  Juds  made  their  own  blend- 
ing of  the  methods  learned  from  Dr.  Dan 
Casriel,  Gestalt  therapy,  encounter,  pyscho- 
drama,  role  play,  and  sensory  awareness.  , 
These  methods  are  described  in  detail  in 
Chapter  Two. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  Shalom  retreat 
are:  An  understanding  of  love  from  a Chris- 
tian perspective;  the  unity  of  body  and  spirit; 
the  importance  of  acknowledging  and  ex- 
pressing feelings  and  needs;  self-actualization.  1 
These  are  described  in  detail.  For  instance, 
love  is  something  of  which  each  individual  1 
is  capable;  love  is  something  everyone  needs  ! 
and  wants;  love  is  an  act  of  the  will;  love  is  i 
an  attitudinal  stance  of  good  will  we  take 
towards  another  person;  love  cannot  be  ' 
earned;  love  is  not  time-bound;  love  is  re- 
sponse to  need.  Love  when  practiced  in  com- 
munity releases  personal  potentialities.  Such 
retreats  are  growth-producing.  The  Juds 
claim  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a wide- 
spread human  potential  movement.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  Shalom  retreats  and  en- 
counter groups  and  growth  centers  is  that  the 
Shalom  retreats  do  their  work  at  a Christian 
Retreat  and  Study  Center.  “We  are  un- 
ashamedly Christian  in  our  style  of  life  and 
leadership  as  well  as  in  our  emphasis  on  the 
nature  of  Christian  love.” 

The  Nelsons  were  at  first  a bit  cautious; 
now  they  give  their  “marveling  approval.” 
At  these  retreats  lives  have  been  changed, 
sometimes  radically  and  dramatically.  A kind 
of  Christian  conversion  takes  place  in  many 
attendants.  Emphases  are  placed  upon  the 
importance  of  decision  to  join  the  group,  the 
offer  of  outgoing  love  in  intensified  form, 
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the  exploring  of  murky  levels  of  self-appraisal 
and  unhealth,  the  opportunity  to  register 
publicly  the  experience,  the  exultation  of 
shouting  and  singing  the  new  wholeness,  and 
the  promise  to  carry  the  experience  over  into 
renewed  daily  living  are  present.  “Like  the 
revival,”  write  the  Nelsons,  “the  Shalom  re- 
treat is  not  necessarily  a one-time  event,  but 
a renewal  which  some  parucipants  want  to 
share  again  and  again.”  The  basic  theology 
of  the  retreat  seems  to  be  the  reality  and 
availability  of  God-as-person  among  persons, 
to  experience  Shalom,  which  means  peace, 
completion,  fullness,  compassion.  Theological 
reflection  does  not  create  this  Shalom;  rather, 
it  follows  Shalom. 

For  those  who  wish  to  know  about  the 
human  potential  movements  in  opera  don  in 
many  forms  in  various  places,  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent guide.  The  dynamics  of  the  Shalom 
retreat  are  described  in  detail.  The  results 
of  follow-up  studies  are  carefully  and  honestly 
tabulated.  Theological  reflections  on  God- 
language,  guilt,  exorcism,  absolution,  church, 
self-afhrmadon,  etc.,  are  related  to  the  retreat. 
An  excellent  chapter  deals  with  mini-  and 
maxi-celebrations. 

The  Juds  are  convinced  that  the  retreat 
techniques  can  humanize  and  renew  the  local 
church.  And  in  this  regard  they  are  pioneers 
in  research  which  seeks  to  relate  every  legiti- 
mate method  to  the  Christian  expression  of 
love  in  and  among  persons. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  problems  in- 
volved in  this  area.  With  all  its  emphasis 
upon  feelings  and  relationships,  how  is  the 
nature  of  Christian  love  to  be  preserved 
from  a sentimental  humanism?  Is  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  who  seek  their  highest 
human  potential  a search  for  a new  idolatry? 
How  shall  the  attendants  who  have  become 
“high”  at  Kirkridge  be  able  to  preserve  their 
mountain-top  experience  in  the  valley  of  local 
church  provincialism  and  institutionalism?  In- 
deed, with  the  Juds  in  charge,  Training  in  the 
Art  of  Loving  is  in  good  hands! 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Preaching  and  Preachers,  by  D.  Mar- 
tyn  Lloyd-Jones.  Hodder  & Stoughton, 
London,  1971.  Pp.  325.  £1. 50. 

Few  preachers  or  teachers  of  preachers  are 
unacquainted  with  the  remarkable  career  of 


Martyn  Lloyd-Jones.  Trained  initially  as  a 
physician,  in  1927  he  gave  up  his  medical 
career  as  an  associate  with  the  famous  Lord 
Horder  and  assumed  a Presbyterian  pastorate 
in  his  native  Wales.  In  1938  he  came  to  Lon- 
don to  a co-pastorate  with  G.  Campbell  Mor- 
gan in  Westminster  Chapel.  Dr.  Morgan  re- 
tired in  1943.  Dr.  Jones’s  ministry  continued 
for  thirty  years,  during  which  he  became 
identified  as  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
best  known  evangelical  voices  in  the  British 
Isles. 

Books  about  preaching  have  been  a rare 
commodity  for  some  decades.  Hence  many  of 
us  awaited  with  unusual  interest  a magnum 
opus  on  the  subject  by  one  whose  pulpit  and 
pen  had  sustained  for  three  decades  a wit- 
ness and  ministry  of  wide  and  genuine  popu- 
larity. Any  man  in  the  1970s  who  can  still 
say  about  preaching  “There  is  nothing  like  it. 
It  is  the  greatest  work  in  the  world,  the  most 
thrilling,  the  most  exciting,  the  most  reward- 
ing, and  the  most  wonderful.  I know  of 
nothing  comparable  to  the  feeling  one  has  as 
one  walks  up  the  steps  of  one’s  pulpit  with 
a fresh  sermon  on  a Sunday  morning,  espe- 
cially when  you  feel  you  have  a message  from 
God  and  are  longing  to  give  it  to  the  people” 
— constrains  us  to  hasten  and,  if  possible, 
catch  his  secret.  What  we  find,  however,  is 
somewhat  disappointing.  It  consists  of  over 
three  hundred  pages  of  intimate  conversa- 
tional anecdotes  and  vignettes  from  a preach- 
ing ministry  of  a particular  theological  and 
biblical  slant — a miscellany  of  plain  reflec- 
tions upon  nearly  fifty  years.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  his  book  does  not  have  much  to  tell 
us;  but  as  a treatise  on  preaching  that  might 
be  something  of  a charter  for  our  day,  it  may 
as  well  have  been  written  by  John  the  Baptist. 

There  are  altogether  sixteen  chapters  that 
range  over  as  many  facets  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  The  table  of  contents  approximates 
the  format  of  Phillips  Brooks’s  Lectures  on 
Preaching  and  the  substance  leans  towards  a 
similar  person-centered  conception  of  the 
minister  and  his  vocation,  but  on  matters  of 
contemporary  cruciality  in  preaching,  most 
of  us  would  opt  for  Brooks  (published  orig- 
inally in  1878).  Indeed  Brooks’s  concept  of 
the  parish  and  of  the  preacher  as  a person 
within  its  context  is  more  in  the  idiom  of 
today  and  has  less  of  an  age  gap  than  Jones’s. 
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Nevertheless,  Jones’s  reiteration  of  some  of 
the  basic  aims  and  responsibilities  of  Chris- 
tian preaching  forufies  admirably  the  case  he 
makes  for  it  and  brings  into  focus  some  of 
those  factors  upon  which  we  all  agree  and 
without  which  any  pulpit  witness  is  in  vain. 

Probably  the  most  frequently  occurring 
weakness  of  books  about  preaching  is  the 
perspecuve  from  which  the  homiletician  be- 
gins. Lloyd-Jones  makes  the  traditional  error 
of  beginning  with  “The  Primacy  of  Preach- 
ing” (Chap,  i) — with  all  the  time-worn  ar- 
guments catalogued;  then  it  is  Chapter  8 
before  he  reaches  what  ought  to  be  the  initial 
discussion,  namely,  “The  Character  of  the 
Message.”  Moreover,  it  is  Chapter  16  before 
he  brings  up  such  a basic  matter  as  the 
role  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A book  on  preaching 
ought  to  begin  with  the  Gospel.  What  is  the 
Gospel  in  1972?  Such  a discussion  would  have 
to  reckon  necessarily  with  the  whole  theologi- 
cal, sociological,  and  liturgical  ferment  of  our 
day.  Unless  it  indicates  some  exploration  of 
the  implications  for  preaching  of  such  names 
as  Bultmann,  Pannenberg,  Moltmann,  Bon- 
hoeffer,  McLuhan,  et  alia,  it  is  definitely  out 
of  touch  with  the  world  that  confronts  the 
preacher  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Once  a homiletician  delineates  the  nature 
and  essence  of  the  Gospel,  then  the  way  to 
communicate  it  by  form  and  with  content 
begins  to  emerge.  True,  much  of  modern 
communications  has  capitulated  to  the  canons 
and  idols  of  technical  means.  More  than  ever, 
then,  it  becomes  the  homiletician’s  important 
business  to  provide  the  begetter  and  correc- 
tive of  the  means,  namely  an  up-to-date  un- 
derstanding of  the  Gospel,  and  not  the  other 
way  around.  Dogmatic  urgings  either  to 
theological  students  or  practising  ministers  to 
“preach  the  Gospel”  fall  upon  insensitive  ears 
today.  A fresh  comprehension  of  what  the 
Gospel  really  is,  what  its  implications  are  in 
this  complex  era,  and  the  idiom  it  must 
clothe  itself  with — these  are  the  agenda  for 
a volume  on  the  nature  and  method  of 
preaching  today.  From  this  perspective  and 
with  Lloyd-Jones’s  treasure  of  person-to-per- 
son experiences,  such  a monograph  would 
by-pass  or  annul  such  marginal  issues  as  “Is 
there  any  need  for  preaching?” 

Donald  Macleod 


Living  in  a ZIGZAG  Age,  by  Bryant 
M.  Kirkland.  Abingdon  Press,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1972.  Pp.  160.  $4.50. 

Here  are  twelve  messages  from  the  minis- 
ter of  one  of  the  most  strategic  pulpits  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Dr.  Kirkland  has 
somewhat  of  a conservative  turn  of  mind 
theologically,  but  in  terms  of  up-to-dateness 
and  relevance  the  application  of  the  Gospel 
to  life  is  extraordinarily  fresh  and  always 
unquestionably  sound.  Three  characteristics  in 
particular  stand  out  in  these  chapters  (which 
in  all  likelihood  were  originally  Fifth  Avenue 
sermons):  (i)  Awareness.  Dr.  Kirkland  is  an 
excellent  observer.  He  finds  meaning  in  and 
discovers  parallels  with  so  much  of  the  com- 
mon stuff  of  life  which  the  average  preacher 
either  misses  or  fails  to  comprehend,  (ii) 
Liveliness.  There  is  a ferment  of  excitement 
in  these  messages  that  is  both  dynamic  and 
contagious,  (iii)  Imagery.  Dr.  Kirkland 
creates  literary  images  that  never  call  atten- 
tion to  themselves,  but  have  a deeply  im- 
pressionistic character  that  makes  them  stick. 
These  characteristics,  however,  are  methods 
and  means;  the  basic  matter  here  is  the 
preacher’s  message,  namely,  “Life  under  God 
is  a process  involving  change  and  growth” 
and  “No  one  need  to  serve  out  his  years  as 
a prisoner  without  hope,  because  Christ  came 
to  give  life  abundant  in  this  world  as  well  as 
beyond  it”  (p.  8). 

Preachers  who  have  grown  somewhat  tired 
of  listening  to  themselves  should  read  these 
chapters  as  criteria  for  some  self-evaluation. 
Dr.  Kirkland  is  a careful  pulpit  craftsman 
who  draws  upon  travel,  contemporary  litera- 
ture and  politics,  treasures  of  culture  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  give  credibility  and  indeed  “a 
local  habitation  and  a name”  to  the  encounter 
the  Gospel  provokes  between  things  as  they 
are  and  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Donald  Macleod 

How  Shall  They  Hear  Without  A 
Preacher?,  by  Robert  M.  Miller.  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.,  1971.  Pp.  524.  $12.50. 

Almost  invariably  biographies  and  auto- 
biographies of  outstanding  preachers  make 
interesting  reading.  Some  have  indeed  be- 
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come  classics,  such  as  A.V.G.  Allen’s  1600- 
page  Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks  or 
Joseph  Parker’s  A Preacher’s  Life.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  been  disappointing,  especially  in 
view  of  the  extraordinary  persons  who  were 
either  the  focus  of  the  study  or  who  were 
the  narrators  themselves.  Among  these  one 
thinks  of  H.  E.  Fosdick’s  The  Living  of 
These  Days  or  Nathaniel  Micklem’s  The  Box 
and  the  Puppets  or  D.  P.  Noonan’s  The  Pas- 
sion of  Fulton  Sheen.  In  recent  years,  more- 
over, few  clerical  memoirs  have  been  put 
into  print,  a situation  that  compares  strangely 
with  the  spate  of  political  biographies  and 
inside  accounts  of  even  fledglings  in  public 
life.  Doubtless  the  flagging  reputation  of  the 
Christian  pulpit  and  the  absence  of  the  heroic 
in  contemporary  religion  have  conspired  un- 
consciously against  the  creation  of  any  five- 
foot  shelf  of  the  memoirs  of  distinguished 
churchmen. 

The  appearance  of  a biography  of  Ernest 
Fremont  Tittle,  then,  is  not  only  a happy 
event  but  also  a very  fitting  tribute  because 
he  was  one  of  the  great  voices  of  American 
Methodism  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  au- 
thor, Robert  M.  Miller,  is  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  a 
competent  student  of  social  issues  particularly 
in  American  Protestantism.  Here  we  have  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  ministry  and 
pulpit  witness  of  Dr.  Tittle  as  well  as  a thor- 
ough and  vivid  presentation  of  the  spectrum 
of  an  era.  Sixteen  chapters  cover  Tittle’s 
early  life  and  pastorates,  but  most  space  is 
given — and  rightly  so — to  his  magnificent 
ministry  of  thirty-one  years  in  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  Evanston,  Illinois.  These 
years  embraced  an  eventful  period  of  Ameri- 
can history,  including  World  War  I,  the  re- 
peal of  prohibition,  the  economic  depression, 
World  War  II,  as  well  as  the  whole  social 
and  political  ferment  precipitated  by  pacifist 
movements  and  racial  tensions.  In  all  of 
these  Tittle  was  actively  involved.  Though 
not  always  on  the  popular  side,  yet  he  fol- 
lowed convictions  for  which  he  had  reasons 
and  he  stood  by  them.  No  one  could  ever 
impugn  his  integrity  no  matter  how  much 
he  might  disagree  with  him.  Tittle’s  was  a 
crisis  age,  but  he  could  never  bring  himself 
to  leave  the  pull  and  tug  of  the  pastorate 
despite  the  attractive  academic  and  adminis- 
trative posts  offered  him. 

This  is  a large  book  and  very  detailed, 


but  it  improves  as  one  gets  into  it.  The 
first  four  chapters  lack  color;  there  is  some- 
thing in  Miller’s  style  that  does  not  help  to 
bring  Tittle  to  life.  By  Chapter  V,  however, 
with  the  writer’s  excellent  grasp  of  the  pro- 
gram of  First  Church  in  operation  and  of 
Tittle’s  leadership  as  preacher  and  pastor,  the 
book  takes  on  a fresh  dynamism.  Moreover, 
the  author’s  assessment  of  Tittle’s  message, 
his  spelling  out  of  the  preacher’s  theology 
of  ministry  and  philosophy  of  life,  are  done 
in  close  relationship  to  the  moral  and  social 
issues  he  faced  so  courageously  and  fought 
through  with  little  concern  for  personal 
jeopardy. 

As  a teacher  of  young  men  contemplating 
the  pastoral  ministry,  this  reviewer  considers 
nothing  more  helpful  in  discovering  a right 
perspective  than  reading  biographies  such  as 
Miller’s  human  and  factual  research  provides. 
Here  one  is  able  to  see  Chrisuan  ministry  in 
its  fuller  dimensions  and  certainly  as  a man’s 
job.  To  a woman  whose  son  was  considering 
the  ministry  as  a vocation.  Dr.  Tittle  said, 
“I  have  never  regretted  my  own  choice.  It 
has  been  a hard  life  but  for  me  an  endlessly 
interesting  one.  ...  In  order  to  do  any- 
thing worth  while  in  the  Protestant  ministry 
you  must  be  an  unusually  able  preacher,  for 
Protestantism,  as  you  know,  is  built  around 
a pulpit,  not  an  altar.  And  if  the  pulpit  has 
nothing  to  say,  Protestantism  is  doomed  to 
die”  (p.  164).  He  had,  moreover,  a well- 
balanced  idea  of  the  pastor’s  role:  “No  man 
can  preach  effectively  unless  he  knows  the 
human  heart,  and  no  man  can  know  the 
human  heart  unless  he  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  human  lives”  (p.  167). 

As  a pulpit  man  of  unusual  capacity,  Dr. 
Tittle  had  many  sensible  things  to  say  about 
preaching.  “Without  the  discipline  of  hard 
study,  prophecy  becomes  raving.  Without  the 
wisdom  that  comes  from  sustained  reflection, 
it  becomes  banal.  And  without  abrasive  en- 
counter with  science,  history,  philosophy, 
psychology,  economics,  it  becomes  irrelevant” 
(p.  189).  About  sermon  preparation  he  once 
wrote,  “I  do  not  consider  an  idea  is  preacha- 
ble  until  I have  discovered  it  is  livable”  (p. 
191).  Miller  comments:  “Tittle’s  sermons 
‘stuck’  because  the  message  and  the  man 
were  one”  (p.  202). 

Altogether  this  is  a very  worth  while  book. 
To  read  it,  along  with  other  definitive  biog- 
raphies by  Allen,  Adamson,  Porritt,  Sangster, 
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and  others,  is  to  see  what  the  Christian  min- 
istry really  can  be  and  to  grasp  anew  the 
factors  necessary  to  give  it  direction  today. 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Passion  of  Fulton  Sheen , by 
D.  P.  Noonan.  Dodd,  Mead  & Co.,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1972.  Pp.  182.  $6.95. 

As  the  subject  for  a biography,  few  Ameri- 
can churchmen  can  provide  more  color, 
more  charisma,  and  more  of  an  enigmatic 
blend  of  the  mystical  and  the  contradictory 
than  Archbishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen.  Yet,  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  Father  Noonan,  who 
served  as  a special  assistant  to  Sheen  and 
observed  him  more  closely  than  anyone,  gives 
us  an  account  that  clearly  “misses  the  boat.” 
This  is  an  interesting,  chatty  sort  of  a book 
that  is  difficult  to  lay  down.  However,  it  is 
not  so  much  a biography  of  Sheen  as  a 
running  commentary  on  recent  changes  in 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Sheen’s  reactions  to 
them.  Noonan  portrays  Sheen  as  an  engag- 
ing personality,  a master  at  quips,  puns,  and 
repartee,  an  expert  at  stage-craft,  and  a slo- 
ganizer  of  rare  skill.  Unfortunately  he  never 
does  inquire  into  the  essence  of  Sheen  as  a 
creative  religious  thinker.  This,  we  decry,  is 
not  fair. 

This  volume  is  packed  with  juicy  vignettes 
in  which  persons  of  various  ranks  among 
the  Roman  hierarchy  are  involved — even 
popes — but  such  provide  merely  key-hole 
vistas  of  politics  in  high  places  and  have  no 
depth.  We  clamor  for  a study  of  Sheen  s 
“a  theologian  of  Christian  devotion,”  of  his 
stature  as  a philosopher,  of  the  origins  of  his 
peculiar  evangelicalism,  and  of  the  secret  of 
a man  whose  greatness  sentenced  him  to  a 
career  outside  the  crowns  and  thrones  of  ad- 
ministrative success. 

All  these  things  aside,  this  is  a good 
volume  to  curl  up  with  on  some  dreary 
evening  when  one’s  doubts  are  hurting  over 
the  loss  of  fibre  in  modern  Christian  voca- 
tions. One  cannot  avoid,  moreover,  sensing  a 
distant  parallel  between  the  roles  of  Sheen 
in  the  church  and  Adlai  Stevenson  in  poli- 
tics. Someone  once  said  that  Stevenson  was 
the  victim  of  “poor  timing.”  With  both  of 
them,  it  was  never  theirs  to  create  or  to 
avoid. 

Donald  Macleod 


Letters  to  Saints  and  Other  Sinners, 
by  Henk  S.  Vigeveno.  A.  J.  Holman 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1972.  Pp.  128. 
$3-95- 

This  is  the  sixth  book  by  the  young  staff 
minister  of  adult  education  at  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Hollywood,  California.  All  of 
them  exhibit  an  unusual  combination  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  its  redemptive  action  in 
crises  of  human  need.  This  volume  groups  a 
series  of  letters  under  three  categories:  Let- 
ters about  Family  Problems;  Letters  about 
Personal  Problems;  and  Letters  to  Christians 
with  Problems.  They  are  composed  in  an  ex- 
cellent conversational  style  and  each  comes 
into  clear  focus  upon  some  issue  or  problem 
which  arose  in  a personal  counselling  session 
or  a small  group  experience.  A mere  glance 
at  the  Table  of  Contents  will  inform  any- 
one about  the  breadth  of  Mr.  Vigeveno’s 
interests  and  the  intimate  character  of  his 
pastoral  concern.  They  include  “Letter  to  a 
Busy  Father,”  “Letter  to  a Couple  on  the 
Brink  of  Divorce,”  “Letter  to  a Playboy,” 
“Letter  to  a Man  in  Jail,”  “Letter  to  a Man 
Who  Is  Bored,”  “Letter  to  a Christian  Who 
Has  Lost  His  Faith,”  “Letter  to  One  Who 
Can’t  Pray,”  etc.  The  author  is  well  oriented 
theologically  and  is  perceptive  sociologically. 
He  does  not  handle  these  personal  problems 
by  merely  re-arranging  the  pieces  on  a moral 
checkerboard.  His  analysis  and  remedy  are 
prompted  and  prescribed  by  the  message  of 
the  New  Testament.  This  volume  is  com- 
mended to  both  ministers  and  laymen  as  a 
very  authentic  and  readable  witness  through 
the  written  page. 

Donald  Macleod 

Essential  Boo\s  for  the  Christian 
Ministry,  by  the  Faculty  of  Southwest- 
ern Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
(Fleming  Library,  P.O.  Box  22000-2E, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76122).  Pp.  129. 
$2.50. 

In  response  to  the  perennial  question  from 
ministers — “What  books  should  I include  in 
my  personal  library?” — the  faculty  and  library 
staff  at  Southwestern  Baptist  Seminary  has 
compiled  and  published  a resource  book  con- 
taining over  1000  entries.  The  selection  is 
broad  enough  to  be  of  assistance  to  church 
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staff  ministers,  laymen,  and  seminary  students 
who  are  beginners  in  making  selections 
among  basic  reference  books  for  their  librar- 
ies. More  than  two  years  in  preparation,  the 
bibliography  is  general  in  scope  and  not  too 
technical  in  any  one  area.  The  listing  begins 
with  several  pages  of  General  Reference 
books,  including  the  classic  and  traditional 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  in  the  religious 
field.  Then  three  major  groupings  cover  the 
areas  of  music,  religious  education,  and  the- 
ology, with  appropriate  sub-divisions  and 
classifications. 

This  paperback  is  one  of  the  better  biblio- 
graphical listings  published  in  recent  years. 
One  might  question  some  of  the  classifica- 
tions, but  few  would  take  exception  to  the 
authors  and  authorities  selected.  Some  cate- 
gories, moreover,  are  very  full  (evangelism, 
for  example),  whereas  some  others  are  sur- 
prisingly undernourished  (preaching  and 
worship,  for  example).  The  remarkable 
breadth  and  fairness  of  this  compilation,  how- 
ever, commend  it  to  a considerable  cross- 
section  of  denominations  and  schools  of 
thought. 

Donald  Macleod 

Putting  It  Together  in  the  Parish , by 
James  D.  Glasse,  Abingdon  Press,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1972.  Pp.  159.  $3.95. 

A case  method  which  may  be  used  as  a 
means  of  professional  development  is  the 
most  useful  idea  offered  to  pastors  in  this 
volume.  They  are  told  how  to  put  cases  to- 
gether and  set  up  case  conferences  with  2 to 
11  colleagues  so  that  they  may  learn  from 
each  other  and  increase  their  professional 
competence.  Any  group  could  begin  with  the 
strategies  outlined  and  the  sample  cases  of- 
fered and  develop  a very  effective  continuing 
education  program  for  themselves. 

The  book  has  sound  advice  about  ways  of 
building  ministerial  self-respect,  dealing  with 
stages  in  career  development,  and  manage- 
ment of  time.  It  proposes  that  the  pastor  be 
an  active  change  agent,  rather  than  a passive 
problem-solver,  and  suggests  possibilities  in 
the  area,  including  experimental  ministries 
based  on  the  parish.  It  explores  conflict  in  the 
Church,  noting  that  we  accept  it  as  useful 
in  games,  courts,  and  the  market,  and  offer- 
ing a simulation  game  which  should  enable 
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parishioners  to  understand  the  creative  values 
of  disagreement. 

There  is  a chapter  on  “The  Maintenance/ 
Mission  Bind”  which  offers  the  proposition 
that  a pastor  can  satisfy  the  legitimate  ex- 
pectations of  a congregation  for  preaching, 
teaching  and  pastoral  care,  and  administra- 
tion, and  still  have  adequate  time  for  doing 
what  he  really  wants  to  do  in  the  way  of 
mission.  Perhaps  the  brevity  of  the  treatment 
unintentionally  creates  the  impression,  but 
one  wonders  why  he  became  a pastor  if  he 
did  not  want  to  spend  his  life  as  an  enabler 
of  others.  The  growing  consensus  that  or- 
dained personnel  are  primarily  ministers  to 
ministers  does  not  seem  to  inform  this  chap- 
ter, though  it  is  recognized  in  the  book  that 
an  individual  may  accomplish  more  by  work- 
ing with  a group.  Experience  suggests  that 
it  is  just  at  the  point  where  a minister  has 
met  the  minimum  expectations  that  he  is 
tempted  to  avoid  the  tough  assignment  of 
getting  persons  and  groups  involved  in  mis- 
sion. 

The  reviewer’s  only  other  cavil  arises  from 
the  author’s  grim  attempt  to  present  reality 
in  connection  with  the  seminarian’s  choices 
at  graduation  and  the  pastoral  myths  so 
easily  caricatured.  A rather  cynical  note 
seems  to  intrude  at  these  points,  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  overall  style,  which  is 
robust,  good-humored,  and  always  interesting. 

Reflections  on  theological  education  con- 
clude this  volume  by  a seminary  president. 
He  calls  for  a reshaping  of  Practical  Theology 
through  a more  explicit  partnership  of  pastors 
and  teachers,  the  parish  professionals  serving 
as  models  for  future  ministers  and  supplying 
data  for  research  and  reflection.  This  trend, 
as  he  knows,  is  well  under  way.  He  is  con- 
cerned that  the  model  for  seminaries  be  the 
professional  school  rather  than  the  academy, 
and  offers  some  intriguing  speculations  about 
what  this  emphasis  should  mean  in  terms  of 
student  residence,  ease  of  transfer  from  school 
to  school,  and  relations  to  those  preparing 
for  other  professions. 

The  general  effect  of  reading  the  book  is 
that  of  spending  some  hours  with  a theologi- 
cal educator  wbo  is  tremendously  alive  and 
full  of  interesting  ideas  in  various  stages  of 
development.  The  reader  can  hardly  escape 
stimulation  and  may  want  to  try  out  some 
of  the  projects. 

Arthur  M.  Adams 
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The  New  Teachers,  by  Don  M.  Flour- 
noy & Associates.  Jossey-Bass,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  1972.  Pp.  203.  $8.50. 

This  book  which  is  in  the  Jossey-Bass  series 
in  higher  education  has  17  chapters  with  as 
many  authors,  each  giving  an  account  of 
some  facet  of  his  or  her  teaching.  The  chap- 
ters are  divided  into  three  groups  dealing 
with:  The  Teacher  as  a Person,  Experiencing 
the  Students  and  Beyond  Intellectualizing. 
Each  of  these  sections  is  introduced  by  Don 
Flournoy  who  also  contributes  one  of  the 
chapters,  a Preface  and  an  Epilogue. 

One  of  the  contributors  is  Hugh  Thomp- 
son Kerr,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Princeton 
Seminary.  Professor  Kerr’s  chapter  deals  pri- 
marily with  a course  offered  at  Princeton 
Seminary  entitled,  “The  Relevance  of  The- 
ology.” This  chapter  gives  interesting  insights 
into  the  nature  of  the  theological  task  and  its 
relation  to  contemporary  life  as  well  as  to 
the  task  of  teaching  theology.  Persons  who 
have  studied  with  Professor  Kerr  will  be  in- 
terested in  trying  to  pinpoint  the  stage  in 
this  methodological  pilgrimage  during  which 
they  did  their  study.  Some  who  remember 
the  “old  days”  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
at  where  this  pilgrimage  is  leading. 

The  volume  is  spotty.  Some  of  the  chap- 
ters are  suggestive  while  others  are  crude 
and  poorly  written,  indicating  perhaps  the 
ascendancy  of  the  nonverbal  and  the  non- 
discursive  in  higher  education.  In  reading 
through  the  chapters  one  recognizes  how 
much  “chance”  plays  in  the  educative  proc- 
ess. Many  attempts  are  recounted  and  many 
failures  are  reported,  some  of  which  turn 
out  in  retrospect  to  be  successes.  Thus  is  made 
evident  the  serendipity  of  the  whole  process 
of  creative  teaching  and  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing risks. 

One  of  the  primary  motifs  which  runs 
through  most  of  the  contributions  is  what 
we  used  to  call  “existential  involvement,” 
here  simply  referred  to  as  real  experience. 
Isolated  intellectualizing  is  minimized.  The 
“head  trip”  is  not  the  ultimate.  Rather,  the 
inter-relationship  of  the  teacher’s  life  style 
and  the  student’s  freedom  to  generate  ex- 
perience around  a given  theme  is  paramount. 

Another  motif  which  runs  throughout  the 
book  is  the  desire  to  break  out  of  the  tradi- 
tional classroom  mold.  One  of  the  chapters 
deals  with  the  Clinical  Pastoral  Education 
setting  as  an  ideal  model  for  learning. 


A basic  tension  that  is  emphasized  by  a 
number  of  the  authors  is  that  between  free- 
dom and  constraint;  the  relation  of  struc- 
ture and  subject  matter  to  the  iniuative  and 
choice  of  the  students. 

One  cannot  help  seeing  parallels  to  these 
motifs  and  problems  in  the  work  of  a par- 
ish, pardcularly  in  the  liturgical-homiletical 
and  educational  tasks.  Nonetheless,  this  is 
primarily  a book  about  higher  education 
which  is  provocative  in  spots  and  useless  in 
others.  Tbe  book  will  probably  stand  as  a 
monument  to  the  confusion  which  prevails 
with  the  glorification  of  autonomy. 

Arlo  D.  Duba 

Words  and  the  Word,  by  Kenneth 
Hamilton.  William  B.  Eerdmans  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
1971.  Pp.  120.  $2.95. 

This  book  is  a slightly  expanded  version 
of  four  lectures  delivered  at  Fuller  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  chapter  titles  are: 
“Language  and  Existence,”  “Myth,  Mythic 
Patterns,  and  History,”  “The  Authority  of  the 
Divine  Word,”  and  “Language  and  Scrip- 
ture.” The  lectures  are  too  complex  for  lay- 
men, and  too  thin  for  theologians;  seminary 
students  were  the  appropriate  audience. 

The  first  two  chapters  are  a critique  of 
empiricism  and  idealism;  of  them  Hamilton 
writes,  “.  . . we  are  asked  to  choose  either 
actuality  without  God,  or  God  without  actu- 
ality” (p.  66).  In  his  third  and  fourth  chap- 
ters he  essays  a constructive  response  to  the 
problem  of  language. 

Hamilton’s  theological  perspective  does  not 
come  across  with  perfect  clarity;  he  appears 
to  be  a Barthian  in  not-yet-full  retreat  from 
fundamentalism.  Hamilton  has  real  ability  as 
a coiner  of  aphorisms;  the  sentence  quoted 
above  is  only  one  of  a number  that  might  be 
mentioned. 

The  greatest  problem  with  the  book  is  that 
it  is  neither  “fish  nor  fowl.”  It  is  inadequate 
as  a summary  of  the  debate  over  the  nature 
of  language.  Noam  Chomsky  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  figure  Hamilton  never  men- 
tions. And  neither  is  it  a great  original  con- 
tribution to  the  debate.  As  lectures,  this  ma- 
terial may  well  have  sparkled;  as  printed,  it 
is  considerably  less  successful. 

Robert  S.  Beaman 


